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NAME AND DESIGNATIONS OF THE RULER MENTIONED 
IN THE ARA INSCRIPTION 
By Sten Konow 
ETNOGRAFISK MUSKUM, KRISTIANIA 


(Communicated by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar.) 


In My EDITION of the Ara inscription! I followed Professor 
Liiders in reading the titles and designations of the Kusana ruler 
mentioned in ll. 1 and 2 as follows : Maharajasa rajatirajasa deva- 
putrasa kaisarasa Vajheskaputrasa Kaniskasa. 

I still think that this reading is the correct one, but as it has 
been doubted.by some excellent scholars, I should like to make some 
remarks, which will also have to touch on some questions of a mote 
general character. 

The three first designations constitute, as is well known, the 
imperial title used by the Kusana ruler of the Taxila silver scroll, 
whom I identify with Kujüla Kadphises. Among the kings of the 
Kaniska group it is used by Kaniska in the Sue Vihar inscription 
and alsoin the Brahmi inscription of the year 7,2 where the title sahi 
is added, and by Vasiska, in his Brahmi inscriptions, likewise with 
the addition sahi. Huviska is styled mahardja rájátirája, without 
the addition devaputra, in the Brahmi inscription of the year 40? and 
in the Wardak Vase inscription of the year 51, while devaputra is 
added in the Brahmi inscription of the year 60.4 Finally Vāsu- 
deva is styled maharaja rüjütirája devaputra in the Brahmi in- 
scription of the year 74,5 and, with the addition sdhi, in the record 
of the year 84,° and, without devaputra, in the epigraph of the year 
87.7 In other inscriptions the imperial title rajatifaja is missing, 
so far as I can control the materials here in Santiniketan. 

We cannot, of course, draw any certain conclusion from this 
state of things, the less so because the epigraphs are all private records 
and not issued from a government office. We would, however, be 
inclined to think that the imperial title was adopted by Kaniskaand 

1 Ep. Ind. 14, 130 ff. 2 Liiders No. 21. 3 Liiders No. 149 4, 

4 Liiders No. 56. 5 Lüders No. 60. 6 Lüders No. 69 ०, 


7 Lüders No. 72. 
JBBRAS. 1925. 
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continued by Vasiska and the ruler of the Ara inscription. In the 
winter before the latter was executed, it had, however, been assumed 
in Mathura by Huviska as well, and he was later on able to assert 
his position as rajatwaja not only in Mathura, in the year 60, but 
also in the West, in Wardak, in the year 51. The last of the great 
Kusanas, Vasudeva, finally, seems to have been recognized as 
paramount ruler, at least between the years 74 and 87. 

I shall have to return to this question later on. 

It will be seen that some of these rulers use the title sahi 
in addition to maharaja rajatiraja devaputra. It has usually been 
recognized that this sahi is the same title as that used by the 
Sakas of Sagaküla, as mentioned in the Kalakacaryakathanaka. 
And there seems to be a general agreement as to the fact that the 
Kusanas considered themselves and acted as the heirs and successors 
of thaSakas in India. Vima Kadphises’ conquest of ‘ India ' seems, 
in Chinese as in Indian sources,? to have been considered as a re- 
conquest, and there is nothing extraordinary in the fact that 
Kaniska and his successors use the Saka title. 

It is, on the other hand, evident that Kaniska’s accession brought 
about a strengthening of the national feeling of the Kusanas them- 
selves, since he and his successors employ the indigenous form sau 
instead of sahi in tbeir coin-legends.? That did not, however, prevent 
them from using the Saka form in the old empire of the Sakas, 
which does not seem to have comprised the ancient stronghold of 
the Kusanas in Badakshan. 

In the Ara inscription sahi is replaced by kaisara. The first 
aksara of this title is, it is true, damaged, but there does not seem 
to me to be any doubt about the reading. 

Kaisara cannot, as has always been recognized since Professor 
Lüders read the word in the inscription,!? be anything else than the 
imperial Roman title Caesar, and it presupposes that the inscription 
was executed at a time when the Roman empire was known in 
India as a powerful state. 


8 cf. SBAW. 1916, 811 ff.; Ep. Ind. 14, 293 ft; Acta Orientalia, 3, 681 

9 The Greek legend has sao and not sau, but then Greek o is also used 
to denote u in such forms as Kofovo, Kujula. 

10 SBAW. 1912, 824 ft; Ind. Ant. 1913, 132 ff. 
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The late Dr. Fleet maintained! that the use of the title shows 
that the inscription cannot be later than the emperor Hadrian. 
He says: “ The name Caesar, as an appellation of the head of the 
Roman State, started with Julius Caesar, to whom it belonged by 
birth. It was assumed, on adoption, by his grand-nephew and 
successor Octavianus, better known as Augustus from the title 
which was given to him by the Roman senate and people in B.C. 27. 
It was transmitted by Augustus, together with his own title, to his 
successors. And undoubtedly it was a very leading designation, 
along with Augustus and Imperator, of all the Roman emperors 
down £o a certain time, and was probably the particular appellation 
by which they were most generally known and spoken of in popu- 
lar usage in the western parts of the empire, though we may doubt 
whether the same was the case in the eastern parts." 

“But there is an important change in the time of Hadrian 
(A.D. 117-38). He dropped the name Caesar as a title of the 
emperor and gave to it the application, which it continued to bear 
after his time, hamely, he transferred it to the second person in 
the state, the intended successor to the throne. And though he 
did not make a Caesar till A.D. 136, when he adopted and appointed 
L. Aelius Verus, his coins show that he abandoned the use of the 
title by himself in A.D. 125." 

“Thus from A.D. 125 the name Caesar was no longer a title 
of the emperors, but had only a subordinate value." 

Dr. Fleet's remarks would, if they could be maintained, be 
fatal to any attempt at fixing the beginning of the Kaniska era after 
A.D. 125, as I have tried to do. To judge from letters which 
I have received from Indian friends, they seem to have made a 
strong impression, and my remarks about the matter! do not 
appear to have carried conviction. I said, on the authority of my 
friend Professor E. Ziebarth, that all Roman  emperors, with 
the exception of Vitellius (15-69 A.D.), use the title Caesar, and 
that Hadrian's innovation did not consist in abolishing its use 
as a title of the emperor, but in restricting it to the emperor himself 
and his.successor and co-regent. 


11 JRAS. 1913, 103 5. 12 Acta Orientalia, 3, 72 ff. 
13 Ep, Ind. 14, 141 ff. 
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As the matter is of some importance from the point of view 
of Indian chronology, I think we must not rest contented at quoting 
what European scholars have written and said about it. We 
must turn to the inscriptions themselves. I have, therefore, taken 
before me the well-known edition of selected Latin inscriptions 
by Hermann Dessau and there: found the following state of 
things. 

The title Imperator Caesar is used throughout by the Roman 
emperors also after Hadrian. For HADRIAN (A.D. 117-138) cf. 
Nos. 309 (A.D. 118), 310 (A.D. 119), 9055, 9189 (A.D. 120),.... 
316, 317, 5956, 6073 (A.D. 136), 319, 328, 5963 (A.D. 137), 8909 
(A.D. 138); for ANTONINUS Pius (A.D. 138-161) Nos. 332, 333 
(A.D. 138), 322, 334, 335, 336 (A.D. 139),....2006 (A.D. 158); 
for MARCUS AURELIUS (A.D. 161-180) Nos. 5933 (A.D. 161), 2452, 
6225 (A.D. 162),....2616 (A.D. 170), 373, 374 (A.D. 176); for 
Commodus (A.D. 180-192) Nos. 5338 (A.D. 181), 6808 (A.D. 182), 
....399 (A.D. 187), and so forth. The state of things is exactly 
the same with the later emperors, SEPIIMIUS Severus (A.D. 193- 
211), CARACALLA (A.D. 211-217), ELAGABALUS (A.D. 218-222), 
etc. It is not, however, necessary to quote further instances, 
because the period I have selected covers the latest possible date 
for the Ara inscription. 

It is of even greater importance to examine the Greek inscrip- 
tions, especially those hailing from Asia, because Dr. Fleet 
doubted the use of the title kaisar in the East. The state of things 
can be conveniently ascertained from R. Cagnat’s Inscriptiones 
Gracae ad Res Romanas pertinentes auctoritate et impensis academiae 
inscriptionum et litterarum humaniorum, Tome III, Paris 1906. 

We find that HADRIAN is styled xaícap in Nos. 1068 and 
1130, both from Syria, and elsewhere avrokpatwp xaicap ; 
ANTONINUS Prius kaicap in Nos. 17, 35 (from Bithynia), 1060 
(from Syria) and probably in No. 1214 (from Arabia), and elsewhere 
avrokpáTrwep xaicap, Kvptos kaicap, eic; Marcus AURELIUS 
katcap in Nos. 349 (from Pamphylia), 1245, 1299 (from Arabia), and 
elsewhere avrokpatwp ०1००७, cefacTds, Avyovoros, etc.; CoM- 
MODUS xaicap in Nos. 1133 (from Syria), 1225, 1251, 1276, 1262 


14 Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, vol. 1-3, Berolini 1892-1916, 
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(from Arabia), and elsewhere avroxpdrwp xaicup, autokpatwWp, 
kupios avroxpdrwp, and so forth. 

It will be seen that the title Kazsar, alone or with some addition, 
is used throughout, in Asia as well as in the West, and, moreover, 
that it is always retained in its original form, while the other imperial 
titles are commonly translated into Greek in the Greek inscriptions, 
imperator as avtoxparwp, Augustus as ceBacros, etc. We can 
therefore say that it had become the real title, which could not 
be changed or rendered into anather language. And this inference 
is strengthened by the history of the title, not only in Europe, 
but also in Arabic and Persian. 

It is accordingly impossible to follow Dr. Fleet in drawing the 
conclusion that the introduction of the title into India would not 
be possible after Hadrian’s "reform." We can only say that it 
cannot be earlier than Augustus, andit is impossible to fix any 
lower limit. 

We would, however, be inclined to think that the most probable 
time for adopting the Roman title would be some period when the 
fame of the Roman colours was at its height in the countries 
bordering on the Kusana empire. And such was the case in the 
latter half of the second century A.D., when the Roman armies 
were repeatedly victorious against the Parthians. After that 
date the Roman power began to dwindle in those parts of Asia, 
and, on the other hand, the headquarters of the rulers of India 
soon ceased to be situated in the North-West. There is, therefore, 
nothing extraordinary in the fact that the use of the title kaisara 
was not imitated by later rulers. Its occurrence in the Ara inscrip- 
tion, on the other hand, is in complete accordance with the theory 
that 134 A.D. is the initial point of the Kaniska era, which I have 
tried to make probable. 

The next word in the inscription should, I think, be read 
Vajheskaputrasa, though the second and third aksaras present 
some difficulties. 

The second one is in my opinion certain. The e matra is 
distinct, and the prolongation of the left-hand bar is also intelligible 


15 Acta Orientalia, 3, 52 ff. 
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if we compare the pointed shape of the letter in l. 13 of the Manikiala 
inscription, where we must read Kartiyasa majha 

Instead of ska, we would be inclined to read spa, because the 
ska of Kaniskasa is different. In my edition of the Ara inscription 
I have given my reasons for reading ska and drawn attention to 
the fact that the compound spa does not occur in any Kharosthi 
inscription. 

It will perhaps be of use to examine how a pa is treated in 
similar compounds in the North-Western dialect 

Our best source for studving the features of that form of 
speech is the  Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada 
and the results of, an analysis of that text are generally supported 
by the inscriptions. 

. We find that pis, broadly speaking, treated as in other Prakrits: 
it remains unchanged as an initial but is changed to v between 
vowels. An intervocalic v is, further, often interchangeable with 
m. Thus we find namo (Skr. ndvam); emameva (evameva); vadamado, 
ie. vadamando (vratavantas) ; uthanamado, i.e. utthanamado 
(utthünavatas); sabhamu, i.e. sambhamu (sambhavas); bhamanai 
(bhdvandya) ; sa-meva (sū vaiva), and, on the other hand, 
jinav-wa (jyirndm iva); pusav-iva, (puspam iva). The writing 
m for v also occurs where the v is derived from an old p; thus 
pramuni (prüpnuydt), viñamaņni (vyndpanim) ; aprahai muni 
(aprahdya punar). It seems necessary to infer that the pronuncia- 
tion was in reality a nasalized v. 

Now it is of interest to see that p and m are also treated in a 
parallel wey after sibilants. sm becomes sv, for which M. Senart 
writes sm. There cannot, however, be any doubt about the proper 
reading, for the same compound also occurs in svaga, i.e. svagga, 
(Skt, svarga), and I do not think that anybody would seriously 
maintain that one and the same sign should be transliterated now 
in one and now in another way according to the exigencies of the 
etymology. We thus find svadi (smrtis); asvi loki parasa yi 
(asmin loke parasmirhs ca), etc 

The form parasa seems to stand for parassi; cf. the 
Patika plate where we apparently have imasi satngharame (l. 5) 
and thé Taxila gold-plate, where I read kasasi for hasisa and 
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hasase.1 In addition to forms such as sadana (smridndm) ; tasa 
(tasmdt); yasa (yasmāt), it shows that the v was very weakly sounded, 
as is also the case when sv represents an old sv; compare svaga 
(svarga), but’ salavhu (svalabham) ; rasa (hrasva) ; saigada, ie. 
saiimgada (svayamkrta). 

In samhasadi, i.e. sammhasadi, from sammráéati, mh is, as 
shown by Professor Leumannin the Album Kern,” derived from an 
old sm. In the same way the locative termination -smin occurs 
as mi in many Kharosthi inscriptions, and that the m was here 
aspirated must be inferred from the curious hook below in viharamz, 
etc., in the Wardak inscription. 

We here evidently have before us two different stages of 
development, or different dialects. It is possible that the com- 
pound sm had become mh but might also be retained as a San- 
skritism, and this latter form then became sv and later ss, sv being 
retained in writing even after the actual pronunciation had been 
changed to ss. But the forms may also belong to different dialects. 

Now it is of interest to note that we have the same double 
treatment in the case of old sp. We find sv in: svihao (sprhayan), 
and we find ph in phasaz (spr$atà ; phusamu (sprsdma). 

With regard to old sp we have only one instance in the manu- 
script, viz. pusaviva payesidi, i.e. pussav wa ppayesidi. We 
can infer from this passage that sp became ss, and the form 
Posapuria in l. 4 of the Ara inscription shows that such was actually 
the case in the North-Western dialect, for Posapuri is evidently 
derived from a name representing Sanskrit Puspapura, which 
became Posapura and:was later on misunderstood as Purusapura, 
the modern Peshawar. It should be remembered that Purusapura 
is not a very likely name, while everybody who has seen the 


16 Tt should be remembered that the two plates published of this inscrip- 
tion are derived from the same source, a seal-wax impression, which is stated 
to be not quite reliable ; cf. JASB. 1862, 180 footnote. I think thatit should 
be read Sirae bhagavato dhatu  pre(prati)thava[ya*]tiye matu hasisa (hasasi) 
pidu hasase(si) loo tasa siyati [or siya ti] yo ha dehajati, “ of Sira who estab- 
lishes a relic of Bhagavat in the hamsa of her mother, in the hamsa of her 
father, in order that it may find room when a corporeal birth takes place". 

17 This work is not here accessible to me, and I can only quote from 
memory. 
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beautiful flower-gardens in Peshawar will agree thatit can verv 
well be called Puspapura. 


The change of sp to ss probably passed through the intermediate 
stage sv. We may infer this from the treatment of sp as also 
from the common writing śp for old sv. We find Sp in forms such as 
viépa for visva ; vispasa for viévàsam ; viśpaśi for visvaset ; and we 
find it in Pispasria on the Mathura Lion Capital and in Vespasi, 
Vespasia in the Manikiala inscription. I do not venture to give 
an explanation of the former name, but Vespasi seems to me to be 
the same word which occurs as Visvasika or Visvasika in some 
Mathura inscriptions.!? I shall not here discuss the question whether 
Vespasi is a name or a title, in which case the Satrap's proper name 
would be Khujacia.1® 

If Vespasi is written for Vesva$i, we would be inclined to infer 
that $p had the pronunciation $v, which would then in the natural 
course of development become śś. That such was actually the case 
seems to follow from the fact that sv becomes $$ in avalasa va 
bhadrasu (abalasvan iva bhadrasvah), A? 15.20 Also in the ancient 
Iranian language of Khotan sv becomes śś; thus asst ‘horse’. 


I think that we are justified in inferring from this state of 
things that a form such as Vajhespa would be against the phonetical 
laws prevailing in the North-Western dialect. Now the name of 
Kaniska’s father should not be explained in accordance with the 
tendencies of an Indian form of speech. It no doubt belongs to 
the language of the Kusànas, which seems to have been identical 
with the Iranian language of Chinese Turkistan. Now it is a 
remarkable fact that the compound sp does not occur in that tongue 


18 Cf, R. D. Bandyopaidhyaya, J& PASB. 5, 242 f. 

19 We read in the Manikiala inscription ll. 7 ff.: saha taena Vespasiena 
Khujaciena Buritena ca viharakaravhaena samvena ca parivarena, which can 
very well mean: “together with a triad, the Vi$vasika Khujacia, the Vihara- 
karapaka Burita and the whole parivara". As in the Patika plate the 
Navakarmika has subsequently entered his own name as well.. 

20 The va after avalasa shows that the form cannot be acc. sing., in which 
case we would have ba. A comparison of the Pali passage shows that the com- 
mon original must have had a form which might be understood as acc. plur. 
and also as acc. sing., in other words, it was written in a form of speech 
where the acc. plur. of a-bases ended in am. 
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either, while sk is of frequent occurrence; cf. osku ‘always’; 
parrüska “the klesas', etc. 

In consideration of such facts I feel convinced that Vajheska 
is the proper reading in the Ára inscription, the more so because 
it is easy to recognize in Vajheska a name which we know from 
Kusána inscriptions, viz. Vásiska. Dr. Fleet, itis true, maintained?! 
that the two forms Vajheska and Vasiska are not so similar that 
we are justified in considering both as different attempts at 
rendering one and the same foreign name. He says: “The name 
which is given unmistakably as Vasiska in the Brahmi inscription 
of the year 24 would be quite naturally presented as Vasiska in 
any Kharosthi record, and there is no good reason for suggesting 
that the s stands in the Brahmi inscription for anything else." 

But, as a matter of fact, there is. Dr. Fleet has himself2? admitted 
that Vasiska is identical with the Kusana ruler whose name is 
given in the Rajatarangini, I. 168 as Juska, and the 9 of this form 
shows that the s of Vasiska represents a voiced s, just as is the 
case in the well-known Kujüla, where the Greek rendering kofovAo 
shows how the word was pronounced. Also here we find that 
some difficulty was experienced in rendering the foreign sound 
in Indian letters, for in the Patika plate and the Mathurà Lion 
Capital inscription we find Kusuluka and” Kusulaa written with 
an ordinary s, just as in the Brahmi Vasiska. 

On the whole the rendering of the voiced s is rather incon- 
sistent in ancient records. That jÀ was used for that purpose 
is, however, absolutely certain. I have already mentioned the 
form majha in the Manikiala inscription, which presents the same 
softening of an intervocalic s as is often met with in the Kherosthi 
documents from Turkistan, where we find dajha for dasa, dhivajha 
for divasa, etc. And we can see that it was not rarely thus employed 
in Kharosthi at a time which is not far removed from the date of 
the Ara record. Thus we find Jhoila on the coins of Zoilos; 
marjhaka and erjhana in the Gudufara inscription of the year 103, 
where the corresponding forms malysaki and alysdnaz in the Iranian 
language of Eastern Turkistan show that the actual sound was 
a voiced s. 


21 J RAS. 1914, 99 ff. ?2 JRAS. 1903, 329. 
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Also y was, as is well known, used for the same purpose. I 
need only remind the reader of its occurrence in the name Aya— 
Azes. In Central Asia ys was used instead, and this same ys is, as 
shown by Professor Lüders?? used in inscriptions and coins of some 
of the Western Ksatrapas. In face of this state of things it is of 
no use to examine whether ys or ghs would, theoretically, be the more 
likely way of marking the voiced s, as done by Mr. N. B. Divatia.% 
The clear testimony of the Turkistan texts shows which expedient 
was actually chosen, whether it is considered to be in agreement 
with phonetical laws or not. 


In the present connection I shall not enter into a further dis- 
cussion of the various ways of marking a voiced s in Indian script 
or of the chronological conclusions which can perhaps be drawn 
from the writing ys in Ksatrapa records. It is certain that jh 
was used to denote the sound in question, and in'my opinion there 
cannot be any doubt that Vajheska is the correct reading in the 
Ara inscription, and that it represents a Vazeska. It is certainly 
an Iranian name, derived from ०626, which means about the same 
thing as Skt. ojas and gives an excellent etymology of the name. 


The next word in the inscription is Kaniskasa, here written 
with a dental n, while some other Kharosthi records have the 
cerebal. The dental is tound in the Sue Vihar plate, and in the 
Shah-ji-ki Dheri inscription, while the Zeda and Manikiala records 
have Kaniska, Kaneska respectively. We cannot, at present, 
decide which form is the original one. The usual Brahmi and 
Sanskrit form, however, speaks in favour of the dental n, which may 
represent an old n but also an old nd, which compound became nn 
or n in the North-Western dialect and apparently also in the ancient 
Iranian tongue of Eastern Turkistan.” 

There remains one important question in connection with 
these names and titles: “Who was the ruler mentioned in the 
inscription? Was it the famous Kaniska, or was it one of his 
descendants ?” Professor Lüders was of opinion that the great 
Kaniska, whose latest certain date is Sam. 23, was succeeded by 


23 SBAW. 1912, 406 ff. 24 Above, vol. 26, pp. 159 ff. 
25 The name can accordingly be derived from the base occurring in candra 
or from some word corresponding to Skanda or skandha. 
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Vasiska (dates between 24 and 28), after whose death the empire 
was divided, Kaniska, the son of Vasiska, ruling in the North, 
while Huviska held sway in India proper. Later on Huviska also 
became master of the North. Dr. Fleet, on the other hand, main- 
tained that Vajheska, or, as he read, Vajhespa, was different from 
Vasiska, and that Kaniska of the Ara record should be placed after 
Vasudeva, when there was, he thought, a revival of the line ot 
Kaniska, represented by the Ara and Manikiala records, which 
would accordingly have to be dated in an unknown era and not 
in that of Kaniska. 

I do not think that Dr. Fleet's view can be maintained. ‘The 
alphabet of the Ara and Zeda inscriptions are so similar that they 
cannot be separated by a long interval. And, besides, everybody 
will agree with me in hesitating to assume the existence of a new 
and thoroughly unknown Indian era. 

Nor am I able to accept the view that the ruler of tbe Ara 
record is the great Kaniska. That would mean assigning an 
exceptionally great length to his reign, and we have no reason for 
doing so. And, besides, the facts drawn attention to above with 
regard to the use of the imperial title rajátérdja speak strongly 
against this theory. We would have to assume that the title 
was borne simultaneously by Kaniska and Vasiska. 

I am not, myself, able to offer more than a suggestion. I 
would, however, draw attention to the order in which the Kusana 
rulers are mentioned in the Rajatarangini, I. 168 fi., viz. Huska, 
Juska and Kaniska. It seems to me that bere we may have an 
indication that Huska, ie. Huviska, extended the dominion of 
Kaniska to Kashmir, probably as Kaniska's general and viceroy. 
Later on he acted as viceroy in India proper, while Kashmir 
came under the rule of Kaniska's successor as emperor, Juska, i.e. 
Vasiska. He was then succeeded as emperor by his son Kaniska 
II, whois perhaps the ruler mentioned by Kalhana, as maintained by 
Mr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. It is of interest to note, in 
this connection, that Kaniska does not play a prominent 7016 in 
Kalhana's account, where more importance seems to be attached 
to Juska, who is said to have founded two towns. 


26 Political History of Ancient India (Calcutta, 1923), p. 255. 
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In such circumstances I do not think that the empire was 
divided after the demise of Kaniska I. Vasiska’s titles show that he 
was recognized as emperor at least in Mathurā, but probably over 
the whole country, and as such he seems to have been succeeded 
by his son Kaniska II, who resided in the North-West or perhaps 
outside of India, while Huviska ruled as Maharaja in India proper. 
Kaniska II may have died about the date of the Ara inscription. 
Alteady before that event, however, in the year 40, Huviska had 
made himself independent, and he soon became the acknowledged 
ruler of the whole empire, so that the Wardak inscription from 
Khawat had to be dated in his reign. x 

This is not more than an attempt at arranging the chronology 
of the Kaniska dynasty, but I can see nothing which militates 
against it. 

January, 1925. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED COPPER-PLATES OF THE 
RULERS OF VALABHI 


Bv D. B. DISKALKAR 
Watson MUSEUM, RAJKOT 


(Communicated by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar.) 


$1 
CoPPER-PLATES IN THE VALA MUSEUM 


RECENTLY WHEN I visited Valà (a small town which occupies 
the site of old Valabhi and is now the capital of a Gohel king, who 
claims descent from the Maitraka family that formerly ruled 
there), I found in the local museum the copper-plates described 
below. They were discovered in 1900, when excavations were 
undertaken by the State at the ruins to the north-west of the, 
present town. Almost all the plates were exceedingly corroded 
and lamentably damaged. This, I think, is probably the reason 
why scholars who had visited Valà before me did not pay any 
serious attention to them, though they have been lying there, open 
to inspection, for so many years. Shri Vakhatsimhaji, the Thakur 
Saheb of Valà, very kindly allowed me to take them to Rajkot 
for the purpose of cleaning and deciphering them. 

As most of the plates were broken into several fragments, my 
first task was to piece them together and make the plates as com- 
plete as possible. Valabhi plates have this peculiarity that they 
are mostly of a stereotyped form, and consequently from the 
clue of a few letters that are preserved others preceding and fol- 
lowing them can be supplied without much difficulty. The most 
important items in a Valabhi grant are those which relate to the 
date, the details of the grantee and of the property granted. If 
the date is preserved, the grantor's name can generally be ascer- 
tained. Thus a grant consisting of both the first and second 
plates, though injured in some parts, is of the first importance. 
Next in importance is the second half of a grant, which usually 
gives the date and other significant details. The first half of a 

JBBRAS. 1925. 
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grant sometimes gives even the name of the grantor; in that 
case it is of some importance. But the first plate of a grant break- 
ing off in the middle of the description of any king of the family 
is of little historical value, unless and until its second half is 
found. 

After a careful ezamination of the fragments at Vala, I found 
that the whole collection consists of 20 plates, making 16 Valabhi 
grants. Eight of these plates make up four complete grants ; 
four plates are the second halves of four grants ; and the remain- 
ing eight plates are the first halves of eight grants. 

The collection contains grants of the following rulers :— 
three grants of Dhruvasena I, two grants of Dharasena II 
three grants of Siladitya I (alias Dharmaditya), one grant of 
Dhruvasena III, and two grants of Siladitya III. The remain- 
ing five incomplete grants, consisting as they do of the first halves 
only, cannot be assigned to the reigns of any particular kings. But 
ihis much can be said about these plates that they are the first’ 
halves of grants issued after Sam. 286. For in the grants issued 
before this date the full genealogy of the family is given. But 
in grants issued in that year and thereafter the name of Guha- 
sena immediately follows that of Bhatarkka in the genealogy. 

From this collection of 16 grants we get, unfortunately, not 
more than four Valabhi dates : 226, 286, 287 and 343. We have 
already found three! grants of Siladitya I (Dharmaditya) of the 
year 286, and our grant of that year makes the fourth grant. 
The remaining three dates are, however, quite new. The date 287 
of Siladitya I (Dharmaditya), though new, does not add anything 
to our knowledge of the period of his rule, as the latest date known 
of his is 290.2 But the date 343 of Siladitya III is important 
since it is the earliest date hitherto discovered of the king.3 


1 See footnote 7 below. 2 See Ind. Ant. 9, 237. 

3 In Ind. Ant. 5, 207 is published a Valabhi grant, said to be of Sila- 
ditya III, the date being read as 342. But after careful examination I find 
that the date is 372 and that grant, therefore, belongs to Siladitya IV. Thus 
the next known date 350 (Ep. Ind. 4, 76) of Siladitya III became then the 
earliest, Mr. R. D. Banerji, I understand, has in hand for publication a grant 
of Siladitya III dated 347. 
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The remaining date 226 is of still greater importance. Tt is of 
Dhruvasena I. His latest date hitherto known is 221.4 Our 
date, therefore, increases the period of his reign by five years. 
The next known date of a Valabhi ruler—Guhasena—is 240.5 

Another point of some importance is this. If anyone has 
still any doubts as to whether Valabhi is to be identified with the 
present Valà, this find of Valabhi plates will altogether remove 
them. Most ofthese plates record Buddhist grants made to mo- 
nasteries built in and around Valabhi. When Valabhi was des- 
troyed by the Arabs, the monasteries suffered the same fate; and 
the plates granted to them and preserved in them lay buried in 
their ruins, until they were brought to light a few years ago. It 
is but natural, therefore, that they should be found, in an extre- 
mely damaged condition, in the ruins near the present town of 
Vala.® 

The following readings of the 16 grants are only tentative 
attempts at decipherment. Owing to the difficulties in the way of 
piecing together fragments of corroded plates, it is not always 
possible to note all the paleographical or orthographical pecu- 
liarities of each plate. But quite a large number of well preserved 
plates—not less than seventy—have already been edited with full 
particulars of their peculiarities. Valabhi plates, moreover, 
though they cover a period of more than two centuries, (from 
ca. 500 to 765 A.D.), and were issued by not less than 19 different 
kings, offer, very rarely, as already remarked, any noteworthy sin- 
gularities. 


t See WZK M. 7, 299. 5 Ind. Ant. 7, 66. 

6 In this connection it is interesting to note that the plates which had 
been reported to have been so long discovered in Vala also record grants 
to Buddhist monasteries expressly mentioned as built in and about Valabhi. 
The grants of Sam. 216 (Ind. Ant. 4, 104), 240 (ibid. 7, 66), 246 (ibid. 4, 174 
and Ep. Ind. 13, 338), were made in favour of monasteries built by the 
Princess Duddà, in Valabhi. In the grant of Sam. 286 (Ind. Ant. 14, 327) 
the beneficiary is probably the same Dudda-vihara. ‘The grant of Sam. 269 
(Ind. Ant, 6, 9) was bestowed on the Vihirs built by the Acarya Bhadanta 
Sthiramati in Valabhi. From this we can infer that other plates referring 
to Valabhi, the find-places of which had not been noted by the editors, 
might also have been discovered in modern Vala. 
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No. L.—Two PLATES MAKING A COMPLETE GRANT OF DHRU- 


VASENA I: [GUPTA-JSAMVAT 226. 


These two plates are broken into several pieces. Four pieces 
are preserved of the first plate, and six of the second. With the 
help of these a large portion of the grant can be read and the loss 
is found to be not very serious. Each plate measures 
11"x64". The inscription is very much damaged; so much so 
that it is not possible to make an estampage of it. The portions 
of the second plate containing the benedictory and imprecatory 
verses and tlie date are sufficiently clear. 


The grant, issued from Valabhi, records a gift by Dhruvasena 
I to a Brahman residing in Anarttapura. The details of the 
grantee and the property granted are lost, but the property seems 
to consist of some padavarttas of land in the Sopokendraka-man- 
dali (?). 


There are three characteristics of the grant that require to 
be noted. We find for Dhruvasena in this grant one more epithet, 
which is not found in other grants of the king, nor in the other 
grants mentioning his name. It is mentioned in lines 10 and 
11 of the first plate. 


Another point is that the date of this grant is given both in 
words and in numerical symbols, so that no doubt need be enter- 
tained about the latter. 


The date and the name of the writer are given in a verse: 
The writer’s name is altogether a new one. The name ofthe 
Dütaka is not mentioned. 


The date, 226, of the grant is new and is of very great impor- 
tance for our knowledge of the Valabhi period. For the latest 
date of the king Dhruvasena I hitherto known was 221 (WZKM. 
7, 299) and our grant therefore increases the period of his reign 
by not less than five years. The next date found of a Valabhi 
ruler—Guhasena—is 240 (Ind. Ant. 7, 66). It is not known 
whether the intervening ruler, Dharapatta, issued any grants 
at all. 
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First plate. 
1 [st स्वस्ति qsa: प्रसभप्रणता[मित्राणां मे]त्रकाणामतुलबल- 
सपत्नमण्डलाभोगसं[सक्तसंप्रहार-] 
2 [दातलब्धप्रता]प : प्रतापोपनत[दानमाना]ज्जेवोपाज्ञितानुरागानुरक्त- 
मोलभ्रतमित्रश्रे[णीबलावाप्त-] 
3 [राज्यश्री : परम]माहेश्वरत्रीसेनापतिभटा[क्कास्त]स्य सुतस्तत्पादर- 
जोरुणावनतपवित्रीकृताशिरारिश[रोबनत-] 
4 चत्रुचूडामणिप्रभाविच्छुरितपादनखपह्क्तिदीधितिः दीनानाथजनोपजीव्य- 
 मानविभवः प[रममा-] 
5 at: सनापतिधुरसेनस्तस्यानु जस्तत्पादाभिप्रणामप्रशस्ततराविमलमोणलि- 


मणिर्मेन्वादिप्रणीत- 

6 विधिविधानधम्मा aus इव विह्वितविनयव्यवस्थापद्धतिरखिलभुवन- 
मण्डल।भोगैकस्वामिना 

7 परमस्वामिना स्वयमुपदितर/ज्याभिषकः महाविश्राणनावपूतराउयश्रीः 
परममा- 


8 èw श्रोमहाराजद्रोणसिहः सिंहृ इव तस्यानुजः स्वभुजबलपरा- 
क्रमेण परगजघटानीकाना- 

9 मे[क]बिजयी शरणेषिणां शरणमवबोद्धा makaa meque 
सुहृत्रणयिनां यथाभिळषि- 


10 [तका ]मफलोपभोगदः स-घिकसमाशत . . . . "D 
11 , . . - शिरप्रणामप्रशस्ततरीकृतविमलपादकमलयुगल: परमभद्य- 
रकपादानुध्या- 


12 [तमद्दासामन्तमद्दाराज]श्ुवसेन: कुशली सब्वोनेव स्वानन्यांश्चायुक्त- 
कविनियुक्तकानन्यांश्व॒ यथा- 

13 [संबध्यमानकाननुदर्श|यति यथा मयानत्तंपुरवास्तव्य 
200. 0. पर्ग्राम 

14 षाय स हर . . uma 


1 The texts of all inscriptions edited in this article are given from the 
original plates.—? Read °Ya}—? This epithet is not found in any other 
grant. 
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Second plate. 


शतमेकं मातापित्रोः [पुण्याप्यायना-] 
त्थमात्मनश्च पुण्ययशोभिदृद्वये . . 2 
क्रियोत्सप्पेणारत्यमाचन्दराक'अण्णंवक्षिति- 
समकालीन पुन्रपोत्रान्वयभो[ग्यं सो]्रङ्गं सो]परिकरं सभ्‌तवात- 
. प्रत्यायं सर्वोहिरण्या- 
« * „ « कोीयानामहस्तप्रक्षेणीय भूमि . . . . « 
सोपोकेन्द्रकमण्डल्यां ब्रह्मदेयः hy: 
्रह्मदेयस्थित्या भुंजत:(कृषतः कर्ष|यत: प्रदिशतो 
वा न केश्चिद्व्यासेघ' परिपन्थना वा 
« » शजेरागामिनृपतिभिश्चानित्यान्यैश्वर्य्या]ण्यास्थरं मानुष्यं 
सामान्यं च भूमिदानफलमिति 
0. - - स्मद्दायोनुमन्तव्यः पालयितव्यश्च य[श्चैनं] छिद्यादा- 
च्छिद्यमानं वानुमोदेत स quur 
[प7]तकैस्संयुक्तस्स्यादपि चात्र व्यास[न गोताः Ja भवन्ति[1*] 
षष्टि वषसहस्त्राणि स्वगग मोदति 
[भूमिदः आच्छत्ता चानुमन्ता च ता]न्येव नरके [वसेत्‌ स्वदत्तां 
परदत्तां वा यो हरत वसुन्धरां स विष्टा 


« . wena युषिष्टिर महो महिमतां श्रेष्ठ 
स्वहस्तः श्रीध्रुवसेनस्य[।*] त्रिपु'(१ क 
` . . शुक्लपक्षस्थ पुण्यायां पोण्णिमा[तिथो]' 


भद्रेण लिखिते ताम्रशासनं [।*] 
स २०० २० ६ कात्तिक झु १०५ 


4 Read ०चन्द्राक्षोण्णव०-- Read ०द्रचाषधः, In some other plates these 
terms are replaced by स्वल्पाप्याबाधां विचारणा 31,.—9 These expressions 


expréssive of the date of the grant are to be found only here. 


No. I].—First PLATE OF A GRANT OF DHRUVASENA I. 


This is a piece of the first plate of a Valabhi grant. It fortu- 
nately preserves enough to show that the grant is of Dhruvasena I. 
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The measurements of the plate cannot be given. It has a 
small hole on the right hand side, having in ita very small and thin 
copper ring, unlike those usually found on Valabhi plates. 

The letters are very clearly and carefully engraved and what 
remains of the inscription on the plate can be easily read. 
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TEKT. 


[राज्यश्रोः परममाहश्वरः सेनापतिश्रोभरक्कस्तस्य सुतस्त]त्पादर- 


[जोरुणावनतप]वित्री- 

[कृतशिराः श्निरोवनतशत्रुचूडामाणिप्रभाविच्छुरितपादनखप]ङ्फित्तदी- 
धातिदीनानाथजनो पजी- 

[व्यमानविभवः परममहेश्वरस्सेनापतिधरसेनः तस्यानुजस्तत्पादा-] 
भिप्रणा मप्रशस्तविम- 

[लमौलिमणि्म्मन्वादिप्रणीतविधिविधानधम्मा धम्मेराज इव विहित-] 
विनयनव्यवश्ापद्धतिरखि- 

[रुभुवनमण्डलाभोगस्वामेना परमस्वामिना स्वयमुपहित]राज्याभिषेको 
महाविश्राण- 


[नावपूतराज्यश्री: परममाहेश्वरो महाराजश्रीद्रोणासिह्दस्सिह इव 
तस्यानुजः स्व]भुजबले- 

[न परगजघटानीकानामेकविजयी शरणेषिणां शरणमवबोद्धा शास्त्रा-] 
त्थतत्त्वानां कल्पतरुरिव 

[सुहृ्रणायनां यथाभिलषितफलेोपभोगदः परमभागवतः पर]मभद्रवर- 


कपादानुध्यातो 

['मद्दाराजञ्चुबसेनः कुशली सर्व्वानेव स्वानायुक्तकविनियुक्तक-] 
महत्तरचाटभटदाण्डपाशि- 

[कध्रुवाधिकरणिकादौनन्यांश्च यथासबध्यमानकाननुदशय ]त्यस्तु atd- 
विदितं यथा मया 


3 


1 The words in brackets have been put in by calculation.—2 If my cal- 
culation of the missing letters is correct we have no space for the epithet 
महासामन्ते of Dhruvasena which we find in some of his grants.—3 The 
portion of the plate containing the lastline has peeled off. But there 
are traces of illegible letters. 
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No. IIJ.—First PLATE OF A GRANT OF DHRUVASENA I. 


This plate has suffered a little on all its sides. The measure- 
ments of the plate are 11" x61". 

The letters, though not in perfect straight lines, are very 
clearly and separately engraved. The engraver has sometimes 
omitted, through inadvertence, one or more letters in the middle 
of a word., 

The grant, though it does not expressly give the name of the 
donor, is undoubtedly one of Dhruvasena 1, as may be seen 
from the last two lines. From the wording of the plate it seems 
that it is one of the earlier grants of the king. 


Text. 
« « »« « . « « s. s s. s. त्नमण्डलाभोगसंसक्तसं- 
[प्रहारशतलब्धप्रतापः  प्रतापो]पनतदानमानाज्जवोपार्जिजतानुरागोनु- 
रक्‍तमो- ; 
3 [लभ्नतश्रेणीबलावाप्तरा]ज्यश्री: परममाहेश्वरः श्रौसेनापतिभटाक्केस्त- 
4 [स्य सुतस्तत्पाद]रजोरुणा[व*]नतपवित्रीकृतशिराः शिरोबनतशत्रुचूडामाणि- 
[प्रभाविच्छु-] l 
5 [रि]तपाद[न]खपङ्क्तिदीधिति्ीनानाथ'जनोपजीव्यमानविभवः परममा- 
6 [टिश्वरः से]नापतिधरसेनस्तस्यानुजस्तत्पादाभिःप्रशस्तविमलमोलि- 
[mer] 
[म्मन्वादि]प्रणीतविरधिविधानधम्मा धम्मराज इव विहितबिनय- 
व्यवस्थाप[द्धतिराखेल-] 
8 भुवनमण्डलाभोगे[ क*]स्वामिना परमस्वामिना स्वयमुपह्ितराज्या- 
भिषेकमहावि- 
9 श्राणनावपूतराजश्रीः' परममाह्दश्वरो* महाराजद्रोणासङ्ह[:*] fuse? 
इ[व तस्यानु-] 


1 The word कपण is not given here after दीनानाथ as we find itin 
some other plates.—? The word प्रणाम is not given here after पादामि 
as we find itin some other plates. The wording has similarity with 
the plates of 207 rather than with later plates, for instance, of 221. It 
seems that the present grant is one of the earlier ones, —3 Read "राज्य, 
—4 Here also the construction is more like that in the grant of 207.— 


5 Read सिंह. 


No = 


~] 
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10 जस्स्वभुजबलेन' परगजघटानीकानामिकविजयी शरणे[षिणां शरणमव-] 


11 [बोद्धा mahanja serie geada यथाभि- 
[लषितकामफलोपभो-] 


12 [गदः परमभागवतः  प]रमभट्टारकपादानुद्धयातो माद्दाराज- 
श्रीध्रुव at: ] 
13 [कुशली सब्बानेव स्वानायुक्तक]विनियुक्तक[द्राङ्गिकमहेत्तरचाटभट] 


6 In some other plates the wording is स्वभुजबलपराक्रमेण.—? The let- 
ters in brackets are put in by calculation only. 


No. IV.—Two PLATES MAKING A COMPLETE GRANT OF 
DHARASENA Il. 


These two plates, of which the surface is pierced by a number 
of small holes, are very thin and are «consequently very fragile. 
The right hand portion of each plate has crumbled away. 

The plates measure about 12” 483” each, and there are 17 
lines of writing on each plate. 

The portion of'the first plate containing the name of the 
place from where the grant was issued is illegible. 

Though the name of the grantor king is lost in the broken 
portion, the grant was no doubt issued by Dharasena Il, as is 
clear from lines 21 and 22. The beneficiary was some Buddhist 
monastery in Valabhi. 

The details of the property granted to the monastery are lost 
to us, but it seems to have been situated in the village Hariyanaka. 

The purpose for which the grant was issued is, as usual with 
Buddhist grants, to provide for the worship of the Buddhas, for the 
lodging, boarding, etc., of the inmates of the monastery, and for 
its repairs. 

The following are some of the officers to whom the grant 
was addressed by the king: Ayuktaka, Viniyuktaka, Mahattara, 
Cata, Bhata, and Dhruvadhikaranika. 

_ TheDütaka, or the executive officer of the present grant, was 
Silàditya. The name of the writer is lost, but from his epithets 
it seems that he was the same Divirapati Skandabhata, whom we 
find writing most of the grants of Dharasena II. 
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Unfortunately the portion of the plate containing the date 
is lost, but we can say that the grant belongs to the latter part 
of the king's rule. For, though the writer is the same, the Dütaka 
is Cirbbira in all the grants of Sam. 252; while in the grants of 
269 and 270 the Dütaka is Siladitya, as in the present grant. 
Secondly, in the earlier grants of Dharasena II he rarely bears 
the epithet Sàmanta. 

In the later grants, however, he invariably bears the epithet 
Mahasamanta. In the present grant no epithet is found used. 
It is just possible, therefore, that the present grant is later than 
Sam. 252 but earlier than Sam. 269. 


TEXT. 


| ,. »« . « = «. ^... :.. . शतलछब्धप्र- 


` 


De htt ara. 

श्री: [ परममहेश्वर: श्रीसेनापतिभटाक्कः ] 
वित्रीकृ . 

MN a . . 0. [श्रीसेनापतिधरसेनस्तस्या-] 

[ नुजस्तत्पाद ]प्रणामप्रशस्ततराविमलमोलिमणिम्मन्वादिप्रणीताविधि[विधा- 

नधम्मा धम्मराज इव ] 

6 बिद्दि्ताबिन यव्यवस्था]पद्धतिरखिलभुवनमण्डलाभोगिकस्वामिना परम- 
स्वामिना स्वयमुप[हितराज्याभिषेको महा-] 

7 विश्राणनावपूतराज्यश्रीः परममाहेश्वरो मद्दाराजश्री[ द्रोणसिंह: ] 
सि[ड्ह इवतस्यानु . . . . . 

8 नपरगजघरानीकानामेकविजयी शरणेषिणां शरणमवबोद्धा शास्त्रात्थ- 
तत्वानांक . . . . 

9 नां यथाभिलषितकामफलोपभोगदः परमभागवतः श्रीमद्दाराजञ्चुवसेन- 
स्तस्यानु[जस्तश्वरणारविन्द्‌-] 

10 प्रणतिप्रविधोताशेषकल्मषः सुविशद्धस्व[च*]रितो दकक्षालिताशेष कलिकल- 
[इक : प्रसभनिजितारा।तिपक्षप्रथित- ] 

11 महिमा परमा[दित्यभक्तः श्री]महाराजधर[ पड र्तरय सु]तः 
तत्पादसपर्याबाप्त . . « « 
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भ्रति खड़द्वितीयबाहुरेव समदपरगजघटास्फोटनप्रकाशितसत्वानेकष: 
तत्प्रभा . , . ; 

रत्नप्रभासंसक्तसव्यपादनखरश्मिसंहति! सकलस्मृतिप्रणीतमागगंसम्यक्परि- 
-पाछनभ्रजा[हृदयरञ्ञना-] 

दन्वत्थ[राजशडदः रू]पकान्तिस्थैय्यधैव्येगाम्भीय्यंबृद्धिसंपद्भिः स्मरशशा- 
्काद्रिराजोदाधित्रि दशगुरुधनशान- 

तिशयान[: शरणा ]गताभयप्रदानपरतया तृणवदपार्ताशेषस्वकार्य्यफल- 
्रात्येनाधिकात्थप्रदा नानन्द्त- 

[विद्वत्सुहृ]त्रणयिहृदयः पादचारीव सकलभुवनमण्ड ला भे।गप्रमोदः 
परममाहश्व[र: महाराज-] 

[श्रीगुहलेनः] तस्य सुतस्तत्पादनखमयूल्लसन्तानबिछतजाह्ृवी- 
जळोघविक्षािताशेषकल्मषः 

Second plate. 


[प्रणयिशतसह Jaa] जीव्यमानभोग]संपद्रूपलोभादिवाश्रि[तः सरभसमाभे] 
गामि[कैगुणेः] 
[सइज]शक्तिशिक्षाबिशेषविस्मापिताखिलधनुद्धरः प्रथमनरपतिसमति- 
सष्टाना[मन्‌ पालयिता धम्म-] 
[ दायाना]मपाकत्ता प्रजोपघातकारिणामुपप्रवानां द्शयिता श्रीसरस्वत्यो- 
रेकाधिवा . . . . . 
[लक्ष्मी]परिभोगदक्षविक्रमकमो पसंप्राप्तविमरपात्थिवशश्री परममाहेश्चरो 
महारा[जभ्रीध्रसेनः कुशली ] 
[सब्वोनेवा]युकतकर्विनियुकतकमदत्तरचाटभटध्रुवाधिकरणिक 
g यथासंबध्यमानकान्समाज्ञापयत्यस्तुबस्संविदितं 
यथामया . . . . 
[नश्चद्विका]मुष्मिकयथामिलषितफलावाप्तये eut . . .. . 
> . - बुद्धस्य बुद्धस्य पुष्पधूपदीपतेलपूजानिमित्तं चतुर्हिगभ्या- 
ग्तभिक्षुसंघस्य 
त्थ विहारस्य च खण्डस्फटितविशीण्णप्रतिसस्करणायं , 
हरियाणकप्रामे पूव्वदक्षिणदि , , 
सभूतवातप्रत्यायः सधान्यगतभागःसद्विर . . . त्य. 
1 Read संहाति:-- Read श्रीः, 
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29 प्रक्षेपणीय: भूमिच्छिद्रन्यायेनाचन्द्राक्काण्णेवसरित्क्िति 
30 . . . परिपन्थना काय्यांगामेभद्रनूपातिभिरस्मद्व*डराजेर्व्वा 
31 दानफलमवगर्च्छाद्भरयमस्मद्दायोनुमन्तव्य 


32 धम्मायतनीकृतानि निम्माल्यमाल्य . 


34 दूतकः [श्री |शीलादित्य: ia सन्धिविग्रद्दाधिकृत[दिविरपातिः 
स्कन्दभटेन] स्व 
3 Mead वंशजेब्वी. 


No. V.—First PLATE OF A GRANT OF DHARASENA Il. 


This plate is broken at its two lower corners, but is otherwise 
in a tolerably good condition. It measures 9" X 12" and contains 
19 lines of writing, which is almost free from grammatical mistakes. 
The grant was issued from Valabhi. 


The plate ends with the introductory descriptive portion of 
Dharasena II. But the grant is no doubt of the same king. 
For, the introductory portion of the grant contains the complete 
genealogy of the dynasty from the founder Bhatarkka without 
any curtailment as is found in the grants issued since the time of 
Siladitya I, who was the immediate successor of Dharasena Il. 
In all grants later than those of Dharasena IT, the name of Guhasena 
immediately follows that of Bhatarkka in the genealogy of the 
family, the names of the four intervening rulers Dharasena I, 
Dronasimha, Dhruvasena I, and Dharapada (or Dharapatta) 
being altogether dropped. This grant, therefore, which gives 
in the first plate the descriptive portion of Dharasena II (though 
not his name) must have been issued by Dharasena II himself, 
and if by chance the second plate is found we shall surely find 
it so. Further the grant can be shown to belong to the earlier 
period of the reign of Dharasena II. For the earlier grants, 
that are found of the king, e.g. of Sam. 248 and 252 are issued 
from Valabhi and the later grants, e.g. of Sarn. 269 and 270 are 
issued from a militàry camp, Bhadrapattana. The present grant 
was issued from Valabhi. ‘Hence it is very likely that it belongs 
to the earlier period of his reign. 
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TEXT. 


ओं स्वस्ति बलभीतः प्रसभप्रणतामित्राणां मेत्रकाणामतुलबलसपरनमण्ड- 
लाभोगसंसक्तसंप्रहारशतलब्ध- 

प्रतापः प्रतापोपनत दानमान।ज्वोपार्जीतानुरागादनुरकतमौलभ्ृत श्रेणीबला- 
वाप्तराज्यश्रीः 

परममाहेश्वरः श्रीसेनापतिभटक्कस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादरजोरुणावनतपवित्री- 
कृतशिराः शिरोवनत- 

शात्रुचूडामणिप्रभाविच्छुरितपादनखपंकितीद 'धितिनानाथकृपणजनोपजीव्य- 
मानावेभवः परममाहेश्वरः 

श्रीसेनापातिधरसेनस्तस्यानुजस्तत्पादाभि प्रणामप्रहस्ततरविमलमौलिमागि- 
म्मन्वादिप्रणीतविधिविधानधम्मोधम्मं- 

राज इव विहितविनयव्यवस्थापद्धतिरखिलभु वनमण्डलाभोगैकस्वामिना 
परमस्वामिना स्वयमुपहित- 

राज्याभिषेकः महाबिश्राणनावपूतराजश्रीः परममाहश्चरः श्रोमहाराज- 
द्रोणसिंहः सिंह इव aeng- 

जः स्वभुजबलपराक्रमेण परगजघटानीकानामेकविजयी शरणेषिणां शरणमव- 
बोद्धा mad- 

[त]त्त्वानां कल्पतरुरिव' सुहृत्रणयिनां यथाभिलाषितफलोपभोगदः TA- 
भागवतः श्रीमहाराज- 

[श्रचसेनस्तस्या ]नुजस्तश्चरणारविन्दप्रणतिप्रविधोताशेषकल्मषः सविशद्ध- 


स्वचरितोदकक्षालेताशेष- 

[कलिकलङ्क]ः प्रसन्ननिर्जितारातिपक्षप्राथितमहिमा परमादित्यभक्तः 
श्रीमहाराजध्चरपडस्तस्य 

[सुतस्तत्पादसपर्यावाप्तपु]ण्योदयः शैशवात्प्रश्टातिखज्नद्वितीयबाहुरेव समद- 
परगजघटास्फोटनप्रकाशित- 


[सत्वनिकषस्तत्प्रभाव प्रणतारा]तिचूडारत्नप्र भासंसक्‍तसव्यपादन खरस्मिसंह- 
तिस्सकलस्स्रतिप्रणीतमागर्गसम्यक्परि- 

[पालनप्रजाहृदयरंजनादन्वर्त्थरा]जशाब्दो रूपकान्तिस्थैस्यगाम्मीय्य॑बुद्धिसंप- 
द्विः स्मरशशाङ्काद्रिराजोदधित्रिदशा[ग॒रुध-] 

निशानातिहायानः दारणागताभ]यप्रदानपरतया तृणवदपारतारेषस्वकाय्य- 
फलः प्रात्थनाधिका [र्त्थप्रदानान-] 
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16 [न्दितविद्वत्सहृ्रणयिहृदय:] पादचारीव सकलभुवनमण्डलाभोगप्रमोद: 
परममाहेश्वरो [महाराजश्रो-] 


l7 [गुहसेनस्तस्प्र सुतस्तत्पाद]नखमयूखसंताननिव्वृत्तजाहवीजलोघविक्षालि- 
ताशेष[कल्मष: प्रण-] 
18 [यिशतसहस्रोपजोन्यमान]भोगसंपत्‌ रूपलोभादिवाश्रितस्सरसमाभिगाम- 
[केग्गुणेस्सहज-] 
19 [शम्तिशिक्षावशेषवि]स्मापिताखिलधनुद्धरः प्रथमनरपतिसर्म[तिसष्टानामनु] 
1 Read दीधितिर्दीना* 


No. VI.—SECOND PLATE OF A GRANT OF [SILADITYA I, alias 
DHARMADITYA] OF [GUPTA-JSAMVAT 286. 


This plate, when I got it in Vala, was covered with thick 
crust and very few letters could be read, but after it was cleaned 
by the Archaeological Chemist each and every letter could be: 
very easily read. The surface of the plate is pierced by a number 
of small holes and is considerably damaged on both sides, especially 
in the lower corner of the left hand. The two big holes meant 
for rings in the upper part of the plate are intact, as also is the 
upper rim. 

The plate measures about 104" 473” and contains 15 lines 
of writing. The letters are comparatively of a large size and are 
distinctly, deeply, and carefully engraved. The writing, therefore, 
contains few grammatical mistakes. 

In the second plate of a Valabhi grant we do not get the name 
of the grantor king, but from the date 286 we may surmise that 
he is Siladitya I Dharmaditya, three? of whose grants of the 
same year have already been published. 

The beneficiary is the Buddhist monastery situated in Van- 
Sakata. This monastery, as another grant (No. VIII below) 
of the same king shows, was built by Siladitya I himself. 


7 (a) Sam. 286 वैशाख ब. ६ re plate published in Ep. Ind. 11, 115. 
2nd ,, » Ind. Ant. 10,46. ` 
(b „ „» ज्येष्ठ ब. ६ (JBBRAS. 11, 359 and Ind. Ant. 14, 327.) 
(c) , » आषाढ ब. ८ (Ep. Ind. 11, 174.) 
8 This place is referred to ina grant of Sam. 375. Cf. Pkt. and Skt. 
Inscriptions of Kathiawad, p. 64, Í 
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It is unfortunate that the description of the property granted 
to the monastery is lost. But it seems to have been situated in 
the Kalapaka(?)-pathaka. 

The Dütaka is Bhatta Adityayagas as in the other grants 
issued in the same year. The name of the writer is not seen but 
he must be Sandhivigrahadhikrta-divirapati Vattrabhatti, who 
wrote other grants of the king issued in the same year. 


Text. 
1 युक्‍तकद्राज्िकमहत्तरचाटभटकुमारामात्यादीनन्यंश्व' यथाभिसम्बद्धथमान 
कान्स , . 
2 त्यस्तुवस्संविदितं यथा मया” मतापित्रोः पुण्याप्यायनाय बंद कटप्राते 
3 रितविहारनिवासिचतुहिंगभ्यागतारर्यभिक्षुसंघस्य चीवरपिण्डपातश 
4 [ग्लानप्र]त्यय[भे]षज्यपरिष्कारात्यै. aa भगवतां गन्धघुपपुष्पमाल्य- 
दीपतैलाबिपयो . . - . . 
5 रस्य खण्डस्फु[टि]तप्रतिसंस्काराय कल्पिकारपादमूलप्रजीवनाय च 


* कपथके . ; 
6  सोद्रङ्गस्सोपरिकरस्सवातभूतप्रत्यायस्सधान्यहिरण्यादेयस्सदशापराधस्सोत्पद- 
[मानवि . . . . 
7 [ज]कोयानामहस्तप्रक्षेपणीय: पून्वंप्रत्तदेवबह्मदेयवर्नित: भूमिच्छिद्रन्याये- 
[नाचन्द्रा] 


8 [ति]सरित्पव्वेतसमकालीन:  अव्यवच्छिन्नभोग्य[:*]  धम्मेदायतया 
Rag: यत उचितया देवतब . . 

9 . स्थित्या *भुञ्यमनकः न केश्वित्परिपन्थनीय: आगामिभद्रनृपातिभि- 
रप्यस्मद्वंशजेरन्येव्वी अ 

10 [श्रुव्याण्यस्थिरे मानुष्यं सामान्यच भूमिदानफलमवगरछद्विरयम- 
स्मद्दायोनुमन्तव्य 

11 . . . ति॥ बहुभिव्न॑सुधा भुक्ता राजभिस्सगरादिभिः यस्य यस्य 
यदा भूमिस्तस्य . . . 


1 Read °नन्यांश्च.— Read माता. —3 May the name of the pathaka be 
[कालाप]क १4 Read भुज्यमानकः , 
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12 , . . निह दारिदश्यभयानरेन्द्रेद्धनानि धम्मायतनीकृताने निब्भुक्त- 
माल्यप्रतिमा « . 


13 . . धु पुनराददीत 1 पाप्टः वषसहस्राणि स्वर्ग मोदेत भूमिदः 
14 . . . नरके बसेत्‌॥ दूतकश्वात्र भट्टादित्ययशाः ॥ 
लिखितं सग्धि 
15 सं २०० ce ६ श्रावण व ७॥ ॥ स्व 
5 Read षष्टिं, 


No. VII.—-Two PLATES MAKING A COMPLETE GRANT OF SILA- 
DITYA I (alias DHARMADITYA) OF [GuPrA-]SAMvAT 287. 


The secend plate of the present grant is in an excellent state 
of preservation. While looking for the first plate in the collection 
I discovered four pieces which when joined together make up 
the major part of the first plate. 

The second plate has the usual Valabhi seal attached. The 
plates measure 113” x82". The first plate seems to have contained 
19 lines of writing, while the second one has 17. The letters are 
clearly and carefully engraved. 

The part of the first plate containing the name of the place 
from where the grant was issued is lost, but it seems to have been 
Valabhi. 

Similar is the case with the name of the grantor king. But 
from the date 287 in the second plate the grantor must be Sila- 
ditya 1 alias Dharmaditya, who has also issued grants bearing 
dates 286° (three grants), and 2901° (two grants); thus the 
present grant of 287 does not add to our knowledge of the length 
of his reign. 

The grantee is a Brahman named Bhatti, son of Bhatta- 
guha, of Bharadvaja-gotra and a student of the Kauthuma Sakha 
of the Samaveda, who coming from Anarttapura had settled in 


Valabhi. 


9 Ep. Ind. 11, 115; Ind. Ant. 14, 327 ; and Ep. Ind. 11, 174. 
10 Ind. Ant. 11, 237; the other preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, is yet unpublished. 
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The property granted to him has been thus specified : (1) 120 
padavarttas (of land) owned by Sihadatta in the village Kalasa- 
maka in the possession of the venerable gueen Janjika in its north- 
east guarter; to the west of the field belonging to Pippala (a 
resident of the village Pusyamitra) and of the field belonging to 
Karkkaka ; to the north of the field belonging to Misrana ; to the 
east of the field belonging to Dusaka and of the field belonging 
to Mannaka ; and to the south of the field owned by the Kanabi 
Vatsa on the boundary of the village Cottiyanaka ; (2) an irriga- 
tion well called (sarnsabdita) Mocanika, covering an area of 16 pa- 
davarttas owned by the same Sihadatta in the north-west quarter. 

The Dütaka, who executed this grant, was Bhatta Aditya- 
yagas, and it was written by Vattrabhatti, the Minister for Peace 
and War and Chief Secretary. 

As regards the identification of the localities, it may be said 
that Valabhi, as I have stated above, is the modern Vala; and 
Anarttapura the modern Vadanagar.!! The other villages cannot 
be identified. 


Text. 
First plate. 
1 [आं स्वस्ति बलभीत: प्र]सभप्रणतामित्राणां मेत्रकाणामतुलबलसंपन्न- 
मण्ड[ला]भोगसंसक्तप्रहारशतलब्धप्रताप- 
2 [ प्रतापोपनतद]नमानावोपार्नितानुरागादनुरक्तमोलभृतश्रणाबलावाप्तरा- 
जयश्रियः परममाहेश्वर- 
[ श्रीभटाक्कोदव्यव]च्छिन्नराजवंशान्मातापितृचरणारविन्दप्रणातिप्राविधोता- 
शेषकल्मषः शैशवात्प्रश्मति खङ्ग- 
4 [द्वितीयबाहुरेव समद]परगजघटा[स्फो ]रनप्रकाशितसत्त्वानिकषस्तःप्रभावप्र- 


(Jt) 


णतारातिचूडारत्नप्रभा- 

5 [संसक्तपादनखररिम]सद्दातिस्सकलस्म्वति प्रणीतमाग्गसम्यक्पारिपालनप्रजा- 
हृदयरंजनान्वत्थराज- 

6 [wg रूपकान्तिस्थे] र्य धेयर्यगाम्भीर्थ्यबुद्धिसम्पद्धिः स्मरशशाङ्काद्िराजो- 
दधि[त्रिद]श्गुरुधनेशान- 


11 See my note in Annals of the Bhandarkar Inst. vol. 4. 
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[तिशयान: शरणाग]ताभयप्रदानपरतया तृणवदपास्ताशेषस्वकार4[फ-] 
ल [:*] प्रार्त्सनाधिकात्थैग्रदाना- 
[ नन्दितविद्वत्सुहृत््र ]णयिह्ृदयः सकलभुवनमण्डला[भोगप्र]मोद: परम- 
| महेश्वरः 
[ श्रीगुहसेनस्तस्य सु ]तश्तल्पादनखमयूखसन्तान [ वि ]सृतजाहृवौ- 
जलौघ | TANS ] तारोषकल्मषः प्रणयि- 


[ शतसहस्रोपजीब्यमा | न सम्पद्रूपलोभादिवा [श्रितः स]रभसमाभिगा[मिके- 


ग्गु]णेस्सहजशक्तिशषिक्षाबिशे- 

[ षविस्मापिताखिलबलधनुरद्धरः प्रथमनर ]पतिसमति सृष्टानामनुपा [ल ]यिता 
धम्मंदायानामपा- 

[कत्ता प्रजोपषघातकारिणामुपप्ठवानां दर्श ]यिता श्रीसरस्वत्योरेकाधिवा[स-] 
स्य संघतारातिपक्ष- 

[ लक्ष्मीपरिभोगदक्षाविकमो विकमोप ]संप्राप्तविमलपात्थिवश्राः परममाहे- 
[ श्वरः श्रीधर]सेनस्त- 


[स्य सुतस्तत्पादानुध्यातः सकलज]गदानन्दनात्यट्टुतगुणसमुदयस्थगि- 


ग्रद्ुतिभासुरतरान्सपीठोदूढगुरुमनोरथम 
पिसर्व्वेतस्सुभाषितलवेनापि सुखोपपा . 
योपि सुच . 


"E eo. [श्रीशीलादित्य: 
कुशली] 
Second plate. 


' सन्वानेवायुक्तकविनियुकतकद्राङ्गिकमहत्तर चाटभरकुमारामात्या[दानि]न्यांश्च 


यथाभिसंबद्धयमान- 

कान्समाज्ञापयत्यस्तु वस्संविदित यथा मया मातापित्रो= पुण्याप्यायनाया- 
नतेपुरविनिग्गतचलभी- 

वास्तव्य भरद्वा [ज]सगोत््त्रच्छान्दोगकोथुमसम्रह्मचारिबाह्म[ण]भद्वगुहपुत्रभद्ि- 
ब्र] णे राज्ञी जञ्जि(१) 

कापादीयकालाखामकयापे Gaara [पु] ष्य मित्रम्रामानिवासि- 
पिप्पलसत्कक्षेत्तरात्कक्ककसत्कक्षेच्त्रा- 
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24 mW: मिश्रणसत्वक्षेत्रादुत्तरतः तथा दूषकसत्कक्षेत्त्त्रान्मण्यकसत्कक्षे- 
sm पूर्व्वतः Agn- 

25 नकग्रामसीम्नि कुटम्बिवत्सप्रत्ययक्षेत्तत्राइक्षिणत: सीहदत्तप्रत्ययपादाव- 
Wed o विंशोत्तरं अपरो- | 

26 त्तरसाम्नि सीहदत्तप्रत्यया एव षोडझपादावत्तपरिसरा मोचनिका 
संशब्दितवापी | एव- 

27 मेतद्वापीकषेत्र सोद्रङ्गं सोपरिकरं , सवातभूतप्रत्यायंसधान्यहिरण्यादेय 
सदशापराधं सोत्प- 

28 द्यम[1+]नविष्टीकें सब्बेराजकीयानामहस्तप्रक्षेपणीय पूरव्वंप्रत्तदेवनह्मदेय- 
वर्जिजतं भु(भू)मि- | 

29 च्छिद्रन्यायेनाचन्द्राक्काण्णवक्षितिसरित्पव्वतसमकालानं पुत्रपोत्रान्वयभोग्य- 
मुदकातिसर्ग्ग- 

30 ण धर्म्मदायतया निसृष्टं यथास्योचितया ब्रह्मदेयस्थित्या भुजंत^ 
कषत कर्षयतः प्रदिशतो वा न कै- 

31 fag वरत्तितव्यमागामिभद्रनृपतिभिरप्यस्मद्वंशजरन्यैव्वानित्यान्यै- 
श्वस्यीण्यस्थ(स्थि)रं मानुष्यं सा- 

32 मान्यश्च भूमिद[[*]नफलमवगच्छद्धिरयमस्मद्दाया(यो)नुमन्तव्यः परि- 
पालयितव्यश्चेति ॥ बहुभिव्वैसुधा 

33 भुक्ता राजभिस्सगरादिभिः यस्य यस्थ यदा भूमिस्तस्य तस्य तदा 
फलं ॥ यानि(नी)ह दारिद्रयभयान्नरे- 

34 means धम्मीयतनीकृतानि निब्भुंक्तमाल्यप्रातिमाने तानि को 
नाम साधु पुनराददीत्‌ ॥ f aÑ- 

35 सहस्राणि स्वर्ग मोदेत ( मोदति ) भूमिदः आच्छेत्ता चानुमन्ता च 
तान्येव नरके वसेत्‌ ॥ दूतकश्चात्र भ्रद्टादित्ययशा: [।* 1 

36 शिखितं सन्धिविग्रहाधिकृतदिविरपतिबत्रर्भाट्टना ॥ सं २०० co ७ 
मार्गाशिर व ७ ॥ BARAT मम॥ 


No. VIII.—Two PLATES MAKING A COMPLETE GRANT OF SILA- 
DITYA I (alias DHARMADITYA). 
These two plates have suffered a little on all their sides. The 


right hand hole of each plate meant for a ring can be clearly seen. 
The greatest loss is of the portion containing the year when the 
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grant was issued. A few letters on the upper side have become 
very faint. The letters, however, that can be seen are found to 
be very carefully and beautifully engraved. The grants of Sila- 
'ditya I are generally free from clerical mistakes. This grant, 
accordingly, contains rarely any mistakes in writing and in en- 
graving. 

The plates measure about 117484”. The first plate has 19 
lines of writing and the second 17. i 

The part of the plate containing the name of the place from 
where the grant was issued is broken away. Similar is the case 
with that containing the actual name of the king. But a part 
of his: other name is clearly seen in line 19. 

This is a Buddhist grant and the beneficiary is the monastery 
built by the grantor king himself, in the Svatala of Vansakata. 
It will be seen that the same monastery is referred to in another 
grant of the king of Sam. 286 (No. V above). But there the name 
of the king who built it is not given. 

The property granted to “the Vihara consisted of two villages, 
one of which named Vyaghradinnanaka was situated in ?saraka!? 
District. The name of the other village as well as of the district 
in which it was included is illegible. 

The Dütaka is Kharagraha.: The writer's name is lost, but 
from the epithets that are preserved and from other grants of the 
king we can say that he must be Vattrabhatti, the Chief Secretary 
and Minister for Peace and War. 

The year and the month when the grant was issued are lost 
in the broken portion, but the fortnight is preserved. The year 
of the grant can approaimately be found from the fact that the 
name of the Dütaka of the present grant, namely, Kharagraha, 
is found in the grants of Sarn. 290 but not in those of Sar. 286. 
It is, therefore, one of the later grants of Siladitya. 

The great importance of the present grant lies in the fact 
that we know only from this that Siladitya himself built a Bud- 
dhist monastery (line 22). It seems from this that in later life 
he embraced Buddhism like Guhasena (Ind. Ant. 5, 206). 

12 This may possibly be Aksasaraka, a name which we meet with in 
many Valabhi grants. 
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TEXT. 


First plate. 


. . regant 


: वड्ठान्मातापितृचरणारविन्दप्रणतिप्रविधोताझे : 
हुरेव समदपरगजघटास्फोटनप्रकाशितसत्वनिकषस्त . 
‹ . . संसक्तपादनखररिमिसंहतिः सकलस्मृतिप्रणीत माग्ग- 
सम्यक्प . . 
1 . राजशब्दः Tana य धैर्य पाम्मीय्य॑बुद्धिसम्पद्धिः स्मर- 
शशाङ्काद्रि 


शानतिशयानरशरणागताभयप्रदानपरतया तृणवदपास्ताशेष . 
धिकार्त्थप्रदानानन्दितविद्वत्मुहृतप्रणयिहृदयः पादचारीव सकलभुवन 
दः परममाहश्ररः श्रोगुहसनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादन- 


खमयूखसन्तानवि . . 

श्वालिताशेषकल्मषः प्रणायितसहस्नोपजोब्यमानसम्पतरू- 
प्लोभादि ; 

भिगामिकग्गुणस्सहजर्शाक्त शिक्षाविशेषविस्मापिताखिलब॒ल- 
पनुद्धर प्रथम . . 


सृष्टानामनुपालायेता धम्मंदायानामपाकत्ता प्रजोपघातकारि- 
णासुपप्रवानां द n 
त्योरेकाधिवासस्य संहतारातिपक्षलक्ष्मीपरिभोगदक्षविक्रमो 


विक्रमसं प्राप्त 
श्री: परममाहेश्वरः श्रीधरसेनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादानुध्यातस्स- 
कलजगदानन्दना . . 
. स्थगितसमप्रदिडण्डलस्‍्समरशतबिजयशोभासनाथमण्डलाग्रदुति- 
भासुर 

20. . गुरुमनोरथमहाभारः सब्वेविद्यापरावरविभागाधिगमविमल 
mA स. 


नापि सुखोपपादनी परितोषः समग्रल/का गाधगाम्भय्यहदयेपि 
सुचरि 


34 


18 
19 


20 
21 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
| 27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
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मकल्याणस्वभाव: खिलाभूतक्ृतयुगनृपतिपथविशोध . . . 
तात्थसुखसम्पदुपसेवानिरूढघम्मा [दित्यद्वितीयनामा]? 


Second plate. 


[श्रीशीलादित्यः कुशली सर्व्वानेवायुक्तकविनियुक्त]कदा [ङ्गिक] . . . 
, . . . . बद्धयमानकान्स . . . 


पुण्याप्यावनाय qu CHS 'स्वतलनिविष्टास्मत्कारिताविहार 


पिण्डपातशयनासनग्लानप्रत्ययभिषज्यप्रातिस्काराय (१) 
स्नानगन्थदीपतेलपुष्पमाल्यवाद्यगीतनृत्याद्युपयोगाय च विहा 
; “सरकपथकान्तर्गंतव्याप्रदि न्नानकं तथा 
काल (?) 


का(?)लण-मेतद्रामद्वयं dug सोपारेकरं . सवातभूतप्रत्याय 


सदशापराधं सोत्पद्यमानबिष्टि[कं] सर्व्वराजकीयानामहस्त- 


प्रश्षेपणीयं ; 
भूमिच्छिद्रन्यायेनाचन्द्राक्ाण्णवक्षितिसरित्पन्वतसमकालीनं 
विहारसङ्घ i 
उपरिलिखितस्थित्या भुंजमानस्य न area 
वत्तितव्यमागामिभद्रनृपति- 
भि. . . aa अनित्यास्येश्वर्य्यण्यस्थिरं मानुष्यं सामान्यं . च 
भूमिदानफलमवगच्छद्धि: 
. स्मद्दायोनुमन्तव्यः परिपालयितव्यश्चेत्युक्तं च भगवता वेदव्यासेन 
व्यसन . , 
भुक्ता राजभिर्सगरादिभिः यस्य यस्य यदा भूमिस्तस्य 
तस्य त . . . « 


1 These letters are of course approximately given here.—2 This name 
occurs in a grant of Sam. 275 and in No. V above.—3 Can this be अक्षसरक ? | 
—1 Expressed by a point. 
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33 . « Tens धम्मीयतनीकृतानि निन्भुंक्त-माल्यप्रतिमानि 
तानि को नाम सा « 

34 . . . षष्टि वषसहस्राणि ati मोदति भूमिदः आच्छेत्ता 
चावमन्ता च ता . . - 

35 दूतकोत्र श्रीखरग्रह: ॥ लिखतं सन्धिविग्रहाधिकृतदिविरपति . 

36 . . . . . हुल ७ स्वहस्तो 

5 The dot is engraved above the letter 4 through mistake. 


No. IX.—SECOND PLATE OF A GRANT OF DHRUVASENA III. 


This plate has suffered much along its margins. Only a 
small part of the left hand rim has been preserved. No trace 
of the two holes meant for the copper ring is to be seen on the 
plate. The serious loss is of the last line which usually contains 
the date. The plate in its present condition measures about 
12" x8". 

The letters were no doubt engraved carefully, but because 
of the bad condition of the plate, even after it was cleaned by 
the Archaeological Chemist, they cannot be easily read. 

The grant was issued by Dhruvasena III. His actual name 
is not to be seen on the plate, but most of his introductory de- 
scriptive portion has been preserved. He seems to bear no royal 
titles. Only the religious epithet, paramamdahesvara, is used 
before his name. The beneficiary seems to be the Buddhist monas- 
tery built by Dudda in the svatala of Valabhi. 

A village named Raksasaka included in Kagahrda (read °hrada) 
was granted for the maintenance of the inmates of the monastery. 

_All other details of the grant including the names of the Dù- 
taka and writer are lost. Of Dhruvasena III we have only one 
more grant dated Sam. 334 (Ep. Ind. 1, 85). The late Dr. Bhag- 
'vanlal Indraji, in his History of Gujarat, Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 1, 
part 1, page 92, refers to “an unpublished copper-plate in the pos- 
session of the Chief of Morvi belonging to Dhruvasena III dated 
A. D. 651 (G. 332)." ` The grant has never been published and all 
my efforts to find its whereabouts have proved fruitless. 
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Text. 

Y . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
[मस्तसामन्त]मण्डलो[त्तमाज्नघृत्त]चूडामर्णी यमानशासन : परममाहेश्वरः 
[परमभट्टारकमहाराजाधिराजपरमेश्वरचक्रवाति PATE ]- 
[सिन]स्तत्पितामहश्रातृ श्राशी छा द्त्यस्य शाजपाणेरिवाज्ञजन्मनो भक्ति- 
बन्धुरावयवकल्पितप्रणतेरतिध!वलया दूरं तत्पादारविन्दप्रव्र-] 

[त्तया नखमणिरुचा मन्दाकिन्येब नित्यममलितोत्तमाङ्गदेशस्यागस्त्यस्येव 
राजेददाक्षिण्यमातन्वानस्य प्रबलधवलिम्ना [यससां qe]. 


येन मण्डितककुभा नभसि यामिनीपतेर्विरचिताखण्डपरिवेषमण्डलस्य 


पयोदइयामशिखरचूचुकरुचिरसह्यविन्ध्यस्तनयुगायाः 
क्षिते पत्युः श्रीडेरभरस्याङ्गजः क्षितिपसंहतेरनुरागिण्याः झुचिय- 
spe: स्वयंवरमालामिव राज्यश्रयम[प्पयन्त्याः] 
कृतपरिग्रह: शोय्येमप्रतिहतव्यापारमानमित प्रचंडरिपुमण्डल॑ मण्डलाग्रमि- 
बावलम्बमानः शरदि प्रसभमाकृश्शिला[मुखबाणा-] 


[सनापादित]प्रसाधनानां परभुवां विधिवदाचरितकरग्रहणः पूव्वेमेव विविध- 


वर्ण्णोज्ज्वलेन श्रुतातिशयेनोद्भासितश्र[वणः पुनः-] 
[पुनरुक्तेनव रत्ना ]लङ्कारेणाल gasal : )परिस्फुरत्कटकविकटकीट- 


पक्षरत्नकिरणमबिच्छिन्न प्रदानसालिलानिवहावसेक- 
[शिवला] डुरमिवामरपाणिसुद्वहने - श्ृतबिशालरत्नबलयजलघिवेलातटायभानमु- 


जपरिष्वक्तविश्वम्भरः परममहेश्वर(:) श्री श्च वसेनः) 

[सवा]नेव समाज्ञापयत्यस्तु वस्संविदितं यथा मया मातापित्रा^पुण्या 
प्यायनाय श्रीबळभीस्वतलनिविष्टडडा 

[भिश्चुसं]घाय चीवरपिण्डपातशयनासनग्लान भगवतो बुद्धःभद्गर 
कस्य TIE Te गन्धपुष्प धूपदीपतेलाद्य[थ] 

[प्रतिसंस्का]राय भिक्षु[संघस्य च?] पादमूलप्रजीवनाय [वनाटकान्तर ?] 
काशहद्‌न्तग्गत राक्षसकग्रामस्साद्रङ्गस्सोपरि[करः] 


. ण्याद्यः सदशापराधः सोत्पद्यमानविष्टीकः सब्वराज-. 
कीयानामहस्त्रक्षेपणीयः पूठ्वप्रत्तदेवब्रह्म 


1 Illegible. 2 This expression shows that Buddha was then looked upon 
as an actual deity to be worshipped through the medium of an image. We 
have several references in Gupta plates to आदित्यभट्टारक and नारायणभट्टारक 
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15 . . . . सरित्पव्वंतसमकालीनः अव्यवच्छिन्नभोग्यः उदका- 
तिसग्गेंण धम्मंदायो निसृष्ट: यतोस्य डुड्डाविहारे 

16 . . . . भुंजतः कृषतः कर्षयत: कषापयतो वा कैञ्चिद्वथा- 
WW [वत्तितव्य|मागामिभद्रनृपतिभि: अ 

17 3 

18 A 


3 Illegible. 


No. X.—SECOND PLATE OF A GRANT OF SILADITYA III: 
[GUPTA-JSAMVAT 343. 


This plate is damaged on all its sides, especially on the left 
and right hand sides. It was covered with a thick crust of 
verdigris, but after i& was cleaned by the Archaeological Chemist 
most of the letters could be deciphered with some certainty 

The plate measures 113" X114", and contains 31 lines of 
writing, which, it will be seen, is almost free from grammatical 
mistakes. 

The plate begins with the description of Dharasena IV. All 
the introductory portion up to the description of the grantor king 
Siladitya III is practically ‘identical with that in the following 
grant, and with another grant of Sam. 356 from the Bhavnagar 
Museum, also published below. 

The beneficiary is the Buddhist monastery built by the Aca- 
rya Bhiksu Vimalagupta of the village Kukkuranaka, and located 
inside the monastery of the Acarya Bhiksu Sthiramati, included 
in the outskirts of the Dudda-vihara. This monastery of Vi- 
malagupta is referred to again in another grant of Samvat 356 
published below. It is known to us only from these two grants. 
It seems that the Dudda-vihara was a very large monastery, 
having an extensive compound within which were built several 
other smaller monasteries. 

The name of the village granted to the Vihàra cannot be 
clearly read, but it appears to be Sihanaka and -was included in 
the Bávasanaka(?)-sthali in Surastra. 

The purpose for which the grant was made is the usual one 
in the Buddhist grants. 
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The name of the Dütaka cannot be read, but that of the writer 
of the grant is Anahila, the official referred toin cther grants 
of the same king. The date of the grant, which narrowly escaped 
destruction, is Sarn. 343 and is, as shown above in the introduc- 
tion, the earliest one for Siladitya III. Another grant of his 
dated Sam. 356, will be found published below. Other dates of 
the king found from his copper-plates are 346, 347, 348 (all 
unpublished), 350 (Ep. Ind. 4, 76), 352 (Ind. Ant. 11, 305), and 
365 (JASB. 7, 966). 


TEXT. 
UM 2. EP ७ काया 
2 महाराजाधिराजपरमेश्वरचक्रवत्ति श्रीधर 


8 . . . . दूरं तत्पादारविन्दभ्नवृत्तमा नखमणिरुचा ' मन्दाकिन्येव 


(yg. . . . . 

4 . . . . . [दाक्षिण्यमातन्वानस्य प्रबलधव]लिम्ना यशसां वल- 
येन मण्डितककुभो . 

5 स्याङ्गजः क्षितिपसंहतेरनुरागिण्या gha क्त "d... 


6 चण्डरिपुमण्डलं मण्डलाग्रमिवावलम्बमानः शरदि प्रसभमाकृष्टशिलीमु 


7 . . हणः पूर्व्वेमेव विविधवण्णोज्वलेन श्रृतातिशयेनोद्धासितश्रवणः पुनः] 

8 . . त्नकिरणमविच्छिन्नप्रदानसलिलनिवहावसेकविलसन्नवदैवलाडूरमि- 
वाग्रपाणिमुद्द . . . 

9 ध्वक्तविश्वम्भरः परममाहेश्वरः श्रीश्चुच सेनस्तस्याग्रजो’ परमहौपतिस्पश- 
दोषनास*नधियेव 

10 चिरतरचरितगरिमपरिकलितसकलनरपतिरतेप्रकृष्टानुरागरसरभसवक्याकृतप्र 
[णतसमस्त] 

11 . . मलयुगलः प्रोद्यामोदारदोइण्डदलितद्विषद्वग्गेदप्पे:प्रसर्प्पत्पटीय २ प्रताप- 
प्लो[षिताशेषशात्रुव] 


1 INegible.—2 Read ०्यशोंशुक०.--१ Read oga: —t Read नाश० 
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20 
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22 


. सुदशनचकः परिह्ृतबालक्रीडोनध<कृतद्विजातिरेकविकमप्रसाधितध- 


रित्री[तलोनज्ञीकृतजल] 


. म्यग्व्यवस्थापितवण्णोश्रमाचार पूरवरप्यूव्वीपतिभिख्तरिष्णालवलब्घ 
` र्स्यान्यपह्तानि [देवब्रह्मदेयानि] 


> 


ङ्कलनानुमोदनाभ्यां परिमुदिर्तात्रभुवनाभिर्नीन्दतोचि 
तोत्कृष्टधवलधम्मंष्वजप्र[काशितनिजवङ्को] . 
. त्तितमहोद्रङ्गादिदानव्यसनानुपजातसन्तोषोपात्तोदार 
aie पंक्तिपरपरादन्तु[रितनिखिल] 

मा परममहेश्वर: श्रीख्ररश्रह स्तस्याभ्रजन्मन X कुमुद- 
षण्डश्रीविकासिन्या कलावतश्चन्द्रि[कयेव कात्या] 
: लेपनपिण्डऱ्यामलविन्ध्यशलविपुलपयोधराभोगाया 
seam पत्युः श्रीक्रीलादित्यस्य [सून] 
. कलाचकवाल> केर्सारीन्द्र|हिशु[रि]व राजलक्ष्मी 
मचलवनस्थलीमिवालडुव्वाण : शिखण्डिकेतन इव रुचि[मच्चूडा] 


गम इव ग्रतापवानुछूसत्यझस्संयुगे विदलयन्नम्भोधरानिव 
परगजानुदय एवं तपनबाला is 

द्विषतां परममाहे[श्वर:] श्रीशील्वादित्य कुशली 

सर्व्वानेव समाज्ञापयत्यस्तु वस्संविदितं य . . या.मा 


डु ड़ाविद्वार[मण्डलान्तग्गेता]चा्येभिक्षुस्थिरमति- 
कारितविहारे आचाय्यभिक्षचिमलगुप्तकारि[तिभगव] . 


. डुज्डाविहारमण्डल[प्रावेइय कुक्कु राणकय्रामनि विष्टाचारय्य 
भिक्षुविमलगुस्तकारित[विहारे] 
`. भेषज्यचावरिकाद्युपयोगाय . . संबुद्धां च 
भगवतां बुद्धानां गन्धधूपपुष्प . 
; a खण्डस्फुटितप्रतिसंस्करणार्थ सुराषट्रेषु| बावस- 
नक(?)] स्थल्यां सीहाणक(१)ग्रामः [सोद्रन्न: ] 
सोत्पद्यमानविष्टिक : सव्वेराजकीयानामहस्तप्रक्षेपणी[य: 
Tea] 
5 Read ०स्तृष्णा —6 Read ०कीत्ति 
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26 . . . Majaa उदकातिसर्गगेण घम्मंदायों 
fas [aq] . . . . - 
27 T मिभद्रनू]पतिभिरस्मद्र esie der अनित्यान्येश्वय्यां 


[utm] . . . , 
28 '. . . . [ep jam ॥ वहुभिव्वसुधा भुक्ता राजभित्सगरा- 


दिभिः , . . . - 
39 . kiua निब्भुक्तमाल्यप्रतिमानि तानि [को नाम] 
30 . . [दानाहेलेने[त] ॥ सं ३०० ४० ३ द्वि आषाढ व 


No. NI. SECOND PLATE OF A GRANT OF SILADITYA IH, 


This plate is broken along its sides, and its surface is pierced 
by large holes. The most serious loss is that of the concluding 
portion which usually contains the date. The portion contain- 
ing the description of the property granted is also broken away. 
The plate measures approximately 15" 4107”. 

The letters are very distinctly and carefully engraved, and 
no difficulty is experienced in reading them, whenever the por- ' 
tion of the plate is in good condition. The inscription is compara- 
tively free from grammaticul mistakes. 

The grant is issued by Siladitya III, who is called only pa- 
ramamahesvara and bears no royal titles. 

The beneficiary is some Buddhist monastery included in the 
monastery of the queen Dudda, situated on the other side of Vala- 
bhi, 


No other details of the grant are available. 


TEXT. 
1 ['प्रदानसालेलक्षालिताग्रहस्तारावेन्दः कन्याया इव मसदुक]रप्रहणादमन्दी- 
कृतानन्दविधिव्व॑सुन्धरायाः< काम्मुकभनुव्वेद इव संभाविताशि- 
षलक्ष्यकलाप:] 


1 The plate begins with the first part of the description of Dharaseua 
V, exactly ns in the previous plate of the same king. 
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[ग्रणतसमस्तसामन्तमण्डलोत्तमान्नधृतचूडामणीय|मानशासन / परममाहे- 
अरपरमभद्व रकमहाराजाधिराजपर मेश्व[रचकरवत्ति श्री घर -] 
सेनस्तत्पितामहश्रातृश्रीशील्यादित्यस्य शाङ्गपाणेरि]वाङ्जन्मनो भक्ति- 
बन्धुरावयवक्स्पितप्रणतेरातिधवलया तत्पा[दारविन्दप्रवृत्तया] 
चरणनखमणिरुचा मन्दाकिन्येव नित्यममलि]तोत्तमाङ्गदेशस्यागस्त्यस्येव 
राजर्षेद्राक्षिण्यमातन्वानस्य प्रबलधवलिम्ना [यशसां वलयेन] 
मण्डितककुभा नभासि यामिनीपतेर्विरचिताखण्डपरिवेषमण्डलस्य पयोद- 

श्यामशिखरचू [चु ]करुचिरसह्यविं न्ध्य"स्तनयुगा[याः क्षितेः पत्युः 
श्रीदेर-] 

[भटस्याङ्गजः क्षितिपसंहतेर]नुरागिण्या* AGA: PE 
वरमालामिव manaa कृतपरिग्रह: [शोय]मप्र[तिह- 
तव्यापार-] 

[मानमितप्रचण्डरिपुमण्डलं] मण्डलाग्रामिवावलम्बमानः शरदि प्रसभमा- 
कि्*शिलीमुखबाणासनापादितप्र[ साधनानां . परभुवां] 

_ विधिवदाचरितकर]्रहणा? पूर्व्वमेव विविधवण्णोज्वलेन श्रुतातिशयेनोद्धा- 
सितश्रवणयुगलः पुनःपुनरुक्तेनेव रत्नान ङ्कारेण नालकृ[तश्रोत्रः] 

[परिस्फुरत्क]टकविकटकाटपक्षरत्नकिरणमविच्छिन्नप्रदानसलिलानिवहावशेक*- 
विळसन्नवशेवलाङ्कुरमिवाग्रपाणिमुद्वहन्‌ भ्रतविशा- 

[लरत्न]वलयजलधिबेलात टायमानभुजपरिष्वक्तविश्वम्भरः परममाहेश्वरः 
Ayaan परमहीपतिस्पशदोष्नाश- 

[घि]येव लक्ष्म्या ' स्वयमपि स्पष्टचेष्टमाक्तिष्टाङ्गयष्टिरतिरुचिरतरचारितगरि- 
मपरिकलितसकलनरपतिरतिप्रकृष्टानुरागसरभ- 

[स]वशीकृत प्रणतसमस्तसामन्तचक्रचूडामाणिमयूखखाचेतचरणकमल्युगलः 
्रोद्दमोदारदोर्दण्डदलितद्विषद्वर्गेदर्पः प्रसर्प- 

[त्प]टौय: ` प्रतापङ्रोषिताशेषशत्रृवङ्शः!? प्रणयिपक्षनिक्षि्तलक्ष्मीकः प्रेरित 
गदोर्क्षप्तसुदर्शनचक्रः परिहृतबालकीडः अनध कृत- 

[द्विजा]तिरेकविक्रमप्रसाधितधरित्रीतलः अनङ्गीकृतजलशय्यो पू्व्वपुरुषोत्तमः 
साक्षाद्वम्म इव सम्यग्व्यवस्थापितवणाश्रमाचारः पूर्व्वेरप्यूर्वीपति- 


2 These letters are put in by calculation.—-3 Read "विन्ध्य, --+ Read 
“रागिण्याः.-० Reade यश्ञोंशुकः.-5* Read स्वयं Read ope —7 Read’ 
“ग्रहणः 8 Read “बसेक?,--? Read oga: —19 Read “बः, 
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aana देवत्राह्म[ण |देयानि तेषामप्यतिसरलमनः 
प्रसरमुत्सङ्कलनानुमोदनाभ्या!म्परिमुदितत्रिभुवनाभि- 

[नन्दितो]च्छितोत्कृष्टधवलधर्म्मध्वजप्रकाशितनिजव!इ्शो देवद्विजगुरून्प्रतिं- 
पूज्य यथार्हमनवरतप्रवर्तितमहोद्रङ्गादिदानव्यवस्थोपजातसन्तोषो- 

[पात्तोदा]रकीर्त्तिपरंपरादन्तुरितनिखिलादेक्चक्रवालः स्पष्टमेव यथार्थ 
धम्मादित्यापरनामा परममहेश्वरः श्रीखर ग्रह्ृस्तस्याग्रजन्मनः 
कुमुदखण्डश्रीविकासि- 

[न्या कलाव]तश्चन्द्रिकयेव कीर्त्या धवलितसकलदिइमण्डलस्य खण्डितागुरु- 
विलेपनपिण्डऱ्यामलविन्ध्यशेलविपुलपयोधराभोगायाः क्षोण्याः 
पत्युः श्रोज्ञीलादित्यस्य सः 

[नु]न्नवप्रालेयकि[र]ण इव प्रतिदिनसंवर्धमानकलाचक्रवाल^ केसरीन्द्रशिशुरिव 
राजलक्ष्मीमचलवनस्थलीमिवालङ्कुब्वाण: झिखण्डिकेतन इव रुचिः 

[मच्चू ]डामण्डन!* प्रचण्डशक्तिप्रतापश्च शरदागम इव प्रतापवानुल्रसत्पद्मः 
संयुगे विदलयनम्भो*'धरानिव परगजानुदय एव तपन बा- 

[लात]प इव संग्रामे मुष्णान्न“मिमुखानामायून्सि द्विषतां [पर]ममाहेश्वरः 
श्रीश्षीलादित्यकुशलीसर्व्वानेव समाज्ञापयत्यश्तु वस्संविदितयथा 

[मा]तापित्रो;पुण्याप्यायनय'' श्रोबळभ्यभ्यन्तरिकायां सन्निवि्टराज्ञी- 
डुड़्ाकारितड़डा'*विहारनिवासिविहारनिवा'*सिचतु्िशाभ्यागता 

[्यभि]क्षसङ्घाय शयनासनग्लानभेषज्यचावरिकपिण्ड . . त्यत्थ भगवतां 
च बुद्धानां पूजास्नपनगन्ध . '. . . प- 

[तै]लायर्थ बिहारप्र[तिबद्धपा]दमूल[ . उश्प्र]जीवनाय विहार[स्य] खण्ड- 
स्फुटित[प्रति]सस्कार”णाय सुरा [ष्टेषु] 

du: सोपरिकरः सभूतवात . . न्यहि- 


रण्यादेयः सदशापराध: सोत्प 
21 


11 Read मोदनाम्यां" qf-.—12 Read *्वंशो.--13 Read ध्मण्डनः,--# Read 
“न्नम्भो०.--15 Read quura? —16 Read भायूंषि.- Read जप्यायनाय.--!8 Read 
ggT.—1? The phrase विहारनिवासि is apparently repeated here by mistake.— 
20 Read संस्करणाय.---“! Mlegible. 
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No. XII.—FiRsT PLATE OF A VALABHI GRANT. 

This plate, which is brittle, is damaged on both its sides, 
at its lower edge ind cracked in the middle. The edges of the 
plate afe fashioned into rims. It measures 8$"x11]', and 
contains 18 lines of writing. 

The letters are comparatively of a large size and are neatly 
engraved. The writing is almost free from grammatical mistakes. 

The grant, which was issued from Valabhi, breaks off in the 
latter part of the description of Siladitya Dharmaditya with the 
word धम्मोनुपरोधो, Hence by reference to other plates giving 
the full description of this king we can say that the second plate 
of this grant must begin with : 

ज्ज्वलतरीकृतात्थसुखसंपदुपसेवानिरूढधर्म्मादित्यद्वितायनामा परममाहेश्वरश्री- 
शीला दित्य: | 

This plate is probably the first half of a grant of Siladitya 1, 
the first plates of whose grants end as the present grant does. 
The measurements, lines, etc., are also very similar to those of his 
plates as, for instance, the grant of Sam. 287 above. 


TEXT. 
1 ओं स्वस्ति वलभीतः प्रसभप्रणतामित्राणां मेत्रकाणामतुलबलसम्पन्नमण्ड. 
लाभोगसंसक्त प्रहार- 
2 शतलब्धप्रतापः प्रतापोपनतदानमानाज्नवोपाज्जितानुरक्तमालश्त श्रेणी- 


बलावाप्तरा- 

3 ज्यश्री: परममहेश्वरश्रीभटाक्कोंदव्यवच्छिन्नराजवड्शान्मातापितृचरणार- 
विन्दप्रणतिप्रविधोताशेष- 

4 कह्मषर्सैशवात्प्रशृति खड्टद्वितीयबाहुरेव समदपरगजघटार्फोटनम्रकाशित- 


सत्वनिकषर्तत्प्रभा- 

5 वप्रणतारातिचूडारत्नप्रभासंसकतपादनखररिमसंहतिस्सकरस्मृतिप्रणीतमाग्गै- 
सम्यक्परिपालन- 

6 ्रजाहृदयरञ्जनान्वर्त्यराजशब्दः रूपकान्तिस्थेरयगाम्भीथ्यबुद्धिसम्पद्विस्स्म- 
रशझाङ्काद्रि- 


7 | राजा ]दधित्रिदशगुरुधनेशानतिशयानरशरणागताभयप्रदानपरतया तृण- 
वदपास्ताशेष- 
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8 [स्वकाय्येफल: ] प्रार्त्थनाधिकार्त्यप्रदानानन्दितविद्वत्सुहत्पणयिह्दय : पाद- 
चारीव सकलभुवन- 


9 [ मण्डलाभो]गभ्रमोद^ परममाहेश्वरः श्रोगुहसेनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पाद- 


नखमयूखसन्तानविसूत- 
10 [ जाहृवीजलौ]घप्रक्षालिताशेषकल्मष;ः प्रणयिशञतसहस्रोपँजीन्यमानस- 
म्पद्रूपलोभादिवाश्रित- 


11 [ स्सरभस]माभिगामिकंग्गुणेस्सहजशक्तिशि[क्षाबिशेषविस्मा]पिताखिलध- 
[नुद्धरः प्रथमनरपति-] 

12 [ समतिसृष्टा]नामनुपालयिता धम्भदायानामपाकत्ता प्रजोपघातकारिणामुप- 

dis 

प्रुवानां दर्श- 

13 [यिता श्रीसरस्वत्यो]रेकाधिवासस्य संहतारातिपक्षलक्ष्मीपरि[मोगदक्षविक्र- 
मो विकमोपसंप्रा-] 

14 [ प्तबिमलपारिथिव]श्रीः परममाहेश्वरः श्रीधरसेनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादानु- 
द्वयातस्स- 

15 [ जगदानन्दनात्यद्कु] तगुणसमुदयश्थगिवसमग्रदिग्मण्डलस्समरशतविशद- 
[ शोभासनाथ-] 

16 [ मण्डलाम्रद्युतिभा)सुरांसपीठो व्यूढगुरुमनोरथ्महाभारस्सब्वेविद्यापरापर- 
[ विभागाधि-] 

17 [गमावेमलमातिरापि स ]ब्वतस्सुभाषितलवेनापि सुखोपपादनीयपरितोष- 
स्समग्र[लोकागाध-] 


18 [गम्भौर्य्यहृदयो ]पि सुचरितातिशयसुव्यक्तपरमकल्याणस्वभावः [खिली-] 
19 [ भूतक्ृतयुग ]नुपतिपथविशोधनाधिगतोदसञकीर््तिध॑म्मीनुपरोधो 


No. XIII.—FIRST PLATE OF A VALABHI GRANT. 


A little portion of the plate on the right hand side is broken 
away. Also a small cut is made in the left hand side, consequen- 
tly a few letters are lost at the beginning of each line from the 
eleventh on. The plate is otherwise complete. The distance 
between the two holes at the bottom, intended to receive the rings, 
is 7$". The plate measures 82"x13", and contains 20 lines of 
writing. 
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The letters have become rather indistinct and can be read only 
with difficulty. 

The inscription breaks off in the beginning of the description 
of Dharasena III, ending probably with the words विगतानुसंधान- 
माहितारातिपक्ष. The second plate must therefore begin with something 
like मनोरथाक्षभंगः सम्यगुपलक्षितानेक”. 

This plate ends with the portion with which the first plates 
of Dhruvasena II usually do ; see e.g. No. XVII below. 


10 


TEXT. 
ओं स्वस्ति स्कन्धावारात्‌ . . . वासकत्‌ प्रसभप्रणतामे- 
त्राणां मैत्रकाणामतुलबलसंपन्नमण्डलाभोगसंसक्तप्रहारशतलब्ध- 


प्रताप- 

प्रतापोपनत दानमानाजर्जवोपार्जितानुरा गादनुरकतमौलश्त श्रेणीबलाबाप्तराज्य- 
श्रियः परममाहेश्वरश्रीभटा क्कादव्यवच्छिन्नराजव- 

ान्मातापितृचरणारबिन्दप्रणतिप्रविधौताशेषकत्मषः daara खद्ञांद्रे- 
तीयबाहुरेव समदपरगजघटास्फोटनप्रकाशितसत्वनिक- 

“शस्तत्प्रभावप्रणतारातिचूडा रत्न प्रभासंसक्तपादनखररिमसंहति: TETEH 
तिप्रणातमाग्गेसम्यक्‍परिपालन प्रजाहृदयरक्षनान्वत्थे- 

TANG: रूपकान्तिस्थेस्यघेस्येगाम्भाय्येशुद्धिसम्पद्धिः स्मरदाशाङ्काद्रिराजो- 
दधित्रिदशगुरुधनेशानतिशयानः शरणागताभयप्रदानपरत- 

या तृणवदपास्ताशेषस्वकार्ये फल*प्रात्थनाधिकार्त्थप्रदानानन्दितविद्रः्सुह्ृठाण- 
frasa: पादचारीव सकलभुवनमण्डलाभोग- 

प्रमोदः परममाहेश्वरः श्रीगुदसेनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादनखमयूखसंतान- 
बिस्तजाहृवीजलौघ प्रक्षालिताशेषकल्मघः प्रणयिशतस- 

हख्रोपजीव्यमानसम्पद्रूपलोभादैवाश्रितः सरभसमाभियामिकेग्गु*स्सहजरा- 
क्तिशिक्षाविशेषविस्मापेताखिलधनुरद्धरः प्रथमन रप - 

तिसमतिख्रष्टानामनुपालायेता धम्मेदायानामपाकर्ता प्रजोपघातकारिणामुपछ- 
वानां दर्शयिता श्रीसरखत्योरेकाधिवासस्य संहतारातिपक्ष- 

लक्ष्मीपरिभोगदक्षबिक्रमो विक्रमोपसंप्राप्तविमलपात्थिवश्रोः परममाहेश्वरः 
श्रीघरसेनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादानुद्धयातः सकलजगदानन्द- 


1 Read आवा? Read निकष".--3 Read फलः, 
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[ना]यद्कुतयुणसमुदयस्थगितसमग्रदिङ्कुडल : समरशतविजयशाभासनाथ- 
मण्डळाग्रद्युतिभासुरतरान्स*पीठोदूढगुरुमनोर[थ-] 
[महाभारः सञ्चैविद्यापरापरविभागाधिगमविमलमतिरपि सब्वेतः सुभा- 
षितलवेनापि सुखोपपादनीयपरितोषः समग्रलोका[गाध-] 
[गा]म्भीर्यहृदयोपि सुचरितातिशयसुब्यकतपरभकल्याणस्वभावः खिली 
भूतकृतयुगनृपतिपथविशोधनाधिगतो [दग्रकीतिंः ] 

[ध)म्मौनुपरोधोज्ज्वलतरीक्तार्त्थसुखसंपदुपसेवानिरूड्धस्भां द्त्य नामा 
परममाहेश्वर: श्रीशीलादित्य: तस्या[नुजस्तत्पाद्गानु-] 

(anla: स्वयमुपेन्द्रगुणेव गुरुणात्यादरवता समभिलषणीयामपि राज- 
लक्ष्मीं स्कन्धासतां परमभद्र इव [धुर्ग्यस्तदाज्ञासम्पादनेक-] 

(क]रसतयेवोद्वदन्खेदसुखरातिभ्यामनायासितसच्त्वसम्पत्ति: प्रणतिमेकां 
परित्यज्य प्रख्यातपोरुषाभिमानेरप्यरातिभिरनासादित- 

प्रतिक्रियोपाय: कृतनिखिलभुवनामोदाविमलगुणसेहतिः "प्रषभविघटित- 
सकलकलिविलसितगति: नीचजनाधिरोहिभिरशेषे- 

दषेरनामृष्टात्युन्नतहृदयः प्रद्यातपोरुषाद्धकोशलातिशयगणतिथविपक्षक्षिति- 
पतिलक्ष्मीस्वयं ग्रहप्रकाशित प्र- 

वीरपुरुषप्रथमसंख्याधिगमः परममाहेश्वरः श्रीखरग्रहस्तस्य तनयस्तत्पादा- 
gama: सकलविद्याधिगमविहितनिखिल- 

विद्वज्जनमन: परितोषातिशयः सत्त्वसंपदा त्यागोदाश्येंण च विगतानुसं- 
धानमाहितारातिपक्ष 

4 Read ogtjao, —> Read "संहतिः, Read “प्रसभ". 


No. XIV.—FIRST PLATE OF A VALABHI GRANT. 


This plate is the first half of a Valabhi grant, issued by one 
of the later kings of the dynasty as is seen from its size, the num- 
ber of lines it contains and from its contents which, it will be seen, 
ends with the description of Dharasena IV. It is intact onall 
its sides but not less than four large holes and some small ones 
pierce the body of the plate. The greater part of the plate, 
especially at the right hand side, is covered with a thick crust of 
verdigris, which cannot be removed in any way. Fortunately 
a few letters at the beginning of each line are visible. The plate 
measures 141" x121" and is pierced by two big holes at the bot- 
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tom, meant for the copper rings, which are missing. Instead of 
puttingdown conjecturally the letters which are hidden under 
the crust I give below only the letters at the beginning of each 
line which are legible. For the rest of the text the reader may 
refer to any similar first plate, for instance, the one in the grant 
of Sam. 356, published below. 


TEXT. | 
[ओं स्वस्ति विजयस्कन्थावारात्‌ पुलिण्डक(?)[वासकात्‌] . . . 
पनतदानमानाज्जेवोपार्डिजतानुरागा 
विन्दप्रणतिप्रीवधाताशष . 
चूडारत्नप्रभासंसकतपादनख . 
स्थर्य्यघेस्यंगाम्भीर्यबुद्धिसंपाद्वओी:ः . . . . 
य्येफलः प्रार्त्यनाधिकात्यप्रदानानन्दित 
पादनखमयूखसंतानविसृत . . . . . 
गुणस्सहजशक्तिशिक्षाविशेष. . . . « 
रिणामुपष्ठवानां दर्शयिता | 
ममाहेश्वरः' ALAA सुत. . . . , 
सनाथमण्डलाग्रद्यातेभासुर 
expen सुखोपपादनीयपरितोषः 
नृपतिपथविशोधनाधिगतोदग्रकीर्ति 
१द्त्यस्तस्यानुजस्तत्पादानुद्धयात, 
संपादनेकरसतयेवोद्रह 
परावज्ञाभिमानरसानामालिङ्गितमनो)्रत्तिः 
नामोदविमलगुणसंहातिः . . 
रुषास्रकौरालातिशयगणातिथविपक्ष . . . . 
तस्यः तनय*स्तत्पादानुध्यातः . , 
नासमाहितारातिपक्षमनोरथाक्षभङ्ग: 
विनयशोभाविभूषणः समरशत 
22 भूताञ्रकौशलाभिमान 


00 NAS Qv fF WN rm 


Fs ess es hs sph kh pa 
प 8 O0 छ ४ ०७ ७०८०० ८& 


1 Dharasena JI. — This 'is Siladitya T alias Dharmaditya.—3 This 
is Khargraha, the younger brother of Siladitya I.—4 This is Dharasena III. 
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23 सकलपूर्व्वनरपातिरतिदुस्साधनानामपि . 
24 रिव स्वयमभ्युपपन्नः प्रकृतिभि 
25 न्सितध्वान्तराशिः सततोदितसविता 
26 विग्रहसमासनिश्चयानिपुणः 

27 रुभयोरापि निष्णातः प्रकृष्टविक्रमोपि 
“28 वतामुदयः समयसमुपजानित 

29 imaam सुत 

30 एव श्रवणनिहितमौक्तिकालङ्कार . 
31 धपृदुकरग्रहणादमन्दीकृतानन्द 


5 This is Dhruvasen: IT.—® This is a part of the introductory descrip- 
tion of Dharasena IV. 


No. KV.—A PIECE OF THE FIRST PLATE OF A VALABHI GRANT. 


This is a small piece of a big copper-plate, the first of a grant 
of a later Valabhi ruler. It does not give us any important in- 
formation as it is damaged on all its sides. The piece, as it stands, 
is however in a rather good state of preservation and the letters 
can for the most part be read with ease wherever they have been 
preserved. The piece ends with the description of Dhruvasena 


II Baladitya. 


TEXT. 


1 

8 . प्तविमलपात्थिंवश्री: परममाहे धरश्रीधरः 

4 20.  लत्समरशतविजयशोभासनाथमण्डल. 

5 प्रेमलमतिराप सवतः सुभाषितलवेनापि सखा 

6 परमकल्याणस्वभावः खिलाभूतकृतयुग 
रूढध्वमादित्याद्रतीयनांमा परममाहेश्वर*. 

समभिलषणीयामापि राजलक्ष्मों स्कन्धासक्तत . 
सत्वसंपत्ति: प्रभावसंपद्रशीकृतनृपाते. 
1073 1 and 2 illegible.—? He must be Dharasena 11.—3 Siliditya I. 


.) 


> 50 
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10 . . . -  त्यज्यप्रख्यातपौरुषाभिमानेरप्य 

11 . . . , सकलकलिविलसितगातिनींचजना . 

12 . . गणतिथविपक्षक्षितिपति . 

13 4 

14 * , oom Me , ; 

15 . 20.0 शोभाविभूषणः समरशत 

16 . . परिभूतान्रकोशलाभिमान* 

17 . . . . . . . यिताविषयाणां . . . . 


I8 % gi e one र 


4 This line must contain the name of Kharagraha.—? Illegible.— 
This lacuna must contain the name of Dharasena 111.--7 Here at the end 
must be the descriptive portion of Dhruvasena II Baladitva 


No. XVI.—A PIECE OF THE FIRST PLATE OF A VALABHI GRANT. 

, This is a piece of a big Valabhi plate, the first half of a grant 
issued by one of the later rulers of the dynasty. The piece 
which is damaged on all its sides, is full of small holes and is 
moreover in an extremely brittle condition. The letters which are 
of a large size are well engraved and, wherever preserved, can be 
read without difficulty. 


TEXT. 
1 परितोषा . - . « 
2 शान्रकलालोक 
3 प्रत्यलोदग्रबाहु 
4 कळनृपतिमण्डलामेनन्दतशासनः 
5 पतिरपि दुस्साधानाम्‌ प्रसाधबिता 
6 न्नः प्रक्ृतिभिरघिगतकलाकलाप X कान्तिमा 
8 न्सितध्वान्तरादिः सततोदितसविता प्रकृतिभ्धः परंप्र- . 
9 सन्धिविग्रहसमासनिश्चयानिपुण स्थानेनुरूपमादेशं 
10 रुभयोर[पि नि]ष्णातंः प्रकष्टविकमोपि करुणाम्दुहृद . 
11 दोषवतामुदयसमुपर्ज[नित]जनतानुरागप 3 
12 हेश्वरश्रीश्ु बसेनस्तस्य [सुतस्त]त्पादकमल . 


विश्रममल 


mn 
oo 
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82 
COPPER-PLATES IN THE BHAVNAGAR MUSEUM 


The Barton Museum at Bhavnagar in Kathiavad possesses 
9 grants of the rulers of Valabhi: five of them have already .been 
published, two!4 more are in the hands of Mr. R. D. Banerji for 
publication, and the remaining two were found by me to be yet 
unpublished. The Hon. Secretary of the Museum was kind enough 
to lend these two to me for the purpose of publication. 

One of the two grants is complete ; the other, which is incom- 
plete, consists of the second half only. The first half of the second 
grant has been lying, also unpublished, in the Watson Museum at 
Rajkot. The,second grant, thus completed, forms the basis of 
the second article. 

The first grant is dated Sam. 313, and the second one is dated 
Sam. 356. These dates, as will be seen below, are quite new to 
us. The grants, in fact, give us very valuable information. 


No. XVII.—Gonas CoprPER-PLATES OF DHRUVASENA II: 
[GUPTA-JSAMVAT 313. 


These two plates, making a complete grant, were discovered 
in 1908 in the village called Goras in the Mahuva District of the 
Bhavnagar Statein Kathiavad, and have been preserved in the 
Barton Museum, Bhavnagar. 

- These plates, which are in excellent state of preservation, 
weigh about 16 lbs. They have been joined together by the 
usual seal of the Valabhi kings. They are inscribed as usual on 
one side only and measure 153" x 112". Their edges are fashioned 
into deep rims on the four margins to protect the writing. There 
are 24 lines of writing in the first plate, and 25 in the second. 


13 (a) Katpur grant of Sam. 252 (Skt. and Pkt. Inscr. of Kathiawad, 
p. 35). 
, (b) Botad grant of Sam. 310 (Ind. Ant. 6, 12). 
(c) Lunsadi grant of Sam. 352 (ibid. 11, 305). 
(d) Devali grant of Sam. 375 (WZKM. 1, 253). 
(e) Gopanath grant (Ind. Ant. 13, 148). 
14 They are of Sam. 347 and 387. 
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The letters, very boldly and neatly engraved, can be read 
with ease. 


The grant was issued from Valabhi by  paramamühesvara 
$ri-Dhruvasena, also called Baladitya. He does not bear any 
royal epithet in any of his grants The panegyrical introduction 
including the description of each one of his predecessors, is pre- 
cisely like that in his grant of Sarnvat 310 published in Ind. Ant 
'6, 12 
i The grant is dated the 14th day of the bright half of Sravana 
of Sam. 313. The earliest grant found of the king is the one men- 
tioned already (of Sam. 310) and the latest of Sam. 321 ; see Ep. 
Ind. 8, 194. Two more grants of the same king, both of Sam. 
320, were published in JBBRAS. 20,6 andin Ep. Ind. 8, 188. 
One more grant of his dated Sam. 312 is yet unpublished. 


The grantees in the present case are two Brahmans of the 
Kapisthala15 gotra and followers of the Samaveda. They had 
migrated from Velapadra and had settled in Gorakesa. One of 
the Brahmans was named Devakula and was the son of the Brah- 
man Sarmman ; the other, the nephew!? of the former, was named 
Bhada and was the son of Brahman Dattila 


The property granted to them is described thus :— 

(1) A field consisting of three pieces and measuring 100 
padavarttas (of land) in the village called Bahumüla 
situated in the Vatapallikà district in Surastra. In 
the south-west quarter (of the village) lies the first 
piece, of which the boundaries are: to the east Am- 
ragartta, to the south also Amragartta, to the west 
the field of the Sangha," (and) to the north of the 


J For the use of this word in the sense of gotra, see the Siddhanta- 
kaumudi, VIII. 3. 91. 

16 It is not quite clear whether the latter Brahman Bhàda was the 
nephew ( भ्रातृव्य ) of Devakula or of his father Sarmman. In the former case 
the two grantees stand in the relation of uncle and nephew and in the latter 
case of cousins. 

17 This may be the monastery of Mimma for which a grant in the 


same village was made sixty five years back. See the grant of Sam. 248, 
Ind. Ant. 5, 206. 
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field of Devi. In its western quarter lies the second 
piece whose boundrjes are: to the east the field given 
as a brahmadeya!? to Kumarabhoga, to the south 
the boundary of (the village) Gorakesa, to the west 
also the boundary of Gorakesa, (and) to the north 
the field of Buttaka. Similarly in the same western 
quarter lies the third piece whose boundaries are: 
to the east the Goraksita!? field, to the south the brah- 
madeya field of Sthaviraka, to the west the brahma- 
deya field of Sasthisüra, (and) to the north thefield of 
the Kutumbi Kuhundaka. 

(2) Also in this very village called Bahumüla in its western 
quarter a second (field of) 100 padavarttas and con- 
sisting of three pieces. The boundaries of the first 
piece are : to the east the field of the Brahman Bhava, 
to the south the field of the Sangha, to the west the 
brahmadeya field of Sthavira, (and) to the north the 
field of Kutumbi Kuhundaka. The boundaries of the 
second piece are: to the east the brahmadeya field 
of Sthavira, to the south the brahmadeya field of 
Kumarabhoga, to the west the brahmadeya field of 
Nanna, (and) to the north the brahmadeya field of 
Sasthisüra. The boundaries of the third piece are: 
to the east the field of Sangha, to the south the boun- 
dary of Gorakesa, to the west also the boundary of 
Gorakesa, (and) to the north the brahmadeya field 
of Kumarabhoga. 

The Dütaka or executive officer of this.grant is Samanta 
Silàditya. He seems to belong to the royal family. In the 
grant of Sarn. 310 the same man is Dütaka. But in other grants 
of Dhruvasena the Dütaka is Rajaputra Kharagraha. 

The grant was drafted by the Chief Secretary (Divirapati) 
Vattrabhatti, who was also the minister for peace and war (san- 


18 A brahmadeya grant is accompanied with some special privileges 
which are not given in an ordinary granf. 
19 A pasture land meant for the cattle to graze in. Cf. the Marathi word 


गायरान, 
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dhivigrahādhikrta). He was also the writer of the grant of Sam. 


310. 
As regards the localities mentioned in the grant, Velapadra 


cannot be exactly identified. It is, however, mentioned in two 
more grants of Sam. 210 and 252.°° In the latter it is said to be 
in the Jhari District (sthali). Jhari can be identified with the 
modern Jhar in the Amareli District in Kathiavad. Gorakesa 
js no doubt the modern village Goras in the Mahuva District in 
the Bhavnagar State, where the present plates were discovered. 
The village Bahumüla situated in the Vatapallika-sthali is also 
mentioned in the grant of Sam. 248,?! but it cannot be identified. 
Text. 
First plate. 
1 ओंथ्स्वस्ति बलभीतः प्रसभप्रणतामित्राणा मेत्रकाणांश्मतुलबलसम्पन्न - 
म णडलाभोगसंसक्तप्रहारश तळब्घप्रताप- 
2 प्रतापोपनतदानमानाज्जवोपाज्जितानुरागादनरङतमोऽलभृतश्रेणीबलावाप्त- 
Tama परममाहेश्वरश्रीभराक्को- 
3 दव्यवाच्छित्नराजवड़ा न्मातापितृचरणारविन्दप्रणातेप्राविधोताशेषकल्मष: शैश- 
वात्प्रश्रतिखङ्गद्वितीयबाहुरेव सम॑- 
4 दपरगजघटास्फोटनप्रकाशितसत्वनिकषः तत्प्रभावप्रणतारातिचूदाररत्नप्रभा- 
संसबतपादनखररिमिसडातिः सक- 
5 लस्मरृतिप्रणीतमारर्गसम्यक्परिपालनप्रजाहृदयरञ्जनान्वरर्थराजशब्दः SN- 
कान्तिस्थैर्यंगाम्भौर्व्यवुद्धिसम्पद्भिः स्मरशाशा- 
6 'ड्राद्रराजोर्क्कधत्रिदशगुरुधनेशानतिशयानः झरणागताभयप्रदानपरतया 
त्रि"णवदपास्ताशेषखकाय्यैफल!! प्रात्थना- 
7 घिकात्थंग्रदानानन्दितविद्वत्सुहत्मणयिहृद्य: पादचारीव सकलभुवनमण्डला- 
भोगप्रमोदः परममाहेश्वरः श्रीगुह- 
1 From the original copper-plates.—? Expressed by a symbol.— 
3 Read मैत्रकाणामतुल,--६ In earlier grants the word is सपत्न, See Ep. Ind. 3, 
319.—5 For the meaning of these words see Ind. Ant. 48,207. —$ Read श्रियः -— 


7 Read बंशान्माता,-- Read चूडा.-° Read इाशाइकाद्रिराजो.!0 Read तृण, 
1 Read फलः. 


20 See Ep. Ind. 15, pp. 255 and 187 respectively. 
21 See Ind. Ant. 5, 206. 
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सेनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादनखमयूखसन्ता नविस्ग्तजाहवीजलाघप्रक्षालिताशेष- 
कल्मष: ग्रणयिहातसहस्रोपजीव्यमान- 

सम्पद्रूपलोभादिवाश्रितः सरभसमाभिगामेकेग्गुणेस्सहजशक्तिशिक्पाविशेप- 
विस्मापिताखिलधनुद्धरः प्रथमनरपति- 

समातिस्र्टानामनुपालयिता TH अपाकत्तो प्रजोषधातकारिणामुपप्ठु- 
qai दशयिता श्रीसरखत्योरेकाधिवा- 

uu सड्हतारातिपक्पलक्ष्मीपरिभोगदक्पविक्रमो:”” विक्रमोपसंग्राप्तवि- 
मलपार्थिवश्ना: परममाहेश्चिरः'' श्रीधरसेनः 

तस्य सुतः तत्पादानुष्यातः सकलजगदानन्दनाव्यद्कुतगुणसमुदयस्थगितस- 
मम्रदिइसण्डलः समरशतविजया''दोभा- 

सनाथमण्डळादयू'र्णतभासुरतरान्स''पीठोदूढगुरू ''मनोरथमहाभारः AA- 
विद्यापरापरावभागाधिगमविमळमतिर- 

पि सर्व्वतः मुभापितळवेनापि मुखोपपादनीयपारितोपः समग्रलोकागाध- 
MAARA सुचरितातिशयसुव्यक्तपरम- 

कल्याणखभावः. ?°खीलाभृत्तक्ृतयुगतूपतिपथविशोधनाधिगतोदग्रकीतिः 
धम्मोनुपरोधोज्ञ्चळत रीक्ृतार्त्थमुखसम्पदुपमेवा- 

निल्ढ्यस्मादित्याद्वितीयनामा परममाहेश्वरः श्रीरिलादित्यः 
तस्यानुजस्तत्पादानुद्धयातः स्वयमुपेन्द्रगुरुणव गुरुणात्या- 

दरवता समभिलपनी'यामपि राजळत्रध्मीस्कन्थासक्तां परमभद्र इव धुब्य 
तदाज्ञासम्पादनेकरसतयेवोद्रहनखेदसुख- 

रातिभ्यामनायासितसत्वसम्पत्तिः प्रभावसम्पद्वशीकृतनृर्पातिशतशिरोरत्नच्छा- 
योपगूढपादपीठोपि परावज्ञाभिमान- 

रसानालिङ्गितमनोत्रृत्तिः प्रणतिमेकां परित्यज्य प्रष्यातपौरुषाभिमानरप्यराति- 
मिरनासादितप्रतिक्रियोपायः कृतनिखि- 


लभुवनामोदविमलगुणसङ्हातिः प्रसभविघटितसकलकली*“विलसितगतिः 
नाचजनाधिरोहिभिरहोपेद्दो परना मृष्टात्यु- 

न्नतहृदयः प्रस्यातपोरुषात्रकौशलातिदायगणातिथावेपकपनिपतिपतिलकप्मी- 
>!स्वयम्रहप्रकाशित प्रवीरपुरुषग्रथ मसर्या- `° 


12 Read qzat.— Read faat — h Read माहश्वरः.—?? Read विजय. 
10 Read gà —17 Read तरास 18 Read z5,—19 Read खिलीभूत, Read 
Noss I = KA eni 
mi Read संंइति:---2 Read af Read TRGA? Read 
न्वये २ Read Ara, 
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99 घिगमः परममाहेश्वरः MAME: तस्य तनयः तत्पादानुध्यातः 
सकलविद्याधिगमविहितनिखिलविद्वजनमन:परितोषातिश यः 

23 सत्वसम्पदा त्यागोंडास्थेणः” च विगतानूः'संधानाशमाहितारातिपक्षमनो- 
रथाकषभङ्गः सम्यगुपलक़िषतानेकशासत्र- 

24 कलालोकचरितगहृरविभागोपि परमभद्रप्रकृतिः अक्लत्रिमप्रश्नयविनयशोभा- 
विभूषण: समरशतजयपताका- 


Second plate. 


25 हरणप्रत्यलो*दग्रबाहुदण्डबिभ्वन्सितनिखिलप्रतिपकषदप्पोदयः स्वधनुः 

प्रभावपरिभूतात्रकोशछाभिमानसकलनूपाति मण्ड- 

26 लामिनन्दितशासन: परममंहेश्वर :?  "'श्रिधरसेन. तस्यानुजः 

तत्पादानुध्यातः सच्चरितातिशयितसकलपूव्वेनरपातिरातिडु- 

27  स्साधा“ना[ना*]मपि प्रसाधयिता विषयाणां मूत्तिमानिव पुरुषकारः 

परित्रद्धगुणानुरागनिड्भरचित्तर्शत्तमिर्म्मनुरिव स्वय- 

28 मभ्युपपन्नः saa: अधिगतकलाकलाप: कान्तिमान्नित्रिःतिहेतुरकलङ्क 

^ कुसुदनाथः प्राञ्यप्रतापस्थागेतदिगन्तराल'“प्रध्वान्स-*° 

29 तध्वान्तराशिः सततोदितस्सविता प्रकृतिभ्यः परं प्रत्ययमरत्थवन्तमतिबहु- 

तिथप्रयोजनानुबन्धमागमपरिपूर्ण - विदधानः सन्धिविग्र- 

30 हसमासनिश्चयनिपुणः स्थानेनुरूपमादेरं ददद्रुणवृद्धिविधानजानितसंस्कार- 

स्साधूनां राज्यसा**लातुरीयतन्त्रयोरुभयोरपि 

31 निष्णातः प्रङृष्टाविक्रमोपि करुणामूदुहृदयः श्रुतवानप्यगब्वितः कान्तोपि 

प्रशमी स्थिरसोहृदय्धोपिः निरसिता दोषवतां उदय- 

32 समयसमुपजनितजनतानुरागपरिविहितभुवनसमत्थितप्राथेतबा लादित्य- 

द्वितीयनामा परममाहेश्वरः sin ges: कुशली 

33 स्वानेव यथा संम्बः°द्वघमानकान्समा्ञापयः्यस्तु वस्संविदित यथा मया 

मातापित्रोः पुण्याप्यायनाय **बलापद्रविनिग्गंतगोरकेशनि- 
वासिकपि- 

26 Read त्यागौदार्येण,-27 Read तानुसधानसमा,-?8 Read प्रत्ययो,--? Read 
विध्वेसित,---30 The stroke meant ford is through mistake placed right above 
the letter म, Read माहेश्वरः. Read sf} — 22 Read दुस्साधना,--?? Read निवृति. 
— Read ाल.—-% Read ध्वंसि.--४५ Read झाला.--37 Read हृढयोपि,— 
38 Read सम्बध्य. The proper reading of this word must be वेलापद्र as 
the place is mentioned in some other plates ; compare Ep. Ind. 14, 255 and 
Ind. Ant. 1-4, 187. 


34 
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38 


39 
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41 
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छलसगोत्रछन्दोगसब्रह्मचारित्राह्मणशर्म्मपुत्रत्राह्मणदेवकुलतथतद्भातृ व्य- 
ब्राह्मणदत्तिलपुत्रत्राह्मणभादाभ्यां सुराष्ट्रेषु वटपालिका- 
स्थल्या-* 

न्तग्गेतबहुम''लग्रामे त्रिखण्डावस्थितपादावरत्तशतपरिमाणं क्षेत्रं यत्र 
दक्षिणापरसीम्नि प्रथमखण्ड यस्य आघाटनानि पूर्वतः आश्रगत्ता 
दक्षिणत आम्रग- 

त्ता च अपरतः सडघक्षेत्रं उत्तरतः देवीकषेत्रं तथापरसीम्नी*' द्विर्ताय- 
खण्डं यस्याघाटनानि yaa कुमारभागब्रह्मदेयकषेत्रे gA- 
णतः गोरकेशसीमा 

अपरतः गोरकेशसि“*मेव उत्तरतः gaa तथापरसीम्न्यैव तृताय- 
खण्ड यस्या आघाटनानि पूर्वतः गोराविषतक्षेत्र दक्षिणतः 
स्थविरकब्र- 

HAIFA अपरतः षष्टिशर''त्रह्मदेयक्षेत्र उत्तरतः कुट्रम्बिकुहुण्डक- 
क्षेत्र तथास्मिन्नेव बहुमूलग्रामे अपरसीम्नि द्विर्तायत्रिखण्डाब- 
स्थितपा- 

दावत्तेशतं यत्र॒ प्रथमखण्डस्याघटननि*' पूर्व्वतः ब्राह्मणभावकपेत्रं 
दक्षिणतः सङघक्षेत्र अपरतः स्थविर्रह्मदेयकषेत्रः) उत्तरतः 
कुटुम्बिकुहुण्डककषेत्रं 

तथा द्वितीयखण्डस्याघाटनानि पूव्वतः स्थविरकब्रह्मदेयक्षेत्रं दविषणतः 
कुम(मा)रभोगब्रह्मदेयकषेत्रंञ्च'' अपरतः णण्णब्रह्मदेयषेत्रं 
उत्तरतः NIBA 

रब्रह्मदेयक्षेत्रं dur? fade zara पूब्वतः सडघवषेत्र दक्ष- 2 
णतः गोरकेशसीमः अपरतः गोरकेशसीमबः उत्तरतः 
कुमारभोगब्रह्म- 

देयक्षेन्नं . एवमेतदुर्परिलिखितषट् ण्डावस्थितं भूपादावत्तशतद्वयं da 
. सोपरिकरं सभूतवातप्रत्यांय** सधान्यहिरण्यादेयं सदशापरा- 

q सोत्पद्यमानविष्टिकं सर्व्वराजकायानामहस्तप्रक्पेपणीयं पूव प्रत्तदेचत्रह्म- 
देयवज्ज भूर्मिच्टिद्रनृयेनाचन्दराकार्ण्णवविषतिर्सरत्पन्वत- 


40 Read स्थल्यन्त.---11 This village name is also found in another 
grant (Ind. Ant. 4, 174) as बहुमूल which seems to be the correct 
reading.—-42 Read सीम्नि.--49 Read दक्षिणत :-—*4 Read सीमव —45 Read 
यस्य.-४6 Read Sa, — Read स्याघारनानि--+3 Read #93,—19 Read 
क्षेत्रं च.--50 Read तृतीय. Read स्याघाटनानि.--52 Read दक्षिणत:.--- Read 
सीमेव,---34 Read प्रत्यायं.--55 Read न्यायेनाः 
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44 समकालानं पुत्रपोत्रान्वयभोग्यं उदकातिसग्गेंण धर्म्मदायो fies: यतो- 
नयो: उचितयो% ब्रह्मदेयस्थित्या भुञ्जातः”” कृषतः TAN 
प्रदिशतोव्वा न Sagara? वरत्तितव्यमायामिभद्रनृपतिभिरप्यस्मद्वङ्* 
meal अनित्यान्यैश्वर््याण्यस्थिरं मानुष्यं सामान्यञ्च भूमि- 
46 दानफलमवगच्छद्भिरयमस्मद्दायोनुमन्तव्यः परिपालयितव्यश्चेत्युक्तं च ॥ 
बहुभिव्वंसुधा भुक्ता राजभिस्सगरादिभिः [।*] यस्य यस्थ 
47 यदा भूमिस्तस्य तस्य तदा फळं ॥ यानीह दारिद्रथभयात्नरेन्देर्दनानि धर्म्मा- 
यतनीकृतानि । नि्वर्भुकतमाल्यप्रतिमानि तानि को नाम 
48 साधुः पुनराददित^ ॥ षछ"'वर्षसहस्राणि cb तिष्ठाते भूमिदः[।*} 
आच्छेत्ता चानुमन्ता च तान्येव नरके वसेत ॥ दूतकोत्र । ४ 
49 सखामन्तशीलादित्यः [।*] लिखितमिदै सन्थिविग्रहाधिकृतदिवि- 
रपतिघत्रभाट्टना”। d ३०० १० ३ श्रावण झु १० ४ 
[1* ] स्वहस्तो मम SSS 
56 Read यतोनया उचितया.--67 Read भुञ्जतः.-58 Read कषेयत:.--* Read 


द्वथाषेधे.--0० Read बंश---01 Read ददीत —62 Read qf.—9? Read तिष्ठति.--" 
64 This sign of punctuation is unnecessary.—95 Drop the repha on pa, 


ee 
Qt 


No. XVIIL.—A Grant OF SILADITYA III [GUPTA-JSAMVAT 356. 
The two plates making this grant of Siladitva IIT of Sam. 
356, which form the basis of this article, were found preserved 
in different places, the first one in the Watson Museum at Rajkot, 
and the second one in the Barton Museum at Bhavnagar. From 
their measurements, the distance between the holes meant for 
the copper rings, from their letters and from the concluding por- 
tion of the first plate and the commencing portion of the second 
plate I find that both these plates are of the same grant.!? 
About the first plate the only information available is that 
i has been preserved in the Rajkot Museum for the last 28 years, 
since the time of its foundation and that it was included in the 
collection of the late Col. Watson, which was purchased for the 


10 I may point out that a first plate lying in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, and a second plate lying in the Watson Museum, Rajkot, 
together make up a complete grant of Sam. 210. Unfortunately they 
have not been published together. The first half was published by Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar in Ep. Ind. 17, 109; the second half will be published by 
me in a subsequent issue of the same Journal. 
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Watson Museum. Nothing is knowr as to how the second plate 
came into the possession of the Barton Museum. The first plate 
is in a bad state of preservation. It is very thin and brittle 
and contains Some large and small holes on its face. The letters 
are also defaced, but they can almost all be read. The second 
plate is in a better state of preservation. It has suffered at its 
rims, destroying a letter or two in each line. A hard deposit 
of rust has made some letters in the right hand side difficult to be 
deciphered. The portion of the last line has grown very brittle. 
Fortunately the date is intact. 

Each of the plates measures 18" x12]". The engraving of 
the letters, as seen from the second plate, which is in a better state 
of preservation, is fairly well executed. But the inscription is 
full of spelling mistakes, such as the omission and the misuse 
of the short and long vowels. 

The grant was issued by Siladitya HI. The introductory 
description of him and his predecessors is practically the same as 
in other grants of his from Valà (Nos. X and XI above). 


The grantee was the Buddhist monastery built by Acarya 
Bhiksu Vimalagupta, of the village Kukkuranaka, in the out- 
skirt of Dudda-vihara in Valabhi. It may be remarked that the 
Bhiksu Vimalagupta and the village he belonged to are both men- 
tioned in another grant of Sam. 413 published above. 

The property granted to the vihàra consisted of a village 
called Kasaka, which is said to have been situated in (the province 
of) Surástra. The portion of the plate containing the name of the 
district (sthali) in which it was included has suffered severely. 

The purpose for which the grant was made is the usual one with 
the Buddhist grants, viz. to provide for the worship of Buddhas, 
and to meet the necessary expenses of the inmates of the monastery. 

The Ditaka who executed this grant was the prince Khara- 
graha and the writer was divirapati Anahila, son of the divirapati 
Skandabhata, the minister for peace and war. The names of both 
these officials are found in other grants of the king. 

The date of the present grant, Sam. 356, is new, and is one 
of the latest dates found of the king. 
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First plate. 


1 ओं स्वस्ति विजयस्कन्धावारात्‌ पिच्छि[पजि](?)वासकात्‌ प्रसभप्र- 
णतामित्राणां मत्रकाणामतुलबळसंपन्नमण्डलाभोगसंसक्त'प्रहारशत- 
लब्धप्रतापं!प्रता- 

पोपनतदानमानाज्जवोपानितानुरागादनुरक्तमोलभ्रतःःश्रेणीबलावाप्तराज्यश्रि- 
य परममाहेश्वरश्रीभ टा क्क दव्यवच्छिन्नराजवङशः न्मातापित्रि“च- 


bo 


3 रणारविन्दप्रणातिप्रावधाताशषकल्मषः शोशवात्रभ्टाते खज्नद्वित्ती-यबाहुरेव 
समदपरगजघटास्फोटनप्रकाशितसत्त्वनिकषस्तत्प्रभाव प्र- 
4 णतारातिचूडारत्न प्रभासंसक्‍तपादनखररारमसंहतिस्सकलस्म्राति प्रणीतमाग्गस- 
म्यबपरिपालनप्रजाहृदयरज्जनादन्वर्त्थराजशब्दो 'रुप- 
5 कान्तिस्थेय्य गाम्भीय्यबुद्धिसंपाद्ध: स्मरशशाङ्काद्रिराजोदधित्रिदशगुरुधनेशा- 
नतिशयानः शरणागताभयप्रदानपरतया शत्रणबदपास्तारो- 
6 श्शस्वकार्य्यफल!"प्रात्थनाधिकार्त्थप्रदानानन्दितविद्वत्सुह्ृत्परणायेह्ृदयः पाद- 
चारीव सकलभुवनमण्डलाभोगप्रमोदः परममाहे- 
7 श्वरः श्रीशुहसेनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादनखमयूखसंतानविद्वतजाहवीजलोघपम्रक्षा- 
एलताशेषकल्मषः प्रणयिशतसहस्रो[पजी]व्यमान- 
8 संपद्रूपलोभादिवाश्रितः सरभसमःमिगामिकेग्गुणेस्सहजर्शाक्तिशिक्षाविशेष - 
विस्मापिताखिलधनुर्द्धरः प्रथमनरपति[समतिख]ष्टाना- 
9 मनुपालायेता धम्मदायानामपाकत्ती प्रजोपघातकारिणासुपएवानां दर्शयिता 
श्रीसरस्वत्योरेकाधिवासस्य संहतारातिपक्षलक्ष्मीप- 
10 रिमोगदक्षविक्रमो विक्रमोपसंप्राप्तविमलपात्थिवश्रीः परममाहेश्वर!? 
श्रोधरसेनस्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादानुष्यातःस्सः'कलजगदानन्दनात्य- 
11 डुतगुणसमुदयस्थगितसमग्रदिडुण्डल: !* समरशतविजयशोभासनाथमण्डला- 
ग्रद्यतिभासुरतरांसपीठोदूढ गुरुमनो रथ - 
12 महाभारः सर्व्वविद्यापरापरविभागाधिगर्मावमलमतिरपि seqq: सुभाषित- 
लवेनापि सुखोपपादनीयपरितोष: समग्रलोका- 
1 Read प्रतापात.--£ Read भूत.--3 Read वंशान्मा.---२ Read पितू.--5 Read 
द्वितीय,--९ Read रूप.--? In some other plates we find one more word, Wd, 


here.—8 Read तृण.--9 Read 3 —19 Read फल:.-! Read मामि.-- 
2 Read माहेश्वर: ,— ० Read ध्यातस्सकल,--1$ Read दिग्मण्डलः. 
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13 गाधगाम्भीर्य्यहदयो[ पि ] 7सुचरतातिशयसुब्यक्तपरमकल्याणस्वभाव 
खिलीभूतकृतयुगनृपातिपथधविशोधनाधिगतो द[ ग्रकीत्ति |ध॑र्म्मा - 

14 नुपरोधो[ज्व] [लतरोकृतार्थ]सुखसंपदुपसेवानिरूढ धर्स्मा दित्याद्वितिः"्यनामा 
परममाहेश्वर: श्रीशीलादित्यस्तस्यानुजस्त[त्पादानुद्ध यात: ] 

15 स्वयमुपे[न्द्र]गुरुणि]व गुरुणात्यादरवता समभिलषणीयामपि रा[ज]लक्ष्मी 
स्कन्धासक्तां परमभद्र इव धु्य्यस्तदाज्ञासंपादनेक[र]सत[ये वो] 
&&- 

16 न्खेदसुखर्सतिभ्याम]|नायासितसत्वसंपात्ति: प्रभावसंपद्व[शी]कृतनृपातिशत- 
शिरोरत्नच्छायोपगूढपादर्पाठोपि परावज्ञाभिमानरसाना- 

17 BRA: प्रणतिमेकां परित्यज्य प्रख्यातपोरुषाभिमा[ने]रप्यराति- 
भिरनासादितप्रतिकरियोपाय”” कृतनिखिलभु वनामोदविमलगु- 

18 णसंहतिः* प्रसभविघटितसकलकालिविलासितगतिः ?निचजनाघिरोहिमि- 
रशेषेद्दोषैरनामृष्ात्युन्नतहृदयः प्रख्यातपौरुषास्रकाशलातिश- 

19 aL गुण *]गणतिथविपक्षाक्षतिपतिलक्ष्मीस्वयंप्रह प्रकाशितप्रवारपुरुषप्रथमसं- 
ख्याधिगमः परममाहेश्वरः श्रीखरग्रहस्तस्य तनयस्तत्पादानु- 
ama”? 

20 सकलविद्याधिगमविहितनिखिलविद्वजनमन RAA nai त्या- 

` गोदार्येणविगतानुसन्धानासम”*हितारातिपश्षमनेरथाक्षभज्ञ: सम्य- 

21 गुपलक्षितानेकशात्रकलालोकचरितगह्ृराविभागोपि परमभद्रप्रकृतिरकृत्रिमप्र- 
श्रयविनयशोभाविभूषण: समरशतजयपताकाहरणप्र- 

22 त्यलोदग्रबाहुदण्डविध्वान्सि*तनिखिलप्रतिपक्षदप्पोंदयः स्वधनुःप्रभावपरि-` 
भूताञ्रकौशलाभिमानसकलनृपतिमण्डलाभिनन्दितशासनः परम- 
माहेश्वरः 

28 श्रीधरसेनंस्तस्णनुजस्तत्पादानुद्ध घातः*सचरितातिशयितसकलपूर्व्वनरपतिः 
अतिदुस्साधा2नामपि प्रसाथयिता विषयाणां मर्त्तिमानिव 
पुरुषकार ? परिवृद्धगुणा- 

24 जुरागनिर्व्भेरचित्तर्वृत्तभिर्मनुरिव स्वयमभ्युपपन्नः प्रक्तिभिरधिगतकला- 
कलाप x कान्तिमान्निवृतिहेतुरकलङ्ककुसुदनाथः° *'प्रज्यप्रतापस्थ- 
गितदिगन्तराल*शप्रध्वन्सि-१ 

15 Read सुचरिता . . . . . स्वभावः.-1 Read द्वितीय,--17 Read 

पाय: —18 Read संहृति :.—19 Read ¢t4.—20 Read नुद्धयात:.21 Read मन्‌:.-- 
22 Read तिशयः.23 Read सन्धानसमाहिता.-2* Read विध्वंसित. Read 


धनुः.-26 Read ध्यातः.?7 Read पति :. Read साधनाना.---2१ Read 
कार: .--3० Read नाथ:.-7 Read प्राज्य? Read दिगन्तराल:.--33 1२९8 प्रध्वंसित. 
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25 


26 


33 


34 


35 


तध्वान्तराशिः* सततोदितः सविता प्रकृति*्य: परंप्रत्ययं अत्थवन्तमति- 
बहुतिथप्रयाजनानुबन्धमागमपरिपूर्ण्ण विदधानः सन्धिबिप्रहसमा- 
सनिश्चयनिपुणः 

स्थानेनुरुप“मादेशं ददह्गुणवृद्धिविध।नजानेतसस्कारः साधुना राज्यसालातु- 
रि”? यस्तन्त्रयोरुभ योरपि निष्णात”प्रक्रिष्टविकमोपि करुणामुदुहृदयः 

श्रुतवानप्यगर्ग्वित x कान्तोपि sr? स्थिरसौहृदथोपि निरसित*° दोषव- 
agaa: समयसमुपर्जानतजनतानुरागपरिपिहित भु वनसमर्थित- 
प्रथितबाला- 

दित्यद्वितियनामः? परममहेश्चरः? AL बसन स्तस्य सुतस्तत्पादकमलप्रणा- 
मधरणिकषणजनि तक्रिणलान्छनललाट चन्द्रश कल'** शिशुभाव 
एवं श्रवणनिहित - 

मोक्तिकालङ्कारविश्रमामलश्रुतिविशेष'* प्रदानसलिलक्षालिताग्रहस्तारविन्द x 
कन्याया इव मृदुकरग्रहणादर्मान्दकरि*तानन्द[वि]धिव्वंसुन्धराया: 

कार्युकधनुर्वेद इव संभावितासेषलक्षकलाप*" प्रणतसामन्तमण्डलोत्तमाङ्ग- 
घृतचूडारत्नोपमानशासन-*? 

परममाहेश्वरः परमभट्टारकमहाराजाधिराजपरमेश्वरचकवरत्तिश्रीघश्सेनः 

Second plate. 

[तत्पि]तामहश्रात्रि*श्रीशी छादित्यस्य शाङ्ग[पाणे]रिवाङ्गजन्मनो भक्ति- 
बन्धुरावयवकल्पितप्रणतेरातिघवलया दूरं तत्पादारविन्दप्रतरत्तया 
नख-] 

[म]णिरुचा मन्दाकिन्येव नित्यममलितोत्तमाङ्गदेशस्यागस्त्यस्येव राजर्षेद्दीक्षि- 
ष्यमातन्वानस्य प्रबलधबलिम्ना यशसां वलये[न मण्डित-] 
ककुभ*° नभसि यामिनि““पंतेव्विंडम्बिताखण्डपरिवेषमण्डलस्य पयोदऱयाम- 

शिखरचूचुकरुचिरसह्यविन्ध्यस्तनयुगाथा : fd: weg: श्रीडेरभ 
[टस्या-] 
[aja क्षितिपसंहतेरनुरागिण्याः छुचियशोः pem: स्वयंवरमालामिव 


राज्यश्रियमर्प्पेयन्त्या ५ कुतपरिग्रहः शोय्येम प्रतिहतव्यापारमा- 
[नमितप्रच-] 


34 Read रारि: 85 Read ed, —36 Read साधूनां,-37 Read शालातुरीय.--- 
38 Read निष्णातः.--3१ Read प्रशमी —40 Read निरसिता,---41 Read द्वितीयनामा,-- 
42 Read माहेश्वर:.--13 Read शकल :.—1। Read AQT: Read मन्दीकृता.-- 
46 Read देषलक्ष्यकलाप: --!7 Read शासन :.—48 Read आतृ .--+१ Read ककुभो,-- 
50 Read यामिनी — 1 Read यशोंशुक. 


39 


40 


43 


44 


D. B. Diskalkar 


[ण्ड]रिपुमण्डले मण्डलाग्रामिवावलम्वमान: शरदि प्रसभमाकृटशिलामुखवा 
णासनापादितप्रसाधनानांपरभुवा** विधिवदाचारतकरग्रहणः पू- 
व्वमेव विविधवण्णोंज्ज्वलेन श्रृतातिश भनोद्भासितश्रवणाः* पुनःपुनरुकतेनेव 
रत्नालड्वारेणालक्रुतश्रोत्र * परिस्फुरत्कटकविकटकीटपक्षर[त्नाके 
रण-] 
[म] विच्छिन्नप्रदानसालिलनिवहावसेकविलसन्नवदावलाक्ुरामवाग्रपाणिमुद्रहन्‌ 
घृतविद्ञालरत्नवछयजलधिवेलातटायमान भु जप- 
रिष्वक्तविश्वम्भरः परममाहेश्वरः श्रीघुवसेनस्तस्याग्रजोपरमहोपतिस्पर्श- 
दोपनास*नघियेव लक्ष्म्या स्वयमतिस्पष्टचेश्मालिशह्न- 
[ग]शि[र]तिरुचिरतरच[रित]गरिमपरिकलितसकलनरपतिराते प्रकृष्टानुरागरस- 
रभसवशीक्ृतप्रणतसमस्तसामन्तचकचूडामाणिमयूख- 
[ख]चितचरणकमलयुगल + ध्रोद्दामोदारदोदेण्डदालित द्विपद्वर्गदष्पः प्रसप्पं- 
त्पटीय# प्रतापछ्ठोशि[पि]ताशेषशत्रुवङ्शप्रणमिपक्ष- 
[नि]क्षिप्तलक्ष्मीकः प्रेरितगदोस्क्षिप्तसृदशनचक्रः परिहृतवालक्रीडोनध x 
कृतद्विजातिरेकविक्रम प्रसाधित धरित्रीतलोनङ्गौकृतजलङाथ्योपूडव- 
पुरुषोत्तमः साक्षाद्धम्म इव सम्यग्व्यवस्थापितवण्णांश्रमाचारः पूर्व्वेरप्यूर्व्वीप- 
तिभिन्रि ध्णालवलुब्धेश्या न्यपहृतानि देवत्रह्मदेया- 
नि तेपामप्यातिसरलमन; प्रसरमुत्सङ्कलनानुमोदनाभ्यां परिमुदितत्रिभुव- 
नाभिनन्दितोच्छितोत्कृश्घव लधम्मंष्वजप्रकाशितनिजवड्शो दे- 
[व]द्विजगुरुन्प्राति ४्य॒थहमनवरतप्रवर्तितमहोदुज्ञादिदानव्यसनानुपजातस- 
न्तोषोपात्तोदारकीरत्ति पाक्त”'परंपरादन्तारतानाखलादेक्च- 
[क्रवालः] स्पष्टमेव यथात्थ धस्मादित्यापरनामा परममाहेश्वरः श्रीखर- 
अहस्तस्थाग्रजन्मन X कुमुदषण्ड श्रीविकासिन्या कलावतश्राद्धिक- 
[यिव की]त्यी धवलितसकलदिग्मण्डलस्य खण्डितागुरुविलेपनपिण्डश्यामल- 
विन्ध्यंशलविपुलपयोधराभोगायाः aay Ty? श्रोशीला- 
Raja सनुन्नेवप्रालेयकिरण इव प्रतिदिनसंवर्द्ठमो्नकलाचक्रवाळ x 
TATU AIR राजलक्ष्मीमचलवनस्थलीमिवा- 
gan शिखण्डिकेतक इव रुचिमच्चूडामण्डन"० प्रचण्डशवित- 
प्रभावश्च शरदागम इव प्रतापवानुलृसत्पझ: संयुगे विदल्य- 


IN 


62 Read qa Read 2mur:.—251 Read श्रौत्रः —55 Read नाइ. Read 
वंश,—5? Read स्तृष्ण(.--53* Read dzit,—^9 Read zp4T.—99 Read कीत्ति:.-- 
01 Read पङ्क्ति? Read पत्यु :.--0 Read केमरीन्त्र.--०। Read कुर्व्वाण :.— 
७5 Jtead haat Read मण्डनः. 
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50 


51 


53 


57 


58 


60 


61 


[न्नम्भोधरा]निव परगजानुदय एव तपनबालातप इव संग्रामे मुष्णन्नभिमुखाना- 
agra” द्विषतां परर[म*]माहेश्वरः श्रोशी[लादित्य:] 
[सव्वाने]व समाज्ञापयत्यस्तु वस्संविदितं यथा मया मातापित्रा ₹पुण्याप्यायनाय 
श्रीवलफ्ष्यां [अभ्यन्त]रिकापूव्वनिविष्टडुड़ाविह्वार- . 

परिकल्पित [?] क्कुक्ुराणक [?] “ग्रामनिविष्टाचार्य्याभश्डीबमल- 
शुस्तकारितविहारे चतु्िशाभ्यागतार्थ्यभिक्षुसंघाय शयनासनग्लान- 
भैषज्यचावरिकापिण्ड 
मेतत्परिबद्वपादभूलप्रजीवनाय विहारस्य खण्डस्फुटित प्रति- 

संस्कारणाय गन्धकुटी च भगवतां बुद्धानां पूजास्नपनगन्धधूप- 
पुष्पादिपरिचर्याथ सुराष्ट्रेषु] 

[इम.निका]मण्डलीस्थल्यां कसकग्रामः सोद्रङ्गः सोपारिकरः सभू- 
तवातप्रत्यायः सधान्यहिरण्यादेयः सदशापराधः सोत्पद्यमान- 

ARa? सर्व्बराजकीयानामहस्तप्रक्षेपणीयः पूर्ववप्रत्तदेवब्रह्मदेयरहितो . 
भूमिच्छिद्रन्यायेनाचन्द्राकोण्णवक्षातिसरित्प- 

व्वेतसमकालीनं उदकातिसर्ग्गेण धर्म्मदायो निस्रृष्टः [1*] यतोस्य gg- 
हार आरथ्यभिक्षुसंघस्योपरिरलिखितक्रमेण विनियोग 
EI 

संघे बर्त्तितव्य[मागामिभद्रनृपतिमि]श्च eager mee I अनित्यान्ये श्व- 
य्योण्यस्थिर मानुष्यं सामान्यंज्च”” भूमिदानफलमवगच्छंद्भिरयम- 

स्मद्दायोनुमन्तव्यः पालयितव्यश्चेत्यु्तंज्चबहुभिव्वसुधा भुक्ता राजाभि- 
स्सगरादिभि”“यस्य यस्य यदा भूमिस्तस्य तस्य तदा फलं॥ 
यानीह दारि- | 

द्रयभयान्नरेन्द्र[धिनानि धर्मायतनीकृतानि नि]भुक्तमाल्यग्रतिमानि तानि को 
नाम सार्धु<पुन[राददीत] [ ॥* ] ae” व[षेसह Jar] णि] 

स्व्ग्गे तिष्ठति ye” आच्छेत्ता चानु[म]न्ता च तान्येव नरके वसेत्‌ ॥ 
दू [तको]त्र [राज]पुत्रखरश्रहः 

लिखितमिदं सन्धिविग्रहाधिकृतदिविरपतिश्रीस्कन्दभटपुनत्रदिविरप[तिश्रीम- 
द्‌]नहिलेनेति॥ स २०० ५० ६ ज्येष्ट [५१] eet 


[मम] 


67 Read मायूषि,-- ९१ The first कु is here doubled by mistake.—99? Read 
विष्टिक :.—70 Read श्वा.--71 Read वंश ,--?£ Read सामान्यं च.-273 Read त्युकतं 
च.74 Read fzfir:.— 75 Read TAH, —97 Read भूमिद :. 
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King. 


Dhruvasena I 
Do. 
Do. 
Dharasena II 


Do. 
Dhruvasena II 


Dhruvasena III 


Siladitya III 
Do. 
Do. 


Unassignable plates 


D. B. Diskalkar 


INDEX A. 


List OF THE COPPER-PLATES ACCORDING TO Kings. 


. 


Serial No. of the 


Date. Mh 
inscription. 
226 I 
II 
III 
IV 
ats V 
286 VI 
287 VII 
Ss VIII 
313 XVII 
za IK 
343 X 
356 XVIII 
$ XI 
XII-XVI 


Aksasaraka (?) 
Anarttapura : 
Bahumila 
Bavasanaka 
Cottiyinaka 
Gorakesa 
Hariyanaka 
Kalapaka 
Kalisimaka 
Kasahrda 
Kukkuranaka 
Kosaka 
Pichipaji 
Pulendaka (१) 


November, 1923. 


INDEX B. 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THE GRANTS. 
(The numbers denote the serial number of the inscriptions.) 


VIII 
I, VII 
XVII 


VI 

IX 

X, XVIII 
XVIII 
XVIII 
XIV 


Pusyamitra ss VII 
Riksasaka ar IK 
Sihanaka .. x 
Sopokendraka .. I 
Surastra X, XI, XVII, XVIII 
Vansakata * VI, VIII 
Vatapallika XVI 
Vanautaka sis | Ix 
Valabhi 
I, IV, V, VII, IK, XI, XII, XVII, 
XVIII 
Velapadra RE XVII 
Vyaghradinnanaka VIII 


NOTES ON SOME UNPUBLISHED VALABHI COPPER- 
PLATES BELONGING TO THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF 
THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY AND LENT TO THE 
PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OF WESTERN INDIA 


By G. ५. ACHARYA 


PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM, BOMBAY 


No. I.—PLATES or DHRUVASENA I, DATED [GUrT4-] 


SAMVAT 210 


THE PLATES, two in number, are inscribed on one side only, 
and each measures 103" x63". The seal shows the usual squatting 
bull in the upper half of the surface ; in the lower half there are 
the words Sri-Bhataka. Each plate contains 14 lines of writing 
and the date given in line 27 furnishes instances of the numerical 
symbols for 200, 10 and 3. 


These plates have a close resemblance, from the beginning 
to the end, with the first (dated G.S. 206) of the five Valabhi 
plates edited by Prof. Sten Konow and published in the Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. 11, p. 104 ff. Here the messenger is, however, 
Rudradhara, who is known to us from the Palitana plates of 
Dhruvasena, dated 210 G. S. 


The grant is issued from the city of Valabhi (Valà in Kathia- 
wad); the donor is Dhruvasena [I] of the Maitraka dynasty. 
The donee is recorded as the Rgvedin Brahmana Guhabhattiof the 
Bharggava-gotra, resident of Hastavapra (Hathab, six miles south 
of Goghà under Bhavnagar) The object of the grant is 200 
pádàvarttas of land on the south-east border of the village Bhad- 
renikà and at its junction with the border of the village Nattaka- 
putra. 


The date of the record is the 10th of Bhádrapada of the year 
210 [of the Gupta-Valabhi era], which corresponds to A.D. 
530. 

JBBRAS. 1925. 


66 G. V. Acharya 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE TEXT! 
* Plate 1 
14 मानकननुश्दशयत्यस्तु वो विदितं यथा हस्तवप्राहृरण्याः 
Plate II 
15 भअद्रेणिकाग्रामपून्वेदक्षिणसीश्नि | नश्टकपुत्र्मामसीमसन्धौ पादा- 
16 वत्तेशतद्वयं सभूतवत*सह्दिरण्यादेयं हर्तवप्रवास्तव्यत्राह्मणभट्वियुहभट्विभ्यः 


17 भार्ग्यवसगोत्राभ्यः बहबृजसब्रह्म चारिभ्य: qur मातापित्रोः पुण्याप्यायन*- 
यात्म- 


20 उद्कातिसमग्गेण ब्रह्मदायो निसृष्टः . 
27 शुष्ककोटरवासिनः क्ृष्णाहयोहदि जायन्ते ब्रह्मदेयं हरन्ति ये से २०० 
१० भाद्रपद ब १३ 
28 स्वहस्तो मम मह्*सामन्तमहाराजध्रुवसेनस्य Fas: रुद्रधरः लिखितं 
किक्ककेन 
1 From the original plates.—For the contents of the first 13 lines, cf. 
Ep. Ind. 11, 104.--2 Read °काननु---3 Read °हरण्यां.-* Read “aTa,—b Read 
*नायात्म.--6 Read महा". 


No. IL.—PraATEs or DHARASENA II, DATED [GUPTA-] 
SAMVAT 270 


In the collection of copper-plates lent by this Society to the 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, there are 4 pieces of 
plates, all marked No. 73, which is evidently the number of the 
Society’s list. The biggest of these is the second plate of this grant, 
with the two corners towards the end corroded and lost. The 
piece next in size contains the middle portion of the first plate 
(lines 1-15) and in it only the usual genealogical part is left in- 
tact. The sides at both ends are missing. Of the remaining 
two, one piece measuring 92" x21" is the top portion of the second 
plate of some other grant, and has no connection whatever with 
this grant. The last piece measuring approximately 10"x42" 
appears to be the broken piece of the first plate of a Valabhi grant 
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but has also no connection with this grant. These two latter 
pieces wil] thus have to wait till their parentage is traced. 

The piece forming the first plate measures 5$”x5}”, the 
second 1237 84”. Both of them are inscribed on one side only. 
Fifteen lines of writing have been preserved on Plate I, and 17 
on Plate II. The date is given in the last line of Plate II and it 
furnishes instances of the numerical symbols for 200, 70 and 10. 

The genealogical portion in the first plate is exactly the same 
as that given in another grant dated. 270 G.S., published in Ind. 
Ant. 7,70. The second line of the second plate gives the name of 
Dharasena [II], who is the donor of the grant. He has granted 
the village Uttapalaks situated near Sudattabhattanaka in the 
province of Surastra. The grant is for the following threefold 
purpose: (1) the worship of the image of Buddha; (2) the hospi- 
tality (clothing, food, and medicine) of the revered Bhikkhus; 
and (3) the repairs of the monastery.! The date is given as the 
10th of the bright fortnight of the month of Magha of the yea 
270 G.S., corresponding to A.D. 590. The messenger of the grant 
is the Samanta Siladitya, while the writer is Divirapati Skanda- 
bhata. 


TEXT 1 
Plate I 

1 D. we 0. NAR L 
पोपनतदानमानानवो 

3 सुत: तत्पादरजोरुणावन तपवित्रीकृतशिरा: 


नाथकृपणजनोपजीव्यमानविभवः प॒. 


5 . प्रशस्ततरविमलमोलिमणिम्मेन्वादिप्रणितविधिवि 
6 i ox , . मण्डलाभोगकस्वामिना परमस्वामिना स्वयसुपहित- 
TIZI 


1 From the original plates. 


५१-१५) a PSNR 5 1 स स स्स्स न्स 
1 For other references to Duddivihira, see Bühler, * Further Valabhi 
grants,” Ind. Ant. 6, 13.—V.S.S. 
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- - - o. - स्यानुजः स्वभुजबलपराक्रमेण परगजघटानीका- 
नामकविज . . . . 


ह्पतरुरिव सुहृत्रणयिनां यथाभिलषितफलभोगदः 


परम z * i i 
ug . विन्दम्रणतिप्रविधोताशेषकत्मषः सुविद्युद्धस्वचरि 
0... . गस्तिपक्षग्रथितमद्दिमा परमादित्यभक्त: महाराजधरप- 


: . : MR खङ्गद्वितीयबाहुरेब समदपरगजघटास्फो- 
टनप्रकाश . , : 
. नखररिमसंहृतिः सकल्स्मृतिप्रर्णीतमागंसम्यक्पारे 


- . धर्व्यगांभीयेवुद्धिसंपदूभिः स्मरशशाङ्काद्रिराजो- 
दधितृदशयुष . 

- . . तृणवदपास्ताशेपस्वकार्यफलिः प्रार्त्यनाधिकात्थ- 
प्रदानानोदे . 


मण्डलाभोगप्रमोदः परममाहे . 


Plate 11 
स्य संहतारातिपक्षळक्षमीपरिभोगदक्षाविकमः विक्रमो पसंप्राप्तविमल[पात्थिवः] 
श्री: परममाहे- 
श्वरः महासामन्तमद्दाराजश्राधरसेनः कुशली सर्व्वानेव स्वानायुक्तकद्र।- 
गिकम- 
दृत्तरचाटभरध्ुवाथिकराणिकाविषयपतिर। जस्थानीयोपरिककुमारामात्यादीन- 
aia यथासम्वध्य- 


मानकान्समाज्ञापयत्यम्तु वस्संविदितं यथा मया मातापित्रोः पृण्याप्यायनाय 
आत्मनश्चेहिकामुष्मिकयथाभि- 


लषितफलावाप्तये दुटड्टाविहारस्याभ्यन्तरेव - - = - - - लकारितविहारे 
भगवत्सम्यर्सं बुद्धस्य 
बुद्धस्य पुष्पधूपदीपतेलादि —— - - चतुद्दिगभ्यागतार्य्य भिक्षुसंघस्य 


चीवरिकदायनासन- 
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7 ' र्लानभेषज्यात्थे विद्वारस्य च खण्डस्फुटितविशीणप्रतिसंस्करणात्थे च 
SUUS सुदत्तभद्यानकसमी- 


ANG NG 


8 पे उद्टपालकग्रामः dag: 


LJ . R es " . 
ll. : A . धम्मंदायो निखष्टः . 
16 . ; , . दूतकस्सामन्तशीलादित्यः लिखितं सन्धिवि- 
ग्रह्माधिका - - 
17 --- दिविरपातित्कन्दभटेन सं २०० wo माघ सु १० स्वहस्तो 


मम महाराजश्रीधरसे - - 


No. III.—PLATES or DHRUVASENA IJ, DATED [GUPTA-] 
SAMVAT 312 


These are two plates, each measuring 138"x104", and 
both have been inscribed only on the inner side. There are 23 
linesin the first plate and 21 in the second. The date is given 
in line 44 and it furnishes instances of the numerical symbols 
for 300, 10, 2 and 4. 


These plates have a close resemblance with the plates of 
Dhruvasena II, edited by Dr. G. Bühler and published in 
Ind. Ant. 6, 12. 

The inscription is of Dhruvasena [II] The donee is the 
Brahmana Matrakala, son of Skandavasu, of Bharadvaja-gotra 
and of the Chandoga school. He is described as residing in Khetaka 
after having left Girinagara. The object of the grant is the field 
called Sárasakedàra, which is sufficiently marked out and distin- 
guished by the boundaries given in detail. Looking up for the 
localities mentioned, we come across: (1) Girinagara, town at the 
foot of the Girnar Hills and to the north-east of the present town 
of Junagadh in Kathiawad; (2) Khetaka has been identified 
with Kaira of the Kaira and Mehmedabad Collectorate; (3) 
Konaka-pathaka, name of a sub-division of the Kaira District, 
and the village Hastika-pallika it is not possible to identify. The 
date is given as the 4th of-the bright fortnight of the year 312 
[of Gupta-Valabhi era], corresponding to 632 A.D. Both Samanta 
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Siladitya and Divirapati Vatrabhatti (and not Vasabhatti) are 
known to us from the plates of Dhruvasena II (Ind. Ant. 6,14) 
and several others. 


Aw EXTRACT FROM THE TEXT! 
Plate II 


31 A : ji , ; परममाहेश्वर: श्रीधुवसेन< 
कुशली स्वानेव यथा संबद्धथमानकां 

32 समज्ञाश्पयत्यस्तु वस्संविदितं यथा मया मातापित्रोः पृण्याप्यायनाय गिरे- 

_ नगरबिनिगर्गतखटक निवासिभारद्वाजसगोत्रच्छ'दोगसब्रह्म- 

33 चारिणे ब्राह्मणस्कन्दवसुपूत्रन्राह्मणमात्राकालाय खेटाहारावेषये कोणकपथके 
हृस्तिकपाह्विकाग्रेमे अपरोत्तरसीन्नि खटक*- 

34 माग्रेन ब्रीहिपिटरुचतुष्टयवापं सारसकेदारसंजञितं क्षेत्रं सञ्रष्टीकं यत्राघा- 

l टनानि पृव्वेस्यान्दिशि अङ्कोलिकेदारः जरपथश्च 

35 दाक्षणस्यान्दिशि मलिवापिवहः भरत्राश्वरतटाकवहश्च भपरस्यान्दिशि 
मातङ्गकेदाराः तथा मलिवापी | वीरवम्मंतटाकपारेवाहश्च | 

36 उत्तस्यान्दिशी” बीरवम्मंतटाकं | आदित्यभटसङ्भ्रष्टि इन्द्रवम्मंसङ्- 
guia | एवमेतच्चतुराघाटनविशुद्ध क्षेत्र सभ्रष्टीकं dus 


39 धम्मदायो NGGI 


43 , "T. दूतकोत्र सामन्तशीलादित्यः 


44 लिखितमिदं सन्धिविग्रहाधिकृतदिविरपतिवत्रभट्टिना ॥ से ३०० १० २ 
ज्येष्ठ सु x स्वहस्तो मम 
1 From the original plates.—For the contents of the first thirty lines 


of. Ind. Ant, 6, 12.—2 Read ummm.—? Read खेटक°.--4 Read *च्छन्दो-ा 
5 Read '“झ्रामि,--१ Read खेटक".--? Read Piz. 


No. IV.—THE FIRST PLATE OP A VALABHI GRANT 


This is the first plate of a Valabhi grant, presented by Col. 
J. W. Watson, late Political Agent, Kathiawad. The second plate 
has not yet been traced, but it is possible that with the help of the 
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description, dimensions and other particulars given here, it may be 
traced out. Mr. Diskalkar, Curator, Watson Museum Rajkot 
has recently come across some more plates from Vala, and we may 
possibly find among them the second plate of this grant, which 
evidently contains the vital portion of the grant. 

The plate measures 15" x121" and is inscribed on one side 
only 

There are 30 lines of writing and the plate ends with the name 
of Sri-Dbarasena [IV]. In the genealogical portion there is mention 
of Bhattarka (line 2), Guhasena (line 6), Dharasena (line 10), 
Siladitya (line 13), Kharagraha (line 18), Dharasena 111 (line 21), 
Dhruvasena II (line 27), and Dharasena IV (line 30). It may be 
conjectured from the number of lines in the plate that the grant 
is one of Siladitya III 


AN ExTRACT FROM THE TEXT 
30 : . „ [a ]्ररकमह्वाराजांधिराजपरमेश्वरचक्र- 
वत्तिश्रीधरसेनः 


No. V.—Puates or BILADITYA III, DATED [GUPTA-] 
BAMvAT 346 


The plates are two in number, each measuring 133” <11”". 
Both of them are inscribed on one side only. There are 31 lines 
of writing in the first and 32 in the second. The date, which ie 
given in line 63, contains symbols for 300, 40, 6 and 3. 

The grant is issued from a “camp of victory" but the name 
of the village is illegible. The donor is Siladitya [III] of the 
Maitraka family of Valabhi. The recipient of the grant is Yajfis- 
datta, popularly known as Yajfia, who having left Anandapura, 
was at the time living in Valabhi, who was a Caturvedin of [Gargya-] 
gotra, student of Chandoga school and son of Sridharadatta. The 
object of the grant was two fields accompanied by two step-wells. 

The date is the 3rd tithi of the dark fortnight of Margasira 
of the year 346 [of Gupta-Valabhi era], corresponding to A.D. 666. 
The messenger is Prince Dhruvasena and the writer is Divirapati 
Srimat Anshila, son of. Divirapati Skandabhata. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM THE TEXT! 
Plate II 


परममाहेश्वर श्रीशीलादित्य>कुशली 
स्व्वानेव समाज्ञापयत्यस्तु वस्सावादितं यथा मया मातापित्रोः 
पुण्याप्यायनाय आनन्दपुरविनिग्गत- 


* श्रीवलभीवास्तव्यचातुर्वियसामान्य[गाग्य ]सगोत्रछंदोगसत्रह्मचारित्राह्मणश्री- 


धरदत्तपुत्रत्राह्मणयज्ञदत्त प्रका शद्ध नाम यज्ञाय 
सुराष्ट्रेषु कलाक्ष्येटके 'पह्मबाटेकध्रामे अपरसौ --- -- - -- ¬ 
प्रकृष्टभूपादावत्तंशतपरिंमाण क्षेत्रं यस्याघाटनानि 
पूष्वेतः दासकसत्कक्षेत्र ॥ दक्षिणतः दवकुलपाटकप्रामसीमा अपरतः 
देवकुलपाटकग्रामसीमा च उत्तरतः ब्राह्मण[णर]्रकसत्वक्षेत्र 
तथा अपरसीम्न्यव चोत्रारेकं पंचविशतिभूपादावत्तं परिसरा वापी यस्या 
पून्वेतः ब्राह्मणगोपदिन्नसतकक्षत्रं दक्षिणतः [बाल्ह]आरणक- 
MAMA अपरतः ब्राह्मणसरस्वर्ताक्षेत्रं उत्तरतः ब्राह्मण - - सत्कक्षेत्रं 


तथा gaang -- - - - - ग्रामे अपरसीम्नि वटभ- 

लिरिका ---- -- भूपापद्रपरिसरा वापी यस्याः qaaa: ब्रह्मदे[य] 
मातृशम क्षेत्रं दक्षिणतः -श्वरक्षेत्रं अपरतः सम्तापुत्र- 
ग्रामसी- 


मसन्धिः उत्तरतः [ कु-हास ]मश्वर क्षेत्रं तथापरदक्षिणसीम्नि भूपादाव- 
त्तेशतपरिमाण - - प्रकृष्टं YA यस्य qeda: विः तं । दक्षिणतः 
उम्बक- i l 
क्षेत्रं | अपरतः खेटकप्रद्रवप्रामसीमसन्धिः उत्तरत:----- 
--- एवमिदमाघाटनविश्ुद्ध वापीद्वयसमन्वितं क््षेत्रद्वयं 
dag: सोपरि- 
करसभूत . : ; g . 
धम्मंदाय: free: यतोस्यो . j ; : 
r : ; दूतकोनत्र. राजपुत्रध्वसेन 
लिखितभिद सन्धिविग्नहाधिकृत दिविरपति श्रीस्कन्दभटपुत्रादाविरपातिश्रीमद- 
नद्विलेनोति सं ३०० ४० ६ मार्ग्गशर ब 3 स्वहस्तो मम 


1 From the original plates.—For the contents of the- first forty- 


seven lines, see Ind. Ant. 11, 305. 
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No. VI.—Grant oF SiLaditya III, DATED [GUPTA-] 
SAMVAT 346 


The find-place of these plates is not known, but they must 
be the two plates mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 1, part 
i, p. 92 note 3, as lying unpublished in the Museum of this Society. 
The plates are two in number and each measures 16" x123". Both 
of them are inscribed only on the inner side. Out of two rings 
one with the seal' on it is intact, and it is 8" in length with the 
seal which has its major diameter 21" in length. 

There are 30 lines of writing in the first plate and 32 in the 
second. The date is given in line 62 and furnishes instances of 
the numerical symbols for 300, 40, 6 and 7. 

The inscription records the confirmation of the grant made 
by Siladitya [III] of the Maitraka family of Valabhi. The reci- 
pients of the grant are three Brahmanas : (1) Soma who had come 
out from Kusahrada, who was of Bharadvaja-gotra, student of 
the Chandoga school and son of Dattulika, (2) Pittalesvars come 
out of Girinagara, resident of Simghapurs, of Vatsa-gotra, student 
of the Vajasaneyin school and.son of Bhatti Hari; (3) his son Naga. 
The object of the grant was (i) a field measuring 50 padavarttas, 
consisting of 3 divisions in the village Daccanaka in the Hastava- 
prahara in Surastra ; (ii) a step-well known as Birisav api; and (iii) a 
division of a field measuring 50 padavarttas in the village 
Vatanumaka. 

The date of the grant is the 7th tithi of the bright fortnight 
of Pausa of the year 346 [of the Gupta-Valabhi era], correspond- 
ing to A.D. 666. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE TEXT! 
Plate 11 
45 ... . ,  . परममाहेश्वरः श्रीशीलादित्य x कुशली 
46 सब्वानेव समाज्ञापयत्यस्तु वस्संविदितं यथा मया मातापित्रोः पुण्या- 
प्यायनाय कुशहृदावोनेरर्गत तश्चातुब्वे्शसामान्यभारद्वाजसगोत्र- 
छान्दोगसब्रह्मचारित्राह्मणद्तुलिकपुत्रत्राह्म- 


1 From the original plates.—For the contents of the first 44 lines, 
seo Ind. Ant. 11, 305.—2 Read त्तुर्विद्य, 
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णसोमो तथा गिरिनगरविनिग्गतसिंघपुरवास्तव्यतच्चातुव्वियश्सामा- 
न्यवत्मसगोत्रवाजसनेयिसब्रह्मचारित्राह्मणभष्टिहरि पुत्रत्राह्मण faz. 
SAT तथा तत्पुत्रनगो ZAAT: 

त्रिभ्यः ब्राह्मणेभ्यः सुराषट्रेषृ हस्तवप्राहार डच्चाणकम्राम* त्रिखं- 
डावस्थितं पंचाशद्भूपा दावत्तंपरिमाणक्षेत्रं खंडकुदुव्तागुर्गक प्रकृष्ट 
यत्र प्रथमखंड* अपरसीम्नि विशतिभू'- 

दावत्तेपरिमाण* यस्याधाटनानि qaaa: कुदुठ्वासमुद्रप्रकृष्ट क्षेत्रे 
दक्षिणतः डमरप्रकृष्टं क्षेत्र अपरतः महेश्वरप्रकृष्ट क्षेत्र उत्तरतः 
सिरीषवापी sena | तथा 

- -- म्येव द्वितीयखंडं विशतिभूपादावत्तपरिभाणं यस्य qada: 
नदी दक्षिणतः सेव नदी अपरतः `भटिकाग्रामसीमा 
उत्तरतः नदा तथा तृतीयखड उत्तरसाम्नि 

दशभूपादावत्तपरिमाणं यस्य पूव्वतः आदित्यदत्तप्रकृक्षेत्रं दक्षिणतः 
सं गमदिन्नप्रकष्क्षेत्रं अपरतः दासक प्रक्ृष्ट YA उत्तरतः दासक- 

THAT | तथा अगरसीम्नि कुदुब्वागुर्गकमहश्वररोत्‌घसिहदो ब्राकृष्ट 
सिराषवापीति संज्ञिता पंचाबिश्चतिभूपादाबत्तपरिसरा वापी यस्थाः 
qaa: 

समुद्रपरकृष्टकषेत्र दक्षिणतः गुग्गकप्रकृष्ठ BA अपरतः महेश्वरप्रकृशक्षेत्र | 
उत्तरतः संगमदिन्नप्रकृष्टक्षेत्रं तथा मपुमद्चाके वातनुमकग्रामे 

अपरसीश्नि कुदुव्वामातृदासप्रकृष्टवडसंज्षितं पंचाशदभूपाद।वर्त्तपरि- 
माणं क्षेत्रं GS यस्य aa: ब्राह्मणदत्तलिकसंत्वक्षेत्र दाक्षणतः 

तटाकं ANA: दत्तलिऋसत्कत्रह्मदेय: क्षेत्र उत्तरतः राजवट एबमिद- 
माघाटनविशुद्धं वापीसमन्वितं क्षत्रखंड - - - - - - सोपरिकरं 
सभूत- | 

बातप्रत्याय सधान्यहिरण्यादेयं सदशापराधः सोत्पद्यमानावष्टकं सव- 
राजकीयानामहस्तप्रक्षेपणीय? पूव्वदत्तदेवब्रह्मदेयरहितं भूमि- 

च्छिदरन्यायेनाचन्द्राक्काण्णंवक्षितिसरित्पव्वंतसमकालीनं  पुत्रपौतरान्वय- 
भोग्यमुदकातिसम्गेण seal ae: di . 


` ` 
दूतकोत्र राजपुत्रध्नुवसेनः 


2 Read cgffa.—3 Read प्रामे.--4 Read खंडं.--“5 Read भूपादा.-- 


6 Read परिमाणे.--7 Read क्षेपणीयं. 


Notes on some Unpublished Valabhi Copper-Plates : 15 


68 --- मिदं महासन्धिविग्रहाधिकृतदिविरपतिश्रोस्कन्दभटपुत्रदिविरपाते- 
श्रीपदनदिलेनेति | सं ३०० ४० ६ पौष सु ७ स्वहस्तो मम॥ 


No. VII.—Puates OF SILADITYA IV, DATED [GUPTA-] 
SAMVAT 381 


The plates are two in number, and each measures 134” x 12". 
Both of them are inscribed on one side only. There are 32 lines 
of writing in the first and 33 in the second. The date is given in 
line 65 and it furnishes instances of the numerical symbols for 
300, 80, 1 and 6. 

The donor is Siladitya IV, while the donee’s name seems to 
be Baladitya. He is described as a Brahmana and a resident 
of Valabhi, who had migrated from Anandapura. The name of 
the village granted is rfot legible. The date is the 6th of the bright 
fortnight of Margasira of the year 381 G.S., corresponding to A.D. 
701. The messenger of the grant is Prince Dharasena, while the 
writer is Divirapati Aditya..., adopted son of Divirapati 
Haragana. Haragana is known from the grant of Siladitya HI 
dated 342 G.S. (Ind. Ant. 5, 207). 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE TEXT! 
Plate II 


57 ' . षरमेश्वरश्रीशालादित्यदेवः सब्वोनेव समाज्ञापयत्यस्तु 
वस्संविदेतं यथा मया मातापित्रोः पुण्याप्यायनाय आनन्दपुरविनि- 
ग्मेतवळभीवास्तव्यचातुराविद्यसामा- 


58 --------------------- ग्राममेव च 

श्रीवलभी g - - - - चाधिष्टयं ब्राह्म - बालादित्य 
60 ; उदकातिसरग्गेण धम्मदाय: free: यतोस्यो 
64 E i दूतकात्र राजपुत्रश्ररसंन 


65 लिखितमिदं दिविरपतिश्रीहरगणदत्तकपत्रादीर्वर पर्तिश्रामदादत्यालेनोतिः | 
से २०० ८०१ माग्गशिर सु ६ | स्वहस्तो मम 


1 From the original plates. 
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M. BLocr in La formation dela langue marathe (1920), p. 50, 
says : “ It has been generally deduced that changes in Indo-Aryan 
languages are due, like those in Romance languages, to the action 
of a penultimate intensity combined with an initial counter-accent 
aecording to Darmesteter's formula." He goes on to say that 
the description of the modern accent is also difficult and uncertain 
and that native grammarians have neither any idea of accent nor 
a word by which to designate it. He therefore deems it convenient 
to consider the regular variations of quantity and even “ timbre ” 
of vowels as dependent upon a rhythm purely quantitative. There 
is, however, he considers, a scope for an independent investigation 
of accent of stress or intensity in the individual dialects. This 
investigation, as M. Bloch has previously indicated in his thesis 
on the accent of intensity (“A propos de l'accent d’intensité 
en indo-aryen ") included in the Bhandarkar Memorial volume, 
Commemorative Essays (1917), should be made free from any 
historic prejudice and theoretic construction. 

This method is clearly the only sound one and that adopted 
by Sir George Grierson in his article “On the Phonology of the 
Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars " (ZDMG. 49, 393 ff.) is open to 
the objections : (1) that it places all modern vernaculars under 
the same rules, and (2) that the reader is not sure that the writer 
has heard every word of the ten or eleven vernaculars cited by 
him under ordinary conditions and with his attention specifically 
directed to the subject of stress accent. This second condition 
is 8 hard one on which to insist, but it is at any rate essential that 
one language should be dealt with at a time, if it is intended to 
depend upon the writer's ear and not upon that of others. The 
necessity for this is clear, when we consider how accent varies in 
the mouths of the educated and uneducated in the same language. 
In English we find the word “ contrary " pronounced "cóntrür7 ” 

JBBRAS. 1926. 
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by the educated and “ contrary " by many who cannot be called 
uneducated. How much more will a writer, who has to leap from 
one language to another and from that to a third, fourth or fifth 
several times an hour, be unable to keep his ear-memory unaffected. 
A wine expert cannot hope to distinguish becween Chambertin and 
Pommard, if he is tasting as well Claret, Port, Chianti and Madeira. 

M. Bloch in “L’accent d'intensité " makes some wise remarks. 
He notes (op.cit. p. 361) that (1) for one and the same issue of air a 
closed vowel is less intense than an open vowel, and (2) for one and 
the same issue of air a sound is the more intense, the more it is 
raised in tone. Further, the intensity as conceived by the speaker 
does not necessarily correspond with the intensity as heard by the 
hearer. In fact, the speaker may not realize that he is stressing 
his vowels at all. There is no doubt, moreover, that, in languages 
in which it is customary to pronounce every syllable clearly, the 
stress accent is less perceptible. But it is possible to lay a violent 
stress upon the syllable that naturally carries it without exciting 
notice, while if misplaced, the accent at once offends the ear. M. 
Bloch gives an instance in French, a language in which each syllable 
is given full value. M. Bloch also points out.that the accent is 
varied by the position of a word in the phrase and that this must 
not be forgotten. He, finally, sounds the warning (already men- 
tioned above) that the accent of intensity need not obey the same 
laws in every dialect. 


It has not been possible in the present enquiry to carry out all 
M. Bloch’s recommendations, because the conditions under which 
it was conducted made it unadvisable to attempt to form any 
theory till the material had been collected. It was thought, how- 
ever, innocuous to recognize the influence which quantity and 
accent have upon one another and to arrange the material under 
quantitative headings. To have carried the process further and 
to have denoted the quality or timbre of vowels would have needed 
a more detailed research, which would have perhaps endangered 


1 Compare E. Clements, ‘‘ Interpretation of Greek Music ” in Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, vol. 42, p. 155: “ One has . . . to realize the diffi- 
sulty of stressing a syllable without raising the voice or raising the voice 
in pitch, but not in loudness.” 
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the main purpose of the enquiry. Accordingly, the quality of yo- 
wels has been touched on wben very obvious to the writer only 
and in no way systematically. 


$2 

The existing written evidence for accent in Gujarati is 
rather stronger than that which M. Bloch bas been able to 
find for Marathi (La langue marathe, p. 52). It is unnecessary 
to go into this question in great detail as this paper in 
itself begs the question. The elder Taylor in his Gujarati 
Vyakaran (1903), p. 208, mentions prayatna, both high, low and 
mixed, which he differentiates from the Vedic prayatna, by stat- 
ing that it lies only in the pronunciation. He frames a rule that 
the udatta or high accent falle upon the first syllable of the root 
of a word and the low (anudatta) on the following syllable. But 
if tle suffix is heavy or of many syllables, then it attracts the high 
accent of the root, but not so that it becomes fully high, but mixed. 
An “ unmixed " suffix may be as heavy as it can be, e.g. the suffix 
-elurh does not take away the accent of the root as kérelum, bóle- 
lum. He goes on to give some other instances. The younger 
Taylor in his earlier grammar (1893) states that the accent gene- 
rally falls on its first syllable while a secondary stress is laid upon 
any syllable immediately preceding a conjunct letter. He aban- 
dons this theory in his second edition (1908) and gives on pp. 9—11 
a set of rules suggested by Sir George Grierson's article cited above. 
Khansaheb and Sheth (Hints on the Study of Gujarati, 1913) state 
(§ 354) : “ Accent o» prayatna is the stress laid upon a syllable, 
while pronouncing it." They refer later (६ 366) to accentual metre 
and say of the ‘ dohara’ metre, that the accent falls on the first, 
fifth and ninth mātrās. Finally Mr. N. B. Divatia in Gujaráti 
Language and Literature, vol. I (1921), though in the earlier part 
of his work (p. 66) he seems to deny the existence of stress accent, 
yet subsequently, bases more than one argument upon the assump- 
tion that accent exists and his previous statement that accent- 
uation does not exist in Gujarati must be considered as tentative 
and not dogmatic. There is thus quite a considerable weight of 
evidence as to the existence of the accent of stress. Mr. Divatia's 
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experience shows that it is possible even fora trained philologist 
lecturing upon his own language to assume, at first, the non-exis- 
tence of accent, as a matter of course, and to realise, as his theme 
developed, that the claims of accent to existence could not be 
ignored?, 
§ 3 

The list of words which I have been able to gather will be 
found in Section 5 of this article, but it is essential before turning 
to them to give some idea of the manner in which they have been 
collected. They are for the most part tadbhavas in ordinary 
everyday use and only a small part of them are tatsamas or semi- 
tatsamas. A few words of foreign origin have been included. It 
would have been preferable, if, as M. Bloch suggests (“ L’accent 
d'intensité," op. cit. p. 361), this enquiry had been undertaken 
by one whose native language is Gujarati and it is hoped that it 
will be supplemented (or supplanted) before long by one who has- 
a richer store of experience from which to draw and an ear trained 
from birth to the intonations of the language. I have chiefly en- 
deavoured to avoid the fault to which M. Bloch refers, of the lin- 


[2 I am afraid that Mr. Master has missed the exact point of my obser- 
vations at p. 66 which he refers to. I have said there that the accentua- 
tion of words (not accent) which is noticeable in Upper India and to some 
extent and in a different form in Kathiavad is missing in Gujarat proper. 
This accent is not the Vedic accent, but a sort of emphasis and stress, pec- 
uliarly marking certain syllables in words. I wished here to distinguish 
between this peculiar feature and the ordinary accent and hence called it 
accentuation, Perhaps I was not happy in the choice of the name for this 
feature. In the second volume (now in the press) I have tried to make my 
point clear. I have said there as under.:— 

**At p. 66 of vol. I of these Lectures, last para., I have said that Guja- 
rati has not got the accentuation present in Hindi and Kathiavadi Gujarati, 
This in no way conflicts with what I have said about accent here and in my 
treatment of the “silent” a ete. For, in the former case I speak of ac- 
centuation, which is more like emphasis than the principle of accent. Be. 
sides, the Kathiavadi accentuation is coupled with a peculiar intonation 
which gives it the nature of a pitch accent, as it were." If I am not clear 
still. the fault is in my language, not in my observation. 

In fact ten years previous to these lectures I recognized accent in 
Gujarati in my paper read before the First Gujarati Sahitya Parishad.— 
N.B. Drvarta.] 
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guistic habits of the observer endangering the results of his inguiry. 
I have recorded the words in my list as soon as I have heard them, 
and there are very few which I have not heard, with my attention 
directed to the accent, in actual conversation. I have relied, as 
far as possible, not on my own memory or habit of pronunciation, 
but upon my ear kept alert for the stress of the spoken word. Fo: 
the last six months I have almost daily visited villages in the 
Charotar of Gujarat for ettlement purposes and for two months 
I have specially watched for accent. The people whose standard 
I have taken are mostly prosperous landowners with an ordinary 
education. Some words I have heard an extraordinary number 
of times.: For example, the word kuvo (well), which Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhandarkar and Sir George Grierson accent kuvó. My 
ear tells me, after hearing the word thirty or forty times a day in 
all cases and numbers, that the accent is clearly on the first syl- 
lable, at any rate in the Charotar, and I am not aware of any different 
pronuneiation in the districts of Ahmedabad, Surat and the Panch 
Mahals, with which I am also familiar. In cases in which I could 
not get the word involved actually pronounced in conversation, 
I have referred to à Bombay graduate, Mr. M. M. Shah, whose 
native place is in the heart of the Charotar. I have relied upon 
his intelligence to counteract the error which naturally arises, 
when a person is asked to pronounce a ‘word, the speaker often deli- 
berately trying to drown the accent in order to make each syllable 
clear. I have tried to obtain only the popular pronunciation of 
a word. For although the standard of excellence of pronuncia- 
tion is that of the best educated, it is but an ideal standard. ° More- 
over the learned are apt to be conservative, to retain old forms, to 
attempt to mould pronunciation to spelling, and in short to try to 
assimilate the modern speech to the ancestral Sanskrit. The 
masses are, however, progressive in tendency—the learned call 
this degeneration and corruption—and have a great influence upon 
moulding the course of thelanguage. It would be interesting, in- 
deed, to ascertain how many Gujarati gentlemen of the present day 
use the word hàmbhalo for sànbhalo in their own houses. À census 
would probably result in the substitution of h for s being termed a 
* colloquialism,’ and not 2 ‘ vulgarism,' as it is known at present. 
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Orthography.—The transliterated spelling of the words in the 
lists is phonetic, so far as the limitations imposed by the standard 
characters allow phonetic spelling. Final inherent -a is omitted 
except in the case of conjunct consonants and media] inherent -a- 
is omitted, when not actually pronounced. There is a universal 
tendency to insert or retain the a, between voiced consonanis (cf. 
hungry, vulgarly pronounced hungary) and it has been retained 
accordingly in words like upari and bamanum. 10 has also been 
retained between certain duplicated consonants. No conscious 
rule has been followed, the inherent a being retained in reliance 
upon ear alone. The Indian method of spelling hardly admits 
that a consonant can close a syllable, but it is difficult to maintain 
that the average Gujarati, when he pronounces the word nuksan 
is conscious of emitting-not two waves or beats of sound, but 
four (nukasana). That the Indian grammatical convention cor- 
responds with an actual practice in speaking, is maintained, and 
Mr. N. B. Divatia (Gujarati Language and Literature, pp. 206—214) 
is an advocate, whose views deserve the greatest respec:. He will 
admit no value of less than half a mātrā for any inherent a, medial 
or final. He bases his argument partly upon ear and parily upon 
the praciice of poetry. The acceptance of his views would entail 
differentiation in my lists between a of a full mara value end a 
of à half matra value, which would have no practical advantage 
over the established method. It will be noticed what the Verngculer 
Text-books spelling (which is a useful standard) has not been always 
followed in the case of ? and u. Belsare's spelling (Gujarati— 
English dictionary) is more phonetic. Ph is always pronounced 

.f. Grammars will not admit this un-Sanskrit sound. 
Classification.—I have classified the words. as disyllables, 
trisyllables, quadrisyllables, and polysyllables. They have been 
sub-clessed according io quantity. The following signs are 

used : 


(1) — long by nature, 
(2) v long by position, and 
(3) >. short. 
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The term “long by position " is used not onlv in the metrical 
sense of Gujarati poetry, but includes a vowel succeeded by two 
consonants pronounced as conjunct, but separated in Gujarati 
spelling by a silent a. Final um, which is metrically long or short, 
is considered “long by position.” The quanüty appears to be 
governed by the shortness or length of the penultimate, but accent 
is not thereby affected. The vowels e and o, which are considered 
by the Gujarati grammarian long by nature, are often short, when 
of open quality. Such cases have been noted, but perhaps noi 
always consistenily. Generally, it may be stated that unaccented 
e tends to become short and open, while o is not so affecied by 
absence of acceni. There is a tendency indeed for unaccented o 
to become ७ and for accented à to become o, but it is not part of 
the purpose of the present enquiry to work this out. 

Some common doublets have been included in the lists, e.g. 
tuvar and tuver. The examples given are not confined to any 
pariicular number, gender or case and some forms may be at first 
sight unfamiliar. But it was important to take words as they 
came and it was not known, to begin with, how far inflections and 
affixes would modify the accent. 


$5 
DISYLLABLES 


A. Indigenous words 


1— — phélo, ghódo, vécan, kácbo, khédüt, lénàr; but 
dekháy ; 

2— «^ ék-samp, anand, ólum ; 

3.) —  cálkát, káünjüs, mandvad, visvas, kimti, mádhyam, 


ágyàr, sitter, pádnàr, lakhtam, üpje, ádyo; but 
sometimes babbé, caccar ; 

4 N^ w^ sámbandh, ghárdurmn, bássem, híndvum, cádhturn, 
sámjyum ; 

5— .» dángar, ávak, bóthad, páticam, méku (coll: for mem 
káhyum); 


3 Note, however, ek (one), with short e. 
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6 २» ~ (ttar, kárvat, mándal, dábbu, lágbhag, síddha ; 

7 ४ — sutar, milap, táver, jüvàr, kávo, dást, kháro, pécis, 
pácàs, paral, súnār, jánàr, mtam, thátàrn, cádhel, 
südhi ; but patél, savár, nisál, pradháp, siváy, arád ; 

3 w^ sánand, nánand, sábandh, pálang, kátamb, párum ; 

rámat, bálad, tüvar, lágan. 

B. Persian and Arabic words 

divan, vákil, sárkar, dávà, bákéié, bájrag, vásül. 

gárib, nüksàn, pásand, fákir; but hazár, sikár, 

kitáb, hajám, khasiis. 


C 
( 


C. European words. (English, or French through | English.] 
hótal (hotel), álbil, (all well), páleg (plague), pólis 
(police), but kalák (o'clock), galas (glass). [French :] 
kártüs (caitoüche), páltan (pelotón). {Portuguese :] 
sabu (sabao), khamis (camisa), dstri (estirar), tarang 
(tronco) ; but tuval, (toalha). 


Remarks on the disyllables 

The accent is predominantly upon the penultimate indepen- 
dently of quantity, although in the case of the tadbhavas vecan, 
pácàs, milap, a European speaker would naturally accent the last 
syllable, which is the longer. The tendency is well marked in B, 
wherein a large number of words accented on the ultimate in the 
original Persian, the accent has shifted to the penultimate. Some 
words, however, like divan, vákil will bear an accent on the ultimate, 
especially in the mouths of the educated. The words gárib and 
dávà are never accented on the ultimate. The treatment of Euro- 
pean words reveals the same tendency to insist on a penultimate 
accent. Hótal and polis are particularly striking instances, the 
० of hótal being actually shortened though receiving the accent.* 
8101] probably comes through Hindustàni es it is purely a police 
word. The exceptions to the rule are for the most part found in 
the sub-class 7 (, — ), where the influence of quantity is most 
strongly feli, but they are generally capable of explanation. 


4 Cf. M. Bloch as quoted in Section 1 ‘° a closed vowel is less intense 
than an open vowel." 
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Thus, savar (morning) is used principally in the form savare and 
the similar word savar (horseman), which is Persian in origin, 
would belp it to retain the ultimate accent ; nisf] is also accented 
nisal; pradhán, a tatsama, has not been subjected to popular 
influence ; siváy (is sewn) represents a form siváe and retains the 
trisyllabic accent; sivay (besides) is, on occasion, accented on the 
penultimate ; arid or adhar (eighteen) is difficult to account for. 
It may have preserved its accent to avoid confusion with ardh 
(half), failure to distinguish between dentals and cerebrals being 
not unusual in vulgar speech. Patel is difficult also. But both 
arád and patél are used as single word sentences and become more 
liable to a final accent. The English name Bílly is often (vulgarly) 
pronounced Billí in calling and patél ie a very common form of 
address among kanbis. 

A. 1. dekháy is a form similar to siváy. 

3. bábbe, cáccàr (two each, four each) ; the accent is difficuli 
to catch here. An accent on the final syllable must not be con- 
sidered impossible, but it may be noted by way of comparison 
that children call the sound which a irain makes getting up speed, 
chacha paisa (six paisa each), a rhythm of double accentual tro- 
chees. 

5. méku (I icld you) is a woman's phrase for mem káhyum. 
Here the act of contraction enables the accent to shift. Other 
examples will be given at the end of this paper of similar shiftings 
of accent in the process cf contraction of proper names. 

` B. The Persian words which have retained their final accent 
are not ordinarily in common use except by Musulmans, e.g. cópdi 
is used for kitáb, válan for hajám ; sikár is a sporting term, and 
'khasüs literary. Hazár (thousand) is, however, in common use. 
It is pronounced in Persian fashion with a Persian accent and for 
this reason the rules of iransliteration have been violated. It is 
no matter of surprise that when the unique? pronunciation of the 
sibilant 2 has been retained the accent should also remain. 


5 The spelling of zad for jhad (tree) and of Zaz for Jahaj or Jhaj (the 
name of a village) represents tho dento-palatal or dento-sibilant and not a 
pure sibilai9. The influence of Persian (and perhaps also of the Parsis, 
Portuguese, Dutch and English) is seen too in the pronounciation of ph as f. 
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C.” The, European words kalak (hour), galas and tuvál 
(from Portuguese toalha) are used by persons in constant contact 
with Englishmen, which preseves the accent; tuval is generally 
pronounced tvàl, cf. juvar, jvar and jar (great millet). 

A rule can now be framed, that in the absence of any special 
reason to the contrary, the accent in disyallables falls on the pe- 
nultimate and that the popular tendency to shift the accent from 
the ultimate in words which originally have it is often strong enough 
to overcome the conservatism of the educated, which resists any 
change of accent. 


TRISYLLABLES 


D. Indigenous words 


10 -- — — Dhéralo, mangtammam; but rakhéli, vavéli 
boláti ; 

11 — — «^ bêndhêlum, nakhélum, devadvum ; 

12 --- २८ -- gókalgày, érando, jájarmàn, mókalyo ; 

13 4^--— khardamam; but bhatríjo, parsévo, sattávis, 


padváno, samjíne ; 
14 --२/ २८८ váparyum, mélavvum ; 
15 .— ^ parvalurh, sambhalvum ; 
16 /y/-— sambándhi, durgándhi ; 
17 «^ ángarkhum, dhündhalvurn ; but kaskásturn ; 


18 — —.. vavétar, velásar ; but témarnthi ; 

19 =v ~o 

20 \/— mándàman; but visvasi, uttéjan ; 

TN UM 

22 — o —  d'hádio, dókado, nátilo, óganis, apiné, vayali 
(or vayeli) ; 

23 --- Ny osikum,  bévadum, manitum,  &yalum (or 


áyélurn) ; 
24 ^... —- sénkado, baddhithi ; 
95 X^. singadum, dhárti-kamp ; 
26 -— — — álasu, vayétar ; 
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297 vo virtanuk; but parcáran: 

28 .. — — pathari, kadaka, :dhumádo, sitóter, bhanélo, 
apáyo; but kAmanar ; 

29 ., Ny kdlejurh, phárelum; but adhfrum, ughadum,. 
uchérvum ; 

30 _. ८ — párabdi, éámatkàr, püravni, vísaryo, sámajtà; 
but acámbo, sabándhi, grahástho ; 

3] _. ८०८ vádhaknum, pdranyum,  rámakdum, but 


ajügturn ; 

32 .,—  — ladái Sikhaman, kuvétar, aválu, vadháré ; but 
ghàreghár ; 

33 / agátya, grahástha, virüddha, prasánna; but 
vakhatsa1 ; 

34 .,..—- káliyar, áparànt, (ápari,  vátali ^ váparày; 


35 o _. ८ bámanurm, dgharum; 
36 ~- áearat, vákhaté. 


E. Persian and Arabic words 
baróbar, jarávat, saparas (sifarish), anámat 
(amanat); but táluko, mtkadam,  dágalbàj. 


F. European words 
ispital, (hospital) sisóti (society), * aktémbar 
(October). 


Remarks on the Trisyllables 


The influence exercised by quantity appears to be confined to 
the antepenultimate and penultimate. This fact was not defi- 
nitely ascertained, until the list had been made and there has been 
no time for rearrangement. In 12, 14, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 34, 35, 
36 (६.८. the sub-classes with the first two syllables — «^, — UL, 
V, v) the accent is on the antepenultimate. In 12810 14 
the first two syllables are a long by nature followed by a long by 
position and the other sub-classes can be similarly identified, 
but are not quite exhaustive, 27 having an example of a penultimate 
accent and not being included. In 11, 15, 16, 28 and 32 we have a 
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series in which the accent is exclusively on the penultimate. The 
first two syllables are — —, «^ —, vV WV, «— —, and the series is 
less exhaustive than the former series. The words in the series, 
moreover, are, except in the case of 28, either tatsamas or semi- 
tatsamas or certain verbal forms. 

Point l.— The general principle of the penultimate accent 
is that a syllable long by nature attracts the stress accent more 
readily than a syllable long by position and the latter is in its turn 
more powerful than a short syllable. This principle will apply to 
all trisyllables of whatever sub-class, it being remembered that 
in cases of doubt the antepenultimate accent is preferred and tha, 
the ultimate syllable has no effect upon the accent. 

In the remaining numbers 10, 13, 18, 27, 29, 30, 31, 33, the 
‘accent is found both on the penuliimate and the antepenultimate, 
which syllable it is, may be gathered from Point 1, and the five 
succeeding Points. 

Point 2. Words inflected retain the accent as when un: 
infleeted (except in the case of the verbal inflexions mentioned 
in Point 3); e.g. mángtàmmàm (among (his) debis) from mangtam. 
This rule overrides the rule in Point 1, e.g. déqathi (with the ball) 
not dadáthi. 

Point 3.--Verbs ending in -dvo, -dvvo, -dvyo, -dyo, -dro, -dno, 
-üto (m. f. and n.) always have the accent on the penuliimate, even 
if the antepenultimate is long d. Verbs ending in -elo, -eli,-eium 
have an accent on the penulümate, which has a tendency io shift 
40 the antepenultimate. 

Point 4.—The penultimate accent, as seen above, is more 
favoured by taisamas or semi-tatsamas than tadbhavas. This is 
possibly due io tardy disappearance of the final inherent a. 

Point 5.—This is an expansion of Point 1. Of penuliimates 
long by position those in which two consonanis close the syllable 
attract the accent in preference to those in which the syllable is 
closed by one consonant not coalescing with the next, e.g. 30 
a-cámb-o, but cá-mat-kàr ‘camb’ is a possible word, but not ‘matk.’ 

Point 6.—Reduplicated words with a connecting vowel take 
an accent on ihe last syllable with a counter-accent on the ante- 
penultimate: so 32 ghàreghár. | 
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The following conclusions may now be drawn :-- 

Conclusion 1.—There is a strong popular tendency always 
to accent.the antepenultimate. 

Conclusion 2.—There is a tendency not so strong to accent 
the penultimate, when that syllable is long. 

_ Conclusion 3.—There is a tendency to preserve the accent of 
the original word in derived or inflected words. 

Conclusion 4.—A steady influence proceeds from the learned 
to make the acceni depend wholly upon the quantity as shown 
in the spelt word. 

These tendencies and influences are conflicting and the fate 
of the accent depends upon the adoption or not of a word into the 
vulgar or popular vocabulary. It may be remarked that words pass: 
into the vulgar vocabulary not only from the educated man's, 
but from the semi-educated man's vocabulary. For example, 
‘tthe word quinine in English is pronounced kvinàin in Gujarati 
and not kvinin. This is due to the pronunciation of those not 
fully aequainted with English (who would correspond with the 
semi-educaied in Gujarati), who mispronounce the word because 
of their half-knowledge. This fact probably accounts for the 
curious accent of hótal from hôtel or hotel. The above conclusions 
will now be applied to a few trisyllables : 

10. Dhárilo is really a derived word from dhárvàlo. Euro- 
peans find a difficulty in the accent and are inclined to pronounce 
Dháralo or Dharálo ; vavéli has as a doublet 22 vayéli or váyali,- 
which is an instance of the popular overcoming the educated 
accent. 

12. érando shows the strong influence of the antepenultimate 
accent. The syllable e would be short, if unaccented, as it is open 
in quality. 

13. parsévo. The closed e remains long and the fact that 
par- is a common prefix probably fixes the accent on the penulti- 
mate (see Conclusion 3). 

17. kaskásturn (tight). I have not heard this in conversa- 
tion recently and am doubtful, but give it on the syllable indicated 
by my informani. 
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18. vavétar has a doublet 26 váyétar;— vel, velà belong rather 
to Marathi than to Gujarati, which uses vakhat and var ;—velásar 
has thus had little chance of alteration ;—temamthi (out of it). 
The short č appears to be the result of the unaccented long syllable 
preceding it. 

20. mándàman is the deduction a money-lender makes from 
the sum lent before he hands it over to the borrower. It is also 
known as vátàv or kóthli-cor. 

22. d'hádio (day-labourer). I had written down for me by 
five or six educated villagers. Only the schoolmaster spelt it as 
written, the others substituting dh and d for d'h, and r for d. 

22. dókado means one per cent per month or 12 per cent per 
year (probably a couple—cf. senkado—of annas a rupee a year (7 
12} per cent, exactness not being a matter of importance in po- 
pular terms. Cf. half-a-dollar as English slang for half-a-crown. 
penny as American term for cent); nátilo is-spelt natilo by the 
vernacular Text Book Committee and natilo by Belsare's Dic- 
tionary. The more phonetic spelling is Belsare’s. So apine. 

27. parcüran means small change and is presumably a semi- 

'tatsama from Skt. pracürna. It is for some reason not affected 
by Conclusion 1. Cf. however 13 parsévo. 


28. kimanar (about to earn). I have not actually heard 
it in conversation. 

29. kálejurn. Taylor (1908 Grammar, p. 10) places the 
accent on the penultimate, but admits “ 8 secondary accent scarcely 
less strong " on the antepenultimate. The uncertainty seems due 
to the conflict of the eye with the ear, or spelling with speech. 
It would probably be going too far to assert that the accent follows 
the aspirate, although there are several instances of  aspirated 
accented syllables in this sub-class. In this connexion the remarks 
of Divatia (op. cit. p. 284) upon the movement of h towards the 
beginning of words, are interesting. In such cases the process 
would be reversed, the aspirate following the accent.—adhtrum 
is always spelt with a short v. I admit that the difference between 
short and long u before r in Gujarati is not pronounced. Compare 
27 parcáran. 
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30. párabdi, cámatkàr, besides being affected by Point 5 
above, may also fall under Conclusion 3, -di and -kdr being or resem" 
bling suffixes. 

33. The ‘penultimate’ words are all tatsamas and the ' ante- 
penultimate ’ word falls under Conclusion 3. 

34. káliyàr is a black buck; the educated person's word 
is haran. Cf. English, donkey and ass ; Latin caballus and equus. 
—vátali means perverted from Hinduism.—váparày can he accented 
on the last syllable like apáy. The passive d is always hungry fcr 
the accent. 

36. ácarat might be written ácrat, but vákhate cannct be 
written vákhte, although the accent would not be affected. The 
Gujarati tongue seems adverse to joined consonants except nasals 
followed by occlusives, and occlusives followed by liquids or semi- 
vowels. A combination of occlusives or of an occlusive preceding 
a nasal is very distasteful. So we ‘find fakat (Arabic faqt), sakhat 
(Persian sakht), ratan (Skt. ratna), lagan (Skt. lagna). nagad 
(Arabic naqd) and so on. 

E. táluko is often pronounced talúko by Europeans and- 
mükadam, mukádam. Belsare gives mukadam for the latte: werd, 
bui I do not remember ever hearing it. 

F. The din ispital seems to indicate either Portuguese influ- 
ence (Cf. natal—Christmas) or the influence of the semi-educated. 


QUADRISYLLABLES 


G. Indigenous words 


Note.—-In order to reduce the number of sub-héadings, vowels 
long by nature have no: been distinguished from vowels 
long by position. 


37 -— — .— — ghédavalo, dhingamasti, ógancális, sám- 
bhalvamam, sámbhàlvamarn ; 

38 — ——.. —  kelvá&là, chodáine, kalingadum ; 

39 -——— + o mánàvati; 

40 ——-.. 


AL --.,---- mókalávo; 
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42 — _ .. --- rávanio, phéravavum, tarphddiyam: 
48 — >> << 
I MM 
45 .,— ---- sàmajnáro, upadela; but utávalthi ; . 


46 ..— ^ -- patéliyo, sanándiyo, prabhatiyam, phará- 
vavum, vadharelum ; 


AT ue RV 

48 o -- WH 

49 .... —.— patolai, àganóter ; 

50 o WY -- báladiyà, ápajase, págathium; but avána- 


vum, nirdparadh ; 


bl .2..-—.. Agiaras, aganemsi; 


H. Persian and Arabic words 
tánduràsti, dágalbàji. 
Remarks on the Quadrisyllables 


Quadrisyllables have, what we may call, the natural trochaic 
rhythm, when the first and third syllables are long. In.such cases 
and when the second syllable is not long the accent is usually on 
the first syllable. When the second syllable is long, it tallies the 
accent. It is difficult to say whether the accent is predominately 
upon any syllable, but the penultimate is not accented unless long 
and not always then. 

37. óOgancális has a distinct counter-accent on the first syl- 
lable. The accent is uncertain in sêimbhalvêmêm. If the speaker 
thought it might be confused with sambhalvamam, he would 
accent -bhal-. 

38. kelváéla, chodáine. Notice the short penultimate in 
each case. 

39. nánàvàti is a derived word. 

42. tarphádivam would, I think, be popularly avoided as 
difficult to pronounce. Either the accent on the penultimate 
or the antepenultimate makes pronunciation convenient and the 
antepenultimate is preferred. 
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49. The penultimate accent is more marked in àganóter 
than pàtalái. It is possible that the counter-accent in àganóter 
was formerly much weaker than now and for that reason the first 
syllable is not o, but a. If óganis represents ékünvis through the 
stages *ékónis, *okénis, óganis, then aganoter' would’ represent a 
still fur.her stage, but 1 have no data for any such changes. 

50. pigathium. The educated pronunciation is given me 
as pagdthium. I have however verified pdgathium as the vulgar 
accent; nirdparadh falls under Conclusion 3, and avánavurh .18 
literary ; the latter, though appearing to be connected ' with 
navum, is not given a rhythm of double accentual trochees. 

H. Persian words. tánduràsti is surprising to a Persian 
student, who would rather expect tán-dürusti. 


POLYSYLLABLES 


Note.—For the sake of convenience only the last three svl- 
lables have been classified.— 


53 — — — mókslàváno, khàvadànáro, kélvanivàlamàm ; 
54 —.. — mokalavavo, raliyámano ; 

55 — _ jánijóine, ghánurn-kàrine. 

56 — —., 

57 .2-—- — 

58 .,—.2 

59 {o -- 


60 coocoo 
Remarks on the polysyllables 


55. jánijóine is the only polysyllable I have actually heard in 
vulgar talk. The tendency to put the accent as far back as Point 
3 allows when operative or as utherwise possible is still evident in 


tne above examples. 


$6 
We are now in a position to frame definite rules of accent in 
spoken or vulgar Gujarati not as a guide to pronunciation but 
as a convenient summing up of the conclusions reached in this 
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paper. I do not attempt to discuss Dr. Taylor's Rules (Gujarati 
Grammar , 1908, pp. 9-11) to which I owe a valuable lead both in 
matter and method. He did not push tlie theory of early accent 
far enough, while his father, the elder Taylor, pushed it too far. 


The rules may be divided into quantitative and etymological. 
A. The quantitative rules are: 


DISYLLABLES 


1. The accent is on the penultimate. Exceptions: (a). 
Foreign words still retaining the original accent ; and (b) a few 
indigenous words having the accent on the ultimate for special 
reasons. 


TRISYLLABLES 


2. The accent is on the antepenultimate :—except when 
(a) the penultimate is long by nature and the antepenultimate 
long by position or short, or (b) the penultimate is long by position 
and the antepenultimate long by position or short. 


QUADRISYLLABLES 
3. Words with short antepenultimate and penultimate take 
the accent on the first syllable. 
4. Words with long antepenultimate and shori penultimate 
take the accent on the antepenultimate. 


æ 


5. Words with a long penuliimate take the accent either on 
the penultimate with a counter-accent on the first syllable or 
vice versa. 


POLYSYLLABLES 

6. The accent is taken as far back as the etymological rules 
allow. 

B. The etymological rules are: 

1. The accent of the uninflec:ed noun or adjective, cf the 
verb-stem, or of the oziginal of a derivative word is kept in the 
inflected or derived form; bui 

8. The verbal inflexions -elo, -àvo, -dvvo, -dyo, -dryo, -dro, -àno, 
and -dto (m. f. and n.) keep the primary accent on the penultimate 
wich a secondary accent on the verb-stem. The inflexion -clo, 
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however, sometimes loses the accent to the antepenultimate in 
trisyllables. 


§ 7 

In illustration of the operation of accent a few proper names 
are given. A lack of knowledge of Sanskrit and of Prakrit prevent 
me trying to trace accent through tadbhavas, but in the case of 
all words given below doublets in a fuller form exist. 

1. Narayan gives Naran. A common pronunciation of 
rayan (a tree) is rian or ran. It seems probable that Narayan 
became Naran and then the accent shifted back in accordance 
with Conclusion 1, giving Naran. The unaccented d then became 
short. 

2. Bháner, a village name. This appears to come from 
Bhavnagar. A vulgar pronunciation of Bhavnagar is *Bhav- 
ná-ar. This passes inevitably into *Bhàvná-ir, Bhanér, Bháner. 
The intermediace stages are physiclcgical only, the spelling only 
recognizing Bhavnagar and Bhaner. 

3. Amdavad from Arabic through Persian Ahmad-abad. In 
this word the three a’s, though of different length, are all pronunc- 
ed like the French a in dame. It will be noted that the Persian 
accent is retained. This word gives the English dvadavat (a bird). 

, 4. Amnágar from Arabie through Persian Ahmad Sanskrit 
nagara. The form Amner does not appear to exist and the fact 
may be due to ihe late foundation of the town (about 1400 A.D.), 
when the Gujaraii language was becoming stabilised. 

5. Mángrol (a village name). Rol or roli is not an uncommon 
ending of the name of a Gujarat village. Ibeard the word in Cambay, 
representing Manglür (S. Indian Mangalore). The stage of trans- 
formation would be *Mangrül, Mángrol, unaccented d becoming o. 
If this surmise is correct, it would indicate a Dravidian foundation 
of a village subsequent to she Aryan invasion, mangal being Aryan 
and ur (tru) Kanarese. 

6. Khimbat=Cambay. The orthodox spelling is Khambayat. 
Here once more is the merging of -dya- into -d- and the 
subsequent transfer of accent. 


April, 1923. 


THE TANTRAVARTIKA AND THE DHARMASASTRA 
LITERATURE 


By P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.M. 


THE TANTRAVARTIKA of the great Mimàrnsaka Kumarilabhatta 
is, apart from its depth, subtlety and abstruseness, replete with 
information on various topics. Among other subjects it sheds a 
flood of light on the ancient Dharmasastra literature. As it is now 
generally agreed that Kumarilabhatta flourished about the middle 
oftheeighth century A.D.,! the incidental notices of the Dharma- 
Sastra literature contained in the Tantravartika are of great value 
for the understanding of the development and chronology of that 
literature. In the following pages an attempt is made to bring 
together important passages bearing on that literature contained 
in the Tantravartika. 


In considering the question how far certain practices like the 
Holaka festival are restricted to the eastern people or are pres- 
cribed for all Aryas, Kumarila starts the discussion whether the 
Grhyasütras and the Dharmasütras, like those of Gautama, ' are 
restricted as authoritative to particular Vedic schools or have 
authority in all schools.” Then he makes the following interesting 
observations :--* The Dharmasastras of Gautama, Vasistha, 
Sankhalikhita, Harita, Apastamba, Baudhayana and others—which 
stand apart from the Puranas, the work of Manu (the Manusmrti), 
and Itihasa (i.e. the Mahabharata)?--and the Grhya works are seen 
to be separately studied in distinct caranas (Vedic schools), as is the 
case with the Pratisakhyas. For example, the works of Gautama 
and Gobhila are accepted (i.e. studied) by the Chandogas (Sama- 


1 Vide Pathak, JBBRAS. 18, 217. 
Sp. 179: देशधर्मानुदाहत्य संप्रत्येतद्विचायेते | किं व्यवस्थितमूलास्ते किं वैषां सबै- 
धमता ॥ ... TÉ सूत्रद्वयं यावदिदमप्यत्र चिन्त्यताम्‌ । गृह्मगौतमसत्रादिव्यवस्थासवैगामिते ॥ 
3 The idea is that the Puranas, the Manusmrti and the Mahabharata 
are Dharmasastras, but they are not, by their very form, restricted to any 


particular school as the works of Gautama and others were, 
JBBRAS. 1925. 
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vedins); the Vasistha by the Bahvrcas (Rgvedins); and the work 
of Sankhalikhita by the Vajasaneyins only; and the works of 
Apastamba and Baudhayana by the Taittiriyas only. In the 
same way, after exhibiting how the Grhya works are restricted 
as regards their study to separate (caranas) the following matter 
should be considered, viz. whether these works are authoritative 
(respectively) only in those caranas or whether all are authoritative 
in all schools.” The Siddhanta view is that all are authoritative 
inallschools. It is to be noted that in the above passage, Kumarila 
mentions by name six Dharmasütras. Out of these the Dharma- 
sütras of Gautama. Vasistha, Apastamba and  Baudhàyana 
have been already published. A MS. of Harita's Sutra has 
been found. The Satra of Sahkhalikhita is yet to come to 
light. 


Among the Dharmasütras Kumarila quotes the work of Gau- 
tama more frequently than any other. In some cases Gautama 
is mentioned by name; in other cases his work is quoted simply 
as Smrti or he is referred to as Smrtikàra. There are at least a 
dozen quotations taken from the Dharmasütra of Gautama. In 
one place Gautama is spoken of as Gautamacirya. In another 
place it is said that practices opposed to Vedic tradition are declared 
by Gautama not to be binding. As contrasted with the tenets 
of the Bauddhas, Gautama is said to be based on Veda.” Gautama 
allows a person to practise the vow of ‘studenthood ' either for 


+p. 179: पुराणमानवे kataa aaa लिखितहारोतापस्तम्बबौधायनादिप्र- 
णीतथमेशास्त्राणां गृह्य्रन्थानीा च  प्रातिशाख्यलक्षणवत्प्रतिचरण पाठव्यवस्थोपलभ्यते । तद्यथा । 
गौतमीयमौभिलीये छन्दोगैरेव च परिगृहीते । वासिष्ठं aga शइखलिखितोक्त च वाजसने- 
यिभिः | आपस्तम्बबौधायनीये तैत्तिरीयैरेव प्रतिपन्ने । इत्येवं तत्र तत्र गृह्मव्यवस्थाभ्युपगमादि 
दशयित्वा विचारयितन्यम्‌ | कि तानि तेषामेव प्रमाणानि उत सर्वाणि सर्वेषामिति | 

5 p. 106: यथा च ततः शेषेण विरिष्टदेशजात्यादिमन्तो जन्म प्रतिपद्यन्ते इति स्वग- 


फलकमेणो निःशेषोपयोगादन्यफलस्य चान्यत्र ब्यापारासंभवात्ततोन्येनेति वक्तव्ये तत: शेषेणेति 
गौतमाचार्येणोक्तम्‌ | This is Gautama DhS. XI. 29 (Anandasrama ed.). 


6 p. 138: ननु गौतमेनाम्नायविरुद्धानामाचाराणामप्रामाण्यमुक्तम्‌ 1 This refers to 
Gautama DhS. XI. 20. This latter is quoted on p. 130 as the dictum of 
a Smrtikara. 


7 p. 117: न च तेर्वेदमूलत्वमुच्यते गौतमादिवत्‌ i 
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twelve years or for 24, 36, or 48 years.” Two Sütras of Gautama 
are quoted with slight variations.? 

The Sütras mentioned in the footnote below are quoted as 
Smrti.? Some Sutras are styled simply as vacana or dgama." 
In a few places, though there is no Sütra actually quoted, it appears 
as if the author has in mind the words of Gautama.!? In one place 
Kumarila seems to be referring to an ancient reading of the Dharma- 
sūtra of Gautama.13 

The Dharmasütra of Apastamba is referred to in a few cases. 
** Apastamba has laid down that certain practices are allowed in 
certain countries, though they are prohibited in others.” In 
another place it is said that if a doubt arises, on account of the 
words of the Apastamba-smrti, that the absolute prohibition of 
drinking (in some Smrtis) is counterbalanced, that doubt is removed 
by the direct Vedic injunction “therefore a Brahmana does not 
(should not) drink liquor." This seems to be a reference to the 
words of the Dharmasütra of Apastamba laying down that “ one 
who drinks liquor should (by way of punishment) drink wine as 
hot as 18.7 75 


8 p. 112: गौतमेनापि द्वादशवर्षाण्येकवेदब्रह्मचर्यं चरेदिति प्रथमकल्पमाशु गाहेस्थ्य- 
प्रतिपत्त्यथमुक्त्वा द्वितीये कल्पे 'द्वादश प्रतिवेदं वा सर्वेषु” इत्यष्टाचत्वारिंशत्परिग्रहः कृतः; 
This refers to Gautama DhS. IT. 51-52. 

9 p. 109: तथा गौतमेनाप्युक्तम्‌ “राश्ञांच कार्याविधातार्थं ब्राह्मणानां च स्वाध्याया- 
farada.’ 1 Vide Gautama DhS. XIV. 42-43. 

10 Gautama DhS. XVI. 43 (on p. 130); IX. 4 (on p. 993); VIL. 21 
(on p. 1117); 1. 2 (on p. 143). 

11 p. 136: ad नित्यं ब्राह्मणस्येति वचनात्‌ । This is Gautama DhS. II. 25, 
where we read ब्राह्मण: ;--द्वैपायनस्यापि गुरुनियोगात्‌ “अपतिरपत्यलिप्सुर्देवराहुरुप्रेरिता- 
दृतुमतीयादित्येवंमागमात्‌ ! । p. 134 (vide Gautama DhS. XVIII. 4-5). 

12 p. 142: नन्वेवं सति ब्राह्मणस््रीवधेपि पुंग्राह्मणवद्‌ ब्रह्महत्यास्तीति यदात्रेय्यामेव 
केवलायां भ्रूणहत्याप्रायश्चित्तविधानं तन्नोपपद्यते | Vide Gautama DhS. XXII. 12 or 
Apast. DHS. I. 9. 24. 9. 

13 p. 99: नन्वमेध्येन लितस्य सा शुद्धिरभिधीयते । न लिप्तम्रहणं तत्र पाठेस्ति तु चिर- 
न्तने ॥ अमेध्यस्येवे यस्मात्पठन्ति । Vide Gautama DhS. I. 45. 

1 p. 138: सर्वेषामेवमादीनां प्रतिदेशं व्यवस्थया | आपस्तम्बेन सहत्य दुष्टादुष्टत्वमाश्रितम्‌ ॥ 
This probably refers to Apast. DhS. II. 6. 15. 1 or IL 11. 29, 15. 

15 Apast. DhS. I. 9. 25. 3: सुरापोग्निस्पर्शा सुरां पिबेत्‌ । 
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The Dharmasütra of Baudhayana is referred to in one place 
as being in conflict with,the words of Apastamba. Apastamba 
allewed certain practices in certain localities though they were 
opposed to ‘Vedic tradition and declared that they were sinful 
in other countries. This dictum of Apastamba is refuted by 
Baudhayana who cites only examples of sinful practices opposed 
to Smrti.” Baudhayana seems to be quoted in yet another 
place.!? 


There is in the present work at least’ one quotation from 
Sahkhalikhita.? It is cited for showing that the word Amnaya 
is applied to Smrti works also. It is noteworthy that the words 
quoted are not in prose but are a line of an Anustubh stanza. 

Quotations from other Dharmasütras could not be identified, if 
they exist at all in the Tantravartika. Dharmasütras are said in one 
place to give instructions about the duties of the castes and estates 
and that, as the dharmas are mostly uniform, the Dharmasütras 
agree with one another” and are called Smrti equally with Angas. 
The dharmasütrakàras are also referred to in another place on the 
binding character of usages.?! 

The Tantravartika stands in a special relation to the Manusmrti, 
Whenever Kumarila speaks of Smrtis, that of Manu is uppermost 
in his mind.?? He quotes it or refers to it even before the Gauta- 
madharmasütra.? He often refers to the Manusmrti as, 


16 Vide note 14 above. 

17 p.139: आपस्तम्बवचने तु बौधायनेन स्मृतिविरुद्धदुष्टाचारोदाहरणान्येव प्रयच्छता 
निराकृतम्‌ | This refers to Baudhayana DhS, I. 1. 19-24 (Mysore ed.). 

18 p.993: तथा च स्मृतिः । न जीणेमलद्वासाः स्यात्‌ धारयेद्वेणवं दण्डं शुभे रौक्मे च 
कुण्डले | इत्यादि सूपपत्स्यते | Here the words धारये . .. कुण्डले seem to be an echo of 
Baudhayana DhS. II. 3. 28. Compare Manu. IV. 34 and 36. 

19 p. 139: स्मातैधमांधिकारे हि शङ्खलिखिताभ्यामुक्तं ` आम्नायः स्म्ृतिधारकः? इति। 

20 p. 237 : सवेधमैसूत्राणां वर्णाश्रमधर्मोपदेशित्वाद्धर्माणां चैकरूपप्रायत्वात्परस्परसवादित्वं 
युक्तं ... स्मृतित्वं त्वङ्गानां धमेसत्राणां चाविशिष्टम्‌ । 

21 Tantrav, p. 144. 

22 e.g. pp. 69, 76, 115. 

23 eg. on p. 136: स्मृतिकाराश्व । आचारश्चैव साधूनां देशजातिकुलधर्माश्चाम्नायेर- 
विरुद्धा: प्रमाणम--शति वेदविरुद्धानामाचाराणां सामान्यतः प्रामाण्यमनुमन्यन्ते । The first is 
Manu. JI. 6 and the second is Gautama DhS. KI. 20.—p. 195 : प्रायेण मनु- 
गौतमवसिष्ठादिप्रणीता: समानेष्वर्थेषु धमैसंहता वतेन्ते । 
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“Manava,? which latter word is found very often in the Dhar- 
masütra of Vasistha. Over at least twenty verses are wholly 
or partly quoted from the extant Manusmrti. The quotations 
are scattered over all the chapters from the first to the last.” 
In some cases the verses of Manu are not actually quoted though 
they are referred to in such a way that identification is quite 
easy. A few verses or parts of verses quoted in the Tantravartika 
as Manu's have not been traced.? 16 is remarkable that a verse 
which is treated in the editions of the Manusmrti as interpolated, 
because it has not been commented upon by commentators like - 
Medhatithi and Kullüka, is quoted in the Tantravartika. The 
text of Manu that Kumarila had before him was essentially the 
same as that we now have, and the Manusmrti was, according to 
him, the highest authority on matters of Dharma. It is not pro- 
bable that this position could have been attained by the Manu- 
smrti in a century or two. ' Therefore the extant Manusmrti must 
be several centuries older than 750 A.D. Modern scholars detect 
earlier and later portions in the Manusmrti. Kumarila looks 
upon all parts of the extant Smrti as equally authoritative. If 
we have to postulate two redactions of the Manusmrti, then the 
earlier one, out of which the extant Smrti could be said to have 

24 p. 642 : वेदानधीत्य वेदौ वा इति मानवम्‌ । p. 80 : मानवेप्यभिहितं प्रत्यक्षमनुमानं च। 

25 Vasistha DhS. IV. 5; शा. 2; XIII. 16; XIX. 37; XX. 18. 

?6 Manu. (Nirnayasagar ed.) I. 21 (at p. 203); IL 6 (at pp. 76, 128, 
130, 143); II. 7 (at p. 76); IL. 18 (at p. 143); II. 44 (at p. 153); II. 140 
(at p. 178); II. 125 (at p. 214); Il. 2 (at pp. 112 and 642) ; IV. 61 (at p. 
592); IV. 138 (at p. 937) ; IV. 178 (at p. 138); V. 56 (at p. 111); VIII. 57 
(at p. 199); IX. 182 (at p. 135); XI. 28 and 30 (at p. 110) ; XI. 93 and 95 
(at p. 136) ; XI. 96 (at p. 137) ; XII. 95 (at p. 117); XII. 105-106 (at p. 80). 

27 p. 591: राज्यशन्दाभिधेयं परिपालनादि कमै क्षत्रियस्येति मन्वादयः स्मरन्ति। 


This has in view Manu I. 89. — p. 110: जग्धवानापदि amat विश्वामित्र: श्वजाघनीम्‌ | 
This refers to Manu. X. 108. 


28 p. 719: तथा च मनुनापि स्वग लोकं गच्छन्नमिहित:-तेजोमूर्त : पथजुनेति i 
p. 241: यदपि मनुना पड्क्तिपावनमध्ये वेदादेवापलभ्याक्त pup व्याकुरुते वाक्यं यश्च 
मीमांसतेध्वरम्‌ 'इति । -+ 9. 110 : तथा च मनुनाप्युक्तमापद्धमैगतं प्रति |. तत्रत्यपापशेषाणा- 
मन्ते शौचं भविष्यति ! कमैणा येन केनेह मृदुना दारुणेन वा । उद्वरेक्लैनमात्मानं समर्थों धर्म- 
माचरेत्‌॥ इति । 

29 p.,237: पुराणं मानवो धर्म: साङ्गो वेदश्विकित्सितम्‌ | इति हि तुल्यवत्प्रामाण्यकरणे 
(अङ्गानां) | This half verse occurs after Manu. XII, 110. 
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grown, must be placed centuries earlier than the date to which the 
eztant Manusmrti can be assigned. This conclusion is immensely 
strengthened by the fact that Sabarasvamin, the ancient com- 
mentator of Jaimini's Sütras, seems to have looked upon the 
extant Manusmrti as an authoritative Smrti. For example, in 
his Bhasya on the Piirvamimamsa (VI. 1. 12) he says “ whatever 
is acquired by her (scil. the wife) in another manner must become 
the property of her husband and (an author of a 570) declares, 
“the wife, the slave and the son are all without wealth, etc.” 
In another place he says“ Manu and others have given 01०3011015.” 
This is not the place to discuss the date of Sabara. But from his 
archaic style and from the relation in which he stands to Kumarila, 
it may be said that he is certainly not later than 500 A.D. and may 
be earlier by a few centuries. 

Kumarila starts an extremely interesting discussion about 
saddcdra. He quotes the Sutra of Gautama (I. 3) “ transgression 
of Dharma and also rashness are seen among the great” and then 
observes that many high personages such as Prajapati, Indra, 
Vasistha, Visvamitra, Yudhisthira, Krsna-dvaipayana, Bhisma, 
Dhrtarastra, Vasudeva and Arjuna were guilty of transgressing 
the Law and even people of his time do thesame. He then sets 
out in detail how these high personages'of old transgressed the 
Law and tries to explain away most of-the transgressions, Some 
of his explanations are quite after the manner of modern scholars 
of comparative mythology. The charge brought against Krsna- 
dvaipayana is that, being a ‘perpetual student,’ he produced offspring 
on the wives of Vicitravirya. This is explained away on the ground 
that he was ordered to do so by the elders as also on the ground 
of his great tapas. Vasudeva and Arjuna are blamed for having 
married Rukmini and Subhadra, who were respectively their 
maternal uncle's daughters, and for drinking sura (liquor)l. As 

30 एवं च स्मरति । भार्या दासश्च पुत्रश्च निधना : सवे एव ते। यत्त समधिगच्छन्ति यस्य ते 
तस्य तद्वनम्‌ This is Manu. IX. 416. 

30a p. 127: सदाचारेषु हि दृष्टो धर्मव्यतिक्रम : साहसं च महतां प्रजापतीन्द्रवसिष्ठविश्चा- 
मित्रयुधिष्टिरङ्ृष्णद्वेपायनभीष्मधृतराष्ट्रवासुदेवाजुनप्रभृतौनां बहूनामद्यतनानां च । 

31 p. 128: वासुदेवाज्ुनयोः प्रतिषिद्धमातुलदुहितृरुक्मिणीसुभद्रापरिणयनम्‌। उभौ मध्वा- 


सवक्षीबौ इति सुरापानाचरणम्‌ | The latter is a quotation from the Udyoga- 
parvan, 59. 1. 
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to the charge of drinking surd the answer is that sura which was 
produced by fermentation, etc., from food was forbidden to the 
three. higher castes, but madhu (mead) and sidhu (rum) were not 
forbidden to Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, and that as Vasudeva and 
Arjuna were Ksatriyas and had only taken madhu, there is nothing 
wrong in their conduct.?? As to the charge of marrying one's 
maternal uncle's daughter, the explanation is that in common 
parlance one's maternal aunt's son is also called brother and hence 
Subhadra, though described as the sister of Vasudeva, must have 
been the maternal aunt’s daughter or the daughter of Krsna’s 
mother’s paternal aunt’s daughter (and so there is nothing 
wrong in Arjuna’s marrying Subhadrà)?? As to Vasudeva’s 
marriage with Rukmini the reply is :—‘‘ How can he who was an 
exemplar (lit. mirror) to all the worlds and who said elsewhere 
(in the Bhagavadgita III. 21 and IV. 11) ‘ whatever a great man 
does, other people do the same ; people follow what he looks upon 
as authoritative ; and men in every way would follow in my path, 
—set up a practice that is forbidden ? " 

Kumarila then says that even in his day Brahman women 
of Ahicchatra and Mathura drank sura (fermented liquor), that 
northern people gifted away, accepted and sold horses, mules, 
asses and animals with two rows of teeth and took food in the same 
plate with their wives, children and friends, while southern people 
married maternal uncle’s daughter and took food seated on chairs 
and that both partook of food left or touched by friends and rela- 
tives, ate betel (tàmbüla) that had come in contact with men’ 
of all castes, did not ceremonially rinse the mouth after eating 
betel, put on clothes brought on the backs of asses and washed 
by washermen and did not stop intercourse with those who com- 
mitted the great sins except Brahman murder.*4 

32 See pp. 136-7. 

33 p. 137: यत्तु मातुलदुहितृपरिणयनं तयोस्तन्मातृस्वल्लीयादिसंबन्धव्यवधानेपि आत्रा- 
दिव्यवहारादविरुद्धम्‌ | यद्यपि वासुदेवस्वसेति सुभद्राख्याता तथाप्युत्पत्तौ बलदेववासुदेवयोरेका- 
नंशायाश्व निजत्वान्वारव्यानान्मातृस्वत्रीया वा सुभद्रा तस्य मातृपितृस्वल्लीयादुहिता वेति परि- 
णयनाभ्यनुज्ञानादिशायते | For वासुदेवस्वसा vide Adiparvan, 219. 17-8. 

१34 p. 128: The sale of horses, etc., was forbidden. Sabara on Pürva- 
mimamsa, X. 3. 47 quotes a Sruti: न केसरिणो ददाति नोभयतोदत: प्रतिगृह्माति । 
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It has been said above (note 4) that Kumarilabhatta looked 
upon Puranas as authoritative works in the department of Dharma 
The Puranas he means are not those ancient works to which 
reference is made even in the Upanisads. His remarks in other 
places show that he refers to the Puranas that are now extant. 
In one place, among the topics of Puranas he enumerates the divi- 
sions of the earth, the lineage of royal and other families, the mea- 
sures of time and distance, and future history. In another 
place he quotes a verse which occurs both in the Visnupurana 
and the Markandeyapuraina. He says that according to some 
by svarga is meant the top of Meru as established by reasoning 
in the Itihasa (i.e. the Mahabharata) and the Puranas. In 
another place we are told £hat the Puranas speak of the Bauddhas 
and others who will bring about the confusion of Dharma in the 
Kali age. Thus it is beyond doubt that at least some of the 
extant Puranas existed in his day and were looked upon by him 
as authoritative in the province of Dharma equally with the Smrtis 
of Manu, Gautama and others. This irresistibly leads to the con- 
clusion that some of the extant Puranas were composed several 
centuries before 750 A.D. 

The foregoing will, it is hoped, give somé idea as to how a 
close study of the Tantravartika will yield valuable results for the 
history of the Dharmasastra literature 


39 e.g. Chandogya, 7. 1. 2. 

36 p, 79: एषेवेतिहासपुराणयोरप्युपदेशवाक्यानां गतिः । उपाख्यानानि त्वर्थवादेषु व्या- 
ख्यातानि | यत्तु पृथिवीविभागकथनं ... किंचिद्वेदमूलम्‌ | वंशानुक्रमणमपि . . .दशैनस्मरणमूलम्‌ | 
देशकालपरिमाणमपि...नुमानपूवेकम्‌ | भाविकथनमपि . ..वेदमूलम्‌ । 

37 p. 126: यथर्तावृतुलिङ्गानि नानारूपाणि पर्यये । दृश्यन्ते तानि तान्येव तथा भाति 
युगादिषु || Vide Visnupurana, I. 5. 64 and Markandeyap. 48. 44. 

38 p. 255. l 39 p. 127. 
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VI. On the Prakrit of the dramas.! 


THIS IS A RATHER belated review of the thesis Bhasa's Prakrit 
by Dr. Wilhelm Printz, which was accepted by the University of 
Frankfurt as “ Habilitationsschrift? in 1919, but which was not 
published till 1921.? It is undoubtedly the most important contri- 
butions hitherto made to the study of the Prakrit of the thirteen 
anonymous plays attributed to Bhasa, and as such it deserves a 
detailed notice. Moreover, as the author of the brochure contem- 
plates incorporating the published material in a Prakrit Lexicon 
which he is preparing’, it appeared desirable that before the material 
is finally embodied in the proposed dictionary, the thesis should be 
critically examined by some one who has made a careful study of 
these dramas. As I had already collected considerable data of 
a similar kind in the course of my study of the dramas, I was in a 
position to check without much difficulty the statements of Printz 
by comparing them with my own unpublished notes. The follow- 
ing review is the outcome of this comparison. 


It may be stated at the very outset that the work of Printz 
represents the most painstaking, minute and comprehensive re- 
view, hitherto published, of the Prakrit of these d:amas. As 
monument of patient erudition it commands respect, and as a 
conscientious piece of laborious work it will be valued by every 


1 For the first five studies in this series, see JAOS. 40, 248 ff; 41, 
107 ff.; 42, 59 ff.; Annals of the Bhandarkar Inst. 4, 167 8. ; JBBRAS. 
26, 230 ff. 

2 Wilhelm Printz: Bháso's Prakrit, Frankfurt a. M., 1921, im Selbst- 
verlag, pp. 47. 

3 The Czech contribution of Lesny’ to the Bohemian Academy of 
Sciences is to me, unfortunately, a sealed book. Its resumé, ZDMG, 72 
(1918), 203 ff, is rather scrappy. 

4 See Printz's Einleitung (p. 3). 

JBBRAS. 1925. 
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serious student not only of the Trivandrum plays but also of dra- 
matic Prakrit. The searching criticism to which it is here subjected 
is not made in a captious spirit of fault-finding; it is offered with a 
view to increasing the value and utility of the work. 


A defect which mars considerably the value of this disserta- 
tion is the axiomatic finality with which Printz postulates the 
authorship of Bhasa; for though the attribution of the plays to 
this dramatist may he said nob to have been satisfactorily dis- 
proved, it cannot be contended any longer, in face of the numerous 
valid objections raired against the theory, that it has been satis- 
factorily established either, Not only does Printz categorically 
assume Bhasa’a authorship, his methodology seems to imply also 
that the Trivandrum texts have been handed down in an almost 
unalloyed condition since the time of the supposed author Bhasa ! 
Printz deals with the Prakrit of these plays in the same confident 
way in which Prof. Lüders has dealt with the Prakrit of the Turfan 
fragments of Buddhist dramas’. In doing so, Printz has failed to 
take into account the essential difference of character between the 
two sets of manuscripts, not to speak of the manner in which they 
have been edited; he appears not to appreciate the elementary 
fact that Prakrit texts are liable to serious mutilation and corrup- 
‘tion in the course of transmission through centuries, and that they 
need most careful editing. Printz's method of arguing is most 
unscientific. 


Even a cursory ex amination of the Prakrit of these dramas is 
sufficient to show that the manuscripts are full of blunders and in- 
consistencies. Here are some a priori considerations which cast 
suspicion on the absolute purity of the text: the frequent elision 
in Sauraseni of f in the termination of 3. Sing. Pres. (-ti) and in the 
ending of the Part. Perf. Pass. (-ta-) (Printz 32, 39) ; the uniform 


5 A. Berriedale Keith, Notes on the Sanskrit drama, BSOS. 3, 295 ff. 

9 See my Studiesin Bhasa V, JBBRAS, 26, 234 ; Pisharoti and Pisha- 
roti, “ Bhasa's Works "—Are they genuine ?, BSOS. 3, 107 ff. ; Kunhan 
Raja, Bhasa; another side, Zeitschr. f. Ind. u. Iran, 2, 247 ff.; Barnett 
BSOS. 3,35; and W. E. Clark, 408, 44, 101 f 


7 Lüders, Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin 1911.) 
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change of intervocalic -th- to -h- (Printz 16) ; the termination of 2. 
Plu. Indic. and Imp. -ha instead of -dha (Printz 32) ; the frequent 
change, in Magadhi, of initial y- to j- (Printz 17) ; the (apparent) 
retention of -yy- (derived from Skt.-ry-) in Sauraseni (Printz 21) ; 
evident Dravidianisms? such as Saur. -nd- instead of -nt- (Printz 19); 
uniform cerebralization of l (initial as well as double) (Printz 18); 
the forms attabhavam,tattabhavam? (Printz 22); palpableSanskritisms 
like mssasihi, samassasihi,  rodidi (Printz 34), amantadpi 
(Printz 32); and so on and so forth. 

Another— and a more serious—defect in this dissertation of 
Printz arises out of the faulty classification of the Prakrits. It is 
extremely unfortunate that Printz (p. 6) should have thought fit 
to style as Magadhi the Prakrit of the Cowherds in the two Krsna 
dramas. It seems unnecessary to point out that a Magadhiin which 
the Non. Sing. of thematic stems ends in -o is no Magadhi at all ; at 
least not the Magadhi we know anything of. This curious dialect of 
the Cowherds in Bala. and Parca. has all the appearance of being a 
western or northern dialect, ond may, for the sake of convenience, 
be styled a variety of Sauraseni, as Weller has done ;! but I fail 
to see how it could be called Magadhi. Again, to bracket together 
the dialect of Indra (in Karna.) and of the Pugilists (in Bala.), and 
to label them as Ardhamagadhi 1218 not merely a ‘ Notbehelf’ (as 
Printz calls it), but the height of inconsequence and arbitrariness. 
It seems almost as though Printz needed ‘Belege’ for Ardhama- 
gadhi in order to complete his case for Bhasa ; and the dialect of 
the Pugilists was. the only one handy besides the few sentences 
spoken by Indra. These facts, unfortunately, make Printz’s 
citations for Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi all but useless. 

Since the appearance of the dissertation of Printz, our know- 
ledge of dramatic Prakrit has been considerably furthered through 


8 Pischel 275. 9 Ibid. 293. 10 Ibid. 495. 

11 Dr. H. Weller, Balacarita (Leipzig 1922), Vorwort, p. iii. Banerji- 
Sastri, Bhasa : His age and Magadhi, Journ. of the Bihar d: Orissa Res. Soc. 
1923, pp. 1 ff. admits under Magadhi the dialects of Unmattaka and Sakara 
only. 

12 Konow, Das indische Drama § 11, hesitatingly assigns Ardhamagadhi 
to the dialect of Indra (Karna.) only. 
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the publication of the southern texts of other dramas." The 
additional light thrown by these publications on the practice of 
southern dramatists and southern scribes will necessitate correction 
in many a hasty generalization of Printz, based on an observation 
of too narrow a field. 


With these preliminary remarks we may proceed to an examina- 
tion of Printz's treatment of the grammar of the Prakrit of these 
plays, which begins on p. 8 and comprises the major part of the 
thesis. 

Page 8. (Line 5.3 $ paada- (prakrta-) Avi. 29 has the usual 
meaning ‘common’; pded«aganid means ‘a common prostitute’; 
and therefore it is not necessary to stretch pd@ada- to mean ‘ weg- 
gejagt? as P. does.—{Line 6.) There is no need to trace back 
pakida- Pratijna. 13 to prakrta-, since prakrtah (Pkt. pakido 
‘a common fellow’) gives a thoroughly satisfactory sense without 
any difficulty. —(Line 12.) vasabha- and govasaha- Bala. 15 are not 
Mag. ; they may be said to belong to a sub-varietv of Saur. assigned 
to Cowherds.—(Line 13.) hina- Bala. 54 is likewise not Mag.— 
Thus the distinction that P. tries to draw between the Saur. and 
Mag. treatments of 7 (line 9) on the ground of the instances cited 
by him in the first paragraph is illusorv.—(ZZne 18.) S. -uttiri 
ile. Pratijna. 44 is noteworthy only as an orthographical pecvlia- 
rity ; for the elision of medial v in these mss. cf. Printz 19. The 
v of -vidtt- has been correctly retained in sadiaremecutttri Caru. 7 
S. ultenta- (erttünta-) Pratij 18, Abhi. 24 appears not to hav 
even that justification, There should be no hesitation in correcting 
the text reading to ruttanta. since the fermer appears to owe its 
existence to the influence of such doubtful forms as péulta- Pra- 
tijnà. 51, sampduda- Bala. 9.— (Line 24.) amida- Bala. 39 is 


13 Among others Mattavilasa (Trivandrum Skt. Series, no, 65), Kalyana- 
- saugandhika (BSOS. 3, 33 f.), and the prologue of tho Áscaryacüdamani 
(BSOS. 3, 116 f.). besides the southern recensions of classical and post-clas- 
sical dramas, published in the Trivandrum Skt, Series and elsewhere.— For 
important additions of lengthy Magadhi passages unknown to Pischel and 
perhaps to Printz. seo now W. E. Clark, Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi, 
JAOS, 44, 96, footnote 44. 
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taken from the speech of Vrddhagopálaka.and is therefore not 
Mag. 


Page 9. (Line 4.) As we find yeva (Le. eva with prefixed y-) 
even in the Old Saur. of the Turfen fragments (Lüders 59), the 
Saur. e(v)va of our mss. would appear to be an orthographical 
blunder; it is probably nothing more than a Sanskritism ! — 
(Line 32.) In odaradi via (avatarati iva) Caru. 51 etc. there appears. 
to be a confusion between the use of the enclitikon -wa (with 
subsequent elision of one v and compensation lengthening) and that 
of S. via. The alternative forms are odaradiva (for odaradi-vva) 
end odaradi via ; the hybrid forms of our mss. appear to be utterly 
without justification. ; 

Page 10. (Line 13.) There is no shortening of the end vowel 
in haddhi (ha dhik), which is arrived at by a regular elision of the 
final consonant ; on the other hand there is an anomalous leng- 
thening of the end vowel in haddhi cited by P. from Sak.—(Line 
17.) As the short final of vocatives of nouns ending in -a alternated 
frequently with the pluti vowel, it is highly improbable that the 
initial of khu should be doubled just after a vocative, when it is 
not doubled in any other position. Weller (ed. Balacarita, p. 38) 
is therefore perfectly justified in emending the ms. reading kkhu 
(in the four isolated cases in) Bala. 34 to khu. —(Lane 21.) dhakkhu= 
dhik-khalu and not dhik khalu.—(Line 30.) As the Old Saur. of 
Turfan fragments. shows yeva; the form $ idisavannayyeva 
(tdrsavarnd+eva), condemned by P., appears to be correct Pkt. ; 
on the other hand the spurious forms e(v)va, approved of by P., have 
all the appearance of being unauthorized Sanskritisms, as already 
remarked. —(Lme 34.) durattanayyeva Bala. 18 is not Mag. 

Page 11. (Line 9.38. -matta- (-matra-} ifc. occurs likewise in 
Kalyànasaugandhika(ed. Barnett, BSOS. 3, 31), ettiammatto maggo. 


14 Pischel's observation is that iva becomes -vva after short vowels 
sporadically in verses only; one of the examples cited by him is: samtsasanti- 
voa, But the rule holds good only for Mahar., Ardham. and Jaina Mahar. 
(Gramm. Pkt. Spr. 143.) 

16 See Pischel 71. The length is maintained even in the tertiary 
stage ; cf. Bloch, La formation de la langue marathe, p. 180. 
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If it is an archaism, as it appears to be, it is probably one common 
to all Malayalam mss., and not peculiar to the Trivandrum plays. 
Hema. 1. 81 cites, as a matter of fact, both variants matta- and 
metta-. —(Lone 34.) P. implies that the form purusa- is older than 
punsa-. It may beso. But Markandeya, Prakrtasarvasva 9.9, 
assigns purusa- to Saur. and purisa- to Maharastri. This suggests 
that the difference between them is really dialectic, a view fully 
endorsed by the ground-form *pürsa- (Wackernagel, Altnd. 
Gram. 1. 8 51). In the northern mss., the Maharastri form purisa- 
appears to have been stereotyped. In our mss., however, purusa- 
may be merely an incorrect (or accidentally correct) Tadbhava 

Page 12, line 20. S. arıhadı, etc. I adhere to tne views ex- 
pressed in my Studies in Bhasa I, JAOS. 40, 252 f., despite the 
remarks of Printz on p. 46 

Page 13, line 3. With -puruva- (-parva-) ifc. of our mss. 
compare ditthapuru[vo] of the Turfan Fragments. (Lüders 50), 
not noticed by P. 

Page 14, hne 19. P. mentions oggada- Bala. 9,12 as an 
exception to the rule that the preposition apa- appears invariably 
as ava-; but, «s a matter of fact, it is better to trace oggada- to 
udgata-* than to apagata- (proposed by Chaya); for the instances 
of the change of short u to short o, see Printz 11 f. 

Page 15. (Line 18.) The explanation of sutthu idah Bala. 
42 (proposed in the Chaya and accepted by P.) is unsatisfactory. 
In view of sutthu gamam in the parallel passage, Panca. 22, either 
read sutthu dam, or correct the text to sutthu gaidam, following 
Weller, ed. Balacarita, p. 49. There should be really no hesita- 
tion in making the correction, since the text of the Trivandrum 
edition is based on one single ms., which swarms witb mistakes 
(Line 11.) The change of -th- to -h- (instead of -dh-) in Saur. appears 
to be a characteristic of these Malayalam mss.; thus Kalyanas. 
(ed. Barnett) has kaham (pp. 36, 37, Skt. katham), nàha- (pp. 
40, 41, 48, Skt. 4dthá-), etc. Similarly in the extract from the 
Prologue of the Ascaryacüdamani (BSOS. 3, 117) published by 
Pisharoti 


16 Apte's Dictionary gives sub voce ud-gam- the meaning ‘ to depart 
(as life). 
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Page 10, hne 15. P. does not give the reference for agham— 
dhik; but I expect that the Chaya spells it correctly as dhik. 

Page 17. (Lime 13.) As regards the change of cch to sc, it 
“should be remembered that the rule is seldom followed in the mss. 
of dramas. Pischel admits that the texts have mostly cch, and 
although he adds that the mss. show distinct traces of this rule, 
he cites only instances from the Mrccha. and the Com. Prthvidhara. 
To judge by the dramatic texts published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series (sucn as the Mattavilasa, Subhadradhanamjaya and 
others), the Malayalam mss. show uniformly cch”. --(Line 14.) The 
instances P. quotes for the retention of y in Magadhi have been taken 
mostly from the speeches of Cowherds in the two Krsna dramas, 
and are therefore, for reasons already given, perfectly irrele- 
vant. Moreover, the instances cited for the irregular change of 
ytoj in Mag. are more numerous than for the correct retention of y. 
Conversely, the instances for tbe incorrect retention of y in Saur. 
are almost as numerous as those for the regular change of y to j. In 
fact, the treatment of y+ in the mss. of our dramas is inconsequent 
to a degree, violating all rules of Pkt. grammar, and cannot there- 
fore be made the basis of any inference like that drawn by P. 

Page 18. (Line 16.) The rule regarding the change of r to | 
is not applicable to the cases P. has in view, the dialect in question 
not being Màg.; so there is probably no text corruption. —(Line 
36.) l for | appears to be a characteristic of Malayalam mss. ; 
cf. Kalyanas. (ed. Barnett) p. 41 lakkhiadi, p.42 sagga-lacchi, p. 
49 bahalattama. —But it is never carried out quite so consistently 
as in the Trivandrum texts. My surmise is that the editor haa 
normalized the spelling and written 7 throughout, irrespective: 
of the ms. spelling. 

Page 20. (Line 13.) The confusion between the Saur. and 
Mag. treatments (-nn- and -ññ-) of the Skt. jfi- is so complete in 
our mss. and besides so common in all classes of mss. that to my 
mind it is most uncritical to assume that -pf- has crept into our 
texts through contamination with younger texts. —(Line 15.) The 
- examples yañńña- Bala. 9 and lao Bala. 10 cited by P. as Mag. 


17 See W. E. Clark, JAOS. 44, 82-93. 
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are not Mag.—(Line 17.) The treatment of Skt. -ny- is analogous 
and P. himself cites a very illuminating example: S. dakkhinfada 
sadakkhinna, sadakkhinna, and adakkhinna. —(Line 33.) Owing to 
the uncertainty characterizing the ligature -yy- in southern mss., 
we cannot attach much importance to the spelling uyydna- (udyana) 
Avi. 2, 4 ; it may be read as uyyana- or as ujjüna-; see below. 

Page 21. (Inne 4 f.) The examples anna-, kannada, and nasa- 
cited by P. from Bala. are not Mag., but, as pointed out often 
enough above, a variety of Saur.—(Line 12.) Barnett in his edition 
ofthe Kalyanas. (BSOS. 3, 36, footnote 5) states that in his ms 
the word ayya is spelt aris, and therefore in all likelihood the Tri- 
vandrum mss. also follow the same orthography, although Ganapati 
Sastri is silent on the point. It must thus be regarded as still 
uncertain whether the ligature is to be read as -yy- or as ~j-, or 
again be looked on as representing a sound intermediate between the 
two (Pischel 193, 284). P. adds that the reading -ņy- is assured, 
because of the hesitating orthography in words like miyyadedi- 
niddedi, but in this P. is grossly mistaken ; for P. admits that 4- 
is preserved only—or at least mostly—at the point of contact 
in a compound, but is elided generally in the middle of a word 
(Printz 15) ; n2áded? may therefore stand for nijaded? as well as for 
niyadedi, since intervocalic -j- is dropped in the same way as inter- 
‘vocalic -y-, cf. antaa- (antaja-) Avi. 14, püania-(püjaniya-) Caru. 34, 
raa (raja) Svapna. 6, etc. Thus it is evident that it is a futile 
attempt to try to place the treatment of Skt. -ry- in our dramas on 
the same footing as in the Turfan Fragments.1? 

- Page 22, line 13. The Chaya is perfectly right in explaining 
the compound satthikida-.as sasthikrta-; see Morgenstierne, Ueber 
das Verhältnis zwischen Caru. u.: Mrccha. 30. The rendering of 
P. is grammatically faultless; unfortunately it makes no sense. 
Expand the compound sasthi(sambandhi)krtadevakarya- ( —krtasas- 
thisambandhidevakárya-) ‘one who has performed the religious duties 


18 See also his footnote to  Pisharoti's transliteration of the 
Prologue of the Ascaryacidamani, BSOS. 3, 116. 
19 Lesny’ (ZDMG. 72, 207) has fallen in the same^ trap, through the. 


omission of the editor to report about the orthographical peculiarity of 
southern mss. 
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(pertaining) to the sixth’; for the transposition of the members of 
a compound, see Pischel 603 ; for the significance of the sixth, see 
the discussion on the tithi scheme and the time analysis of the 
Caru. in my Studies in Bkasa III, JAOS. 42, 67 fi... Lastly, it may 
be pointed out that the usual reflex of -rth-, in our plays, is -tth- 
and not -tth-; cf. atthavāvārā (arthavyapara) Caru. 10, attha- 
(artha-) Svapna. 54, and elsewhere. 

Page 23, line 12. P. has failed to notice that nikkhanta- of 
our dramas has a parallel in nikkhanta- of the Turfan Fragments 
(Liiders 61). 

Page 26. (Line 12.) The Mag. in whicn the Nom. Sing. of 
thematic stems ends in -0, as already remarked, is no Mag. Printz’s 
treatment of the dialect of the Cowherds as Mag. has been rightly 

rejected by Weller, ed. Bala. Vorwort, p. iii f. —(Line 14.) Better 
to correct the text reading to Nandagovaputto pasüdo Bala. 35 as 
Weller (op. cit. p. 40) has done, because.the construction of a loc. 
abs. with jadappahudi is harsh. —(Line 15.) The Ardham. in 
which the Nom. Sing. of thematic stems ends in -o is no Ardham. — 
(ane 30.) It is a notable observation of P. that in the plays before 
us there are instances of Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -äni in Saur 
and Mag. But his remarks on the subject call forth following 
comment. (1) All the examples cited by P. but one are from 
Saur.; the exception is amhálisakani Caru. 14. (2) With the excep- 
tions of two adjectives, ८०८७०५८ and amhalisakani, all the words ref- 
er to inanimate objects (kesa, gucchaa, gumhaa, guna, padra, masaa, 
phana, saadaa and pataha). (3) In the example tani 6606 sehaliagu- 
mhaāņi pekkhámi kusumidani và na vetti Svapna. 33, gumhadni is 
Nom. Plu. and not Acc. Plu. P. was evidently misled by the position 
of pekkhami and has taken gumhadni as its object. The object of 
pekkhami, however, is not gumhadni, but the whole sentence tani 


20 The use of the cerebral s is certainly peculiar. Though unnoticed by 
Prakrit grammarians it is not altogether unknown to Prakrit orthography. 
The Shahbazgarhi, Mansera and Kalsi versions of Agoka’s edicts are full of 
words spelt with the cerebral s. A few examples chosen at random are: 
Rock Edict XII Sh savraprasamdani, M savraprasadani, K sava pasamdani; 
III M parisa; XIII K se athi anusaye; ibid. athavasabhisitasa devanam 
piyasa Piyadasine lajine; VIII Sh dagavasabhisito sato, 
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dáva sehalia® etc. (4) Pkt. grammarians (Hema. 1.34) permit the 
optional forms gund (m.) and gundirh (n.) and therefore the suggested 
change in Caru. 47 is quite uncalled for; P. has here again been 
misled by the Chaya. The text reading is ekapurusapakkhavadida 
savvagunanam hanti; and P. wants to correct the text reading 
gunünam to gunani ; but gunanam is clearly nothing more than an 
incorrect contraction of gund nam. 45) It is questionable whether 
we have to correct panani (Svapna.) to pdnd, or to correct pana 
(Pratijüà.) to panani; or again to let them both stand, like so many’ 
doublets in Pkt. (6) With regard to 7786677, it should be remark- 
ed that in Caru. 5 the Nom. Plu. has the identical form masadni?!, 
which makes it doubtful whether in Pratijfid. the word is used as 
mas. or as neut. (7) If sakata- is n., saadaa- could, I think, quite easi- 
ly be also n. I am not able to check the example, as P. has omitted, 
to give the reference to the text, (8) As a reference to the Petersb. 
Dict. will show, pataha- is used sometimes as n and what is more 
important is that the passage cited (Bala. 62) isnot Ardham. (9) 
P. has not given a single instance of any of these words being actually 
used in these plays with masc. ending to show that they are used 
in the Prakrit of these dramas as masc. nouns ; on the other hand, 
be has cited (p.25) a number-of cases in which the gender has 
actually changed from m. to n.: ankusa, purusakdra, guda, naraka, 
vdsa, svapna, and tandula, some of which are used in both genders 
indiscriminately. And as pointed out above, none of these words 
(with the exception of the two adjectives) are protected against 
neutralization by their meaning, as they are all names of inanimate 
objects. (10) Lastly, it is worth remembering thit Prof. Lüders, 
after a most exhaustive and minute investigation of the entire 
material, has succeeded in establishing this peculiar form for 
Ardham. and Mag. only ; for Saur. its propriety is still questionable 
(Lüders, Epigraphische Beiträge II—Sitzungsb. Preuss. Akad. 
1913, p. 1009). It should seem then that while there is a distinct 
possibility that 8076 of the instances cited by P. are Acc. Plu. 
Masc. formed with the termination -àn?, in others there has most 
probably been a change of gender. The claim of P. is justified to 

21 The text reading is: avia dakkhinamasaani bhavissanti, repeated by 
the Vidüsaka on p. 6 of the text, ` 
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a certain extent, but it is undeniable that P. considerably over- 
shoots the mark. 

Page 27. (Line 23.) The propriety of assuming a Loc. Sing. 
Fem. in -dam is questionable ; we should sooner assume an unautho- 
rized Sanskritism. —(Line 27.) vind Caru. 79 has been correctly 
constiued in the Chaya as Nom.; Printz has been apparently misled 
by the text reading vddaanti, which is only a misprint for vadianti, 
duly corrected in the second edition (p. 97).—(L4ne 32.) There 
is no need to correct Ujjainio to Ujjainie in Svapna. 21, 22 (first 
ed. pp. 20, 21), since Ujjainio is not Gen. Sing. but a nominal adj, 
(=U jjayinika- or Ujjayintya-) derived from Ujjayini ; P. has again 
allowed himself to be misled by the Chaya. 

Page 30. (Line 2.) P. has misunderstood the passage cited 
by him ; the subject of bhavissad? is uvdanar and not tani, which is 
the predicate !—(Line 3.) tami Svapna. 33 is not Acc. Plu. Masc. 
but Nom. Plu. Neut. (see above).—( Zine 35.) It is uncertain whether 
mani Pratijha. 46 should be regarded as Masc. or Neut., since 
mdsadni Caru. 5, 6 has been used once as Nom. Plu. (see 
above). 

Page 31, lines 28-31. $ satthi, sattami and atthami refer to the 
day of the lunar month, and not to the hour of the day; cf. atthami 
khu ajja Caru. 53. Further kalatthami Pratijiia. 50 is not the ‘black 
eighth hour,’ but the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Sravana 
when Krsna was born, a day also known as Krsnastami. 

Page 34, line 27. The text reading vdddant Caru. 79 is only 
a misprint, as already remarked, for vddiants, corrected in the 
second edition. The sign of the medial 7 was displaced and knocked 
off by the superior Devanagari figure 4. The Chaya correctly ren- 
ders it as vddyante, a fact which should have put P. on the right 
track. 

Page 35, line 36. It is not quite clear to me what P. means 
by future forms with thematic --, unless he is referring to forms 
like ukkanthissidi Svapna. 17, jimssidi Dütagh. 54. The Turfan 
fragments have preserved pavvajisswi (Lüders 48, footnote 1). 

Page 36, line 23. No need to correct pucchiadi to pacchiadi, 
if the sentence is understood aright; see Belloni-Filippi, Note 
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critiche ed esegetiche al “ Carudatta” di Bhasa, Riv. studi orient. 
9, 586. 

Page 41, line 16. In explaining dame Pratijüà. 11 as Abs. 
of rt. gam, P. follows the Chaya, and has been misled again ; for 
by reading the passage himself, he could have.seen that dgamya 
in that context does not make any sense ; here damia is obviously 
—dcamya, dcamana being a ceremony which always precedes the 
pranama. The stage direction Gcamya is particularly frequent in 
these plays. l 

Page 44. (Line 11.) S. ima occurs in the Brhatkathaglokasamgra- 
ha 5.114 and 9.70, as pointed out by Winternitz, Ostasiat. Zeitsch. 
9, 290, and in Mattavilàsa.—(Line 19.) S. uvanhana Avi. 79, to 
judge by the context, is not * Waschwasser,’ but some other acces- 
sory of the bath, perhaps ointment.—(Line 26.) The reference for 
kumbhavalüa has been left out inadvertently. 

Page 45. (Line2.) If tumma is the same as tuphid of the second 
edition (p. 21) it will hardly be necessary to assume the improbable 
meaning ‘ Schwiegertochter' for an imaginary word tunnid, since 
tunhid is a regular derivative of Skt. tusnika ‘silent,’ which gives a 
thoroughly satisfactory sense ; see my translation (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1923), p. 21. —(Line 4.) The successive steps by which 
pankhu Bala. 14 is reached appear to be these: Skt. pamsu> Pkt. 
pümsu,? pamkhu, pamkhu ; whether the form is valid and admis- 
sible is another question ; about the meaning, however, there can 
not be any doubt ; see Weller, Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischna, 
Anmerkungen, p. 94 —(Line 7.) Instead of correcting vadivassaa- 
Caru. 1, 4 to pad?vassaa- (as suggested bv P.), adopt the reading of 
ms. kha, padwessa- (Skt. pratwesya-) Caru. 4 footnote. —(Line 13.) 
S. padisard is, as Ganapati Sastri in his commentary to the second 
edition of the Pratijia. explains, a charmed protective thread worn 
round the arm (hastadhdryam raksasütram) ; in support he quotes 
Kesava: pratisaras tu sydd hastasutrenrsandayoh |...vranasuddhau ca 
kecit tu striyam pratisaram viduh | |.—(Line 21.) For S landuo, see 
now Morgenstierne, Ueber das Verhältnis zwischen Caru. u. M recha. 
p. 27 f., who has undoubtedly proposed a very satisfactory explana- 


22 Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. 1 $ 118. 
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tion.— (Inne 22.) For lohi also see Morgenstierne, op. cit. p. 26, 
who refers to a Divyavadana passage cited by Monier-Williams. 
—(Line 24.) Both the form and meaning of. honti- Svapna. 59 
are quite clear. The Chaya rightly explains it as hunkrti ; honti— 
hum-ti for hum dti, lit. 'hurn'- making, that is, following the narra- 
tive with the ejaculation “ hum, in order to show continued atten- 
tion ; see my transl. (O.U.P.) p. 57 and explanatory note 26. Cf. 
the analogous derivatives jhat-iti, tad-ıti, and see examples in Kasika 
to Panini6.1.98. See also now Belloni-Filippi, Riv studi crient. 
10, 370. 


We will now reveit to p. 5 of the thesis, where Printz has 
presented in a collected form the most important peculiarities of the 
Prakrit of these dramas, which establish, according to him (p. 47), the 
antiquity of the dramas, as also in a remote manner the authorship 
of Bhasa. In regard to these alleged peculiarities,” I have to submit 
the following remarks and reservations: (1) metta- (mdtra-) according 
to P. is later than matta-. It may be so. But matta- is mentioned by 
grammarians like Hemacandra and occurs in the Kalyanas. also. 
It cannot therefore be said to be peculiar to the Trivandrum plays. 
(2) Svarabhakti u in purusa- is correct in Saur. according to Mar- 
kandeya. (3) -puruva- (instead of -puvva- Skt. -pürva-) 10. is found 
in the Turfan Fragments, and may therefore be regarded as a 
genuine archaism. (4) The regular cerebralization of | is a charac- 
teristic of Malayalam mss., also found in most of the southern 
editions of classical dramas recently published ; it is not a peculiar- 
ity of the Trivandrum plays. (5) In the hesitation between the 
reflexes -pp- and -nn- (Turfan-Anfi-) of -jñ- I see a confusion between 
the Saur. and Mag. forms, an explanation which harmonises with 
the frequent representation of -ny- by -np- (the Turfan mss. show 
-ñnñ-). (6) The alleged change of -dy-(in ud-y-) and -ry- to -yy- is un- 


23 See also W. E. Clark, JAOS. 44, 101 f.—Clark takes exception to 
my use of the term ‘archaism,’ but there can be, I think, no question that the 
forms mentioned by me are ‘ archaic’; that is to say they belong to the ‘ Old 
Prakrit’ in contradistinction to the rest of the Prakrit of the dramas, which 
is mostly ‘ Middle Prakrit.’ Thatis exactly the sense in which I usethe word 
‘archaic.’ 
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certain, since the symbol used in southern mss. to represent the 
ligature is ambiguous. These doubts are only strengthened by the 
inconsequent treatment of initial y-. (7) The change of -ks- to -kkh- 
instead of -cch- signifies nothing relative to the age of the plays. 
(8) Some of the instances of Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -@ni cited’ 
by P. are valid ; others are doubtful or spurious. (9) Nom. Acc. 
Plu. Neut. in -àni appears to be a common, if not the regular, form 
in Malayalam mss. (10) The Loc. Sing. Fem. ending in -dam, as well 
as attdnam (for attanaam), I regard as Sanskritisms, as there is no 
authority for them anywhere else. (11) vaam, amhdam, tava, and 
kissa are true archaisms, as they are documented by actual instances 
in the Turfan Fragments. But it appears now that they are not 
peculiar to the Trivandrum plays, since they are also found in other 
Malayalam mss. of, in part, very late plays such as the Mattavi- 
lasa, Nàgànanda and others. (12) kocc? T am unable to account for. 
(13) In view of the genh- of the Turfan fragments, ganhadi appears 
to be a misformation, a hybrid Tadbhava. (14) The Part. Pres. 
Pass. in -tamdna-, I am inclined to regard with suspicion. (15) As 
has been observed by P. and other writers, these mss. contain clear 
instances of the inhibition of simplification of double consonants 
and compensation lengthening. Malayalam mss. in general, as appears 
from text editions of dramas published in recent years, favour 
this inhibition. (16) karta and gacchéa are true archaisms ; 
but damia should be deleted from the list, since it is a reflex not of 
ügamya but of acamya. (17) The use of mà with Imp., Inf. or Abs. 
and the employment of Part. Perf. Pass. as nomen actionis are 
matters of style and have no bearing on the question of the age of 
the plays. 


The more important of the general observations regarding 
the Prakrit of these plays scattered through the above pages may 
be conveniently summarized as follows. Firstly, even if these 
plays be Bhàsa dramas (or as some scholars think adaptations of 
Bhasa dramas), the Prakrit they contain is not necessarily Bhdsa’s 
Prakrit, since our mss. are barely 300 years old. Secondly, owing 
to faulty classification Printz’s citations of Mag. and Ardham. 
forms are useless for purposes of dialect differentiation. Thirdly, 
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we cannot be sure that forms like matta (matra), purusa (purusa), 
eva are archaic, or even legitimate Prakrit forms, unless we find 
corroboration from more reliable sources; they may be mere 
Sanskritisn:s. Fourthly, the treatment of the ligatures JA, ny, 
ry in our mss. is confused and inconsequent ; hence in regard partly 
to the near possibility of confusion between Saur. and Mag 
forms, and partly to the ambiguity of the symbol representing the 
ligature jj-yy, Printz's attempt to bring the treatment of these 
conjuncts in a line with their treatment in the Turfan fragments 
and to base thereon chronological conclusions regarding the stage 
of development of Bhasa’s Prakrit may be regarded as having rig- 
nally failed. Fifthly, the most important contribution to the 
subject made by Printz is to have shown that the mss. of our plays 
contain some instances of the Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -àn, though 
the instances arenot quite as numerous as Printz supposes them to 
be. Sixthly, besides this noteworthy form the mss. contain a few 
more instances of genuine Prakrit archaisms ; but as these latter 
are met with also in Malayalam mss. of classical dramas and of even 
later southern productions, the Prakrit argument is in conclusive 
and cannot by itself be safely made the basis of chronology. 
Seventhly and lastly, a satisfactory solution of the Bhasa question 
cannot be reached from a study merely of the Prakrits of the 
plays. 
July, 1924. 


THE OBLIQUE FORM AND THE DATIVE SUFFIX -S 
IN MARATHI 


By N. B. DivaTiA 


SIR GEORGE GRIERSON’S notice of Jules Bloch's work (La 
formation de la langue marathe) in J RAS. 1921 has proved to 
me highly suggestive and profitable. I shall state how. His 
remarks regarding the Marathi oblique singular form (devd-) are of 
special value to me. He accounts for devd- by the Apabhrarnga 
genitive devaha. This view is supported by the fact that the 
genitive sense fits in very well with forms like deva pasi, deva kade, 
devá-ld, and the like. In the last-named form the dative suffix 
-là, as has been pointed out by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,! is traceable 
to Hindi laya, liye, Sindhi laya etc.; e.g. devake liye, deva-je 
laya, and the like. The genitive devà-cà will present a sort of 
tautology in devasya>devaha+ca (from Skr. -tya, which itself is 
equivalent to a genitive suffix by virtue of its adjectival nature) 
But such apparent tautology is occasionally met with in later 
Apabhrarhsa formations like tdsa-tana (Skt. *tasya-tana) and we 
may very well condone it.? 

It may be incidentally remarked that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar? 
also regards this oblique form ending in -4 as derived from the 
Apabhrarnsa genitive in -ha. This derivation of the oblique form, 
however, throws special light on the formations in the sister 
language Gujarati. Thus, while Maráthi has the oblique modi- 
fication -@ in the case of words ending in -a (deva type), Gujarati 
has a similar oblique form in -à in the case of words ending in -o 


1 Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 249. 
2 eg. तासु ang पत्त बुद्धिमंत (Jambu-svdmi-rasa, V.S. 1266); 
नामइ लीधइ जास dug  (Vidya-vilása-ráea, V.S. 1486). 

In fact Hem. VIII. iv. 422 has (inside it) संबन्धिनः केरतणौ where the 
suffixes are adjectival and take a genitive before them. Only when their true 
nature had been lost sight of and the two suffixes became mere genitive 
terminations, the preceding genitive terminations vanished. 

3 op. cit. p. 239 f. 

JBBRAS. 1925. 
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(ghodo type); e.g. ghodd-pase, ghodathi, ghodanum, and the like. 
(The genitive here also will present a double suffixing, -ha- and 
mum.) And herel come to the point where I have derived special 
light from Sir George's article under reference. Hitherto I have 
been viewing this -4 in a different light. To quote myself :— 

“ A closer analysis of the ओ stem will show that the word 
ending in ओ is really the form of nominative singular and it is 
by a constant habit, as it were, that it has taken the place of a 
base-word. For just see. घोड़ो turns the final ओ 1000 भा in, 
its inflectional forms: घोडाने, घोडाथी, घोडानुं, घोडामां. घोटक : (Skr.), 
घोडउ (Pr.), घोडो (G.) :—here the कः becomes उ through the elision of 
gand the change अः into 3, thus retaining the nominative 
termination inherently. Before ने, थी, etc. it is not the 
अड or ओ that is changed to आ; but the true phonetic course 
is: घोटक--घोडअ + ने, थो etc. and thus the अअ (without the 
nominative termination) becomes आ ( घोडाने etc.)."4 

The -o stem in Guj., the -@ stem in Mar. and Hindi, have been 
shown by me at p. 215 of the same book thus :— 

| अउ (Masc. ending Apabhr.) 


घोडड 
| | 
| | 
at (G.) आ (M.) 
ger घोडा 
| 
| | 
आ (H.) औ (H., Old H., or Braj H.) 
घोडा घोडो 


In the view stated above, I am now half inclined to introduce 
a partial modification regarding the oblique ending -4, and accept 
its derivation from the Apabhrarnga genitive in -ha. There are 
only two points requiring consideration :— 

(a) If the oblique ending is derived from the Apabhr. geni- 
‘tive, we shall have the stems with the -ka- suffix for the 


4 Gujarati Language and Literature by N. B. Divatia, p. 216. 
5 The final ओ in घोडो is what I call अधेविवृत (semi-wide). 
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nominative singular (ghotakah,> ghodau> ghodo), while for the 
oblique cases we must take the words without the -kd- suffix 
(ghotasya > ghodaha> ghodatnum, ne, mam etc.) This double 
arrangement presents a radical defect. 

(b) In the case of the ablative (ghodathi) the genitive 
ancestry (ghodaha-) in the oblique form (ghodd-) does not fit 
properly with the origin of the termination -thi, which I trace 
from the conjunctive participle of tha (Skt. stha), गामथी आव्यो 
being equivalent to गाम थईने आवब्यो.° This presents a psycho- 
logical defect not easily cured. 

Being faced by these two objections, the strength of which 
cannot be ignored, I hesitate to accept the genitive theory. The 
a-a theory (ghotaka-> ghodaa-> ghoda---the oblique terminations) 
would get over both the difficulties, while furnishing a fairly satis- 
factory account of the d-ending of the oblique form. Thus, I 
feel inclined to go back to my original view, not without a feeling 
of diffidence all the same 

Tnere is another question discussed by Sir George Grierson 
which also furnishes food for reflection. Itis as regards the -s 
in the Marathi dative (devās). Sir George Grierson gives up his 
derivation of this -s from the Prakrit genitive suffix’ -ssa, 
and accepts M. Bloch’s view which, following Mr. Rajvade, sees 
in the -s the Old Marathi dative termination -si (devasi); but 
(and here I am afraid he treads on doubtful ground) he traces 
this -s? again to the genitive -ssa plus the locative æ, ‘ false 
locative’ though he calls it. The reasons he advances present, 
no doubt, a plausible and compact structure wherein the Prakrit 
genitive is fitted in snugly to account for the oblique form as well 
as this dative suffix. But, I may be permitted to suggest, we can 
do without resorting to the doubtful handle of a ‘ false locative’ 
and double case-ending, if we derive this dative suffix -s (Old 
Marathi -si) from Skt. samam ‘with.’ No doubt, the sense furni- 


® See my article on “The Ablative Termination in Gujarati” in Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerji: Jubilee Volumes, No. 3 (Orientalia), part 3. 

7 Beames, Comparative Grammar, vol. 2, p. 237,§ 52 seems to have 
derived this -s from the Skt. genitive suffix -sya. 
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shed by samam will primarily be instrumental, and such is the 
sense in Marathi in sentences like मीं गोपाळाशीं बोलत नाहीं, एकमे- 


काशीं त्यांचा तंटा आहेः But these very instances will furnish the psy- 
chological step by which the dative sense quietly comes in. In 
fact Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has shown this aspect of the -s suffix 
fully, in his Wilson Philological Lectures (pp. 250—252). I need 
not reproduce the whole discussion, but the following extract 
(p. 252) will be useful : 

“Now the original sense of this word [viz. samam] is with, 
but this with expresses many relations, the differences between 
which become wider in the course of time and thus the word सम 
has come to signify ‘to, according to, with (as an instrument) 
and from.’ " 

The only point wherein I differ respectfully from my learned 
Master in that discussion is regarding the derivation of -sem or 
saum as an ablative suffix. In इतना वचन ब्राह्मणके मुखसं(सो) निकला, 
Dr. Bhandarkar traces the ablative endings to samam just as 
in the case of the instrumental? and dative suffix. I think these 
ablative endings -sem, -saum can be derived better from some ob- 
80166 or posited conjunctive participle of the Skt. root as (—' to 
be,’ asin Mar. asin); this derivation fits better with the partici- 
pial sense contained in Guj. -thi (=that).® 

September, 1921. 


8 Hindi has another instrumental suffix, sana, e.g. 
मोसन कौन भिरइ योधा बद (Tulsís Ramayana, Lahka-kanda) 
, हमसन सत्य मम सब peg (ibid. Bala-kanda). 
This sana can very well be traced to Skt. sanga, rather than to samam. 
9 For further details see my article in Sir Ashutosh Mukerji Jubilee 
Volumes, No. 3, part 3, referred to in n. 6 supra. 


THE PORTUGUESE ALLIANCE 
WITH THE MUHAMMADAN KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 


By Rev. H. Heras, SJ. 


ST. KAVIER'S COLLEGE, BOMBAY 


(Communicated by Rev. Dr. R. Zimmermann, S.J.) 


CoMMENTING ON a letter of Fr. Jerome Xavier, S.J., published 
in the Indian Antiquary, February 1924, 1 pointed out the probabi- 
lity of an alliance between the Portuguese Viceroy and the Muhami- 
madan Kings of the Deccan, although the Asia Portuguesa of Manuel 
de Faria y Sousa and other works on this subject do not say a word 
about this particular point.! The only hint of such an alliance is 
found in Fr. Du Jarric, Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum, vol. 11, 
p. 46. 

Fortunately in the official Archives 2 of the Portuguese State 
of India, at Pangim, I came across last October several documents 
which clearly speak of this alliance. I shall publish here the ex- 
tracts from those documents, chronologically arranged. 


I 


From 4 letter of Philip II of Spain to the Viceroy Dom 
Francisco de Gama, Conde de Vidigueira, dated Lisbon, 25th of 
February 1596. l 

“ Matias de Alburquerque [the former Viceroy] wrote me also 
that his embassy to the Idalcao [the King of Bijapur) was intended 
to make an alliance with the Mellique [the petty Chief of Chaul and 
Dabul] in order to be ready against the Mughal [Emperor] ; and to 
attain better this object, he mentioned to him many reasons showing 
him the evident danger for all those kings of ruining themselves 
altogether, should they not ally and strengthen themselves against 


1 Intentionally, I do not mention Danvers, The Portuguese in India, 
because his work is nothing but a translation of the above-mentioned Asia 
Portuguesa. 

2 Archivo da Secretaria Geral do Governo. 

JBBRAS. 1925. 
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the Mughals; to this you must help also, persuading all those kings 
one after another, a task that will become easier with the Melligue 
at present, since peace has already being settled [with him], accord- 
ing to the news of Matias de Alburquerque that came by 
land .”?—Vide Monções do Reino, No. 4, Ano de 1595 té 1598, 
fol. 629. 

II 


In another letter, dated Lisbon, 5th of February 1597, the same 
King recommends again to the same Viceroy the aforesaid alliance 
with all the neighbouring Kings against the Mughals.—Vide 
Monções de Reino, No. 4, Ano de 1595 té 1598, fol. 783. 


IH 


In an answer from the Viceroy to the King, of the same year, 
there is an account of the steps taken by the King of Bijapur to 
foster this alliance.—Vide Monções de Remo, No. 4, Ano de 1595 
té 1598, fol. 785. i 

IV 


From a letter of Philip III of Spain to the same Viceroy, dated 
Lisbon, 21st of Ncvember 1598. 

“I approve of your interest in keeping the King of Bijapur on 
good terms with that state, although he ordered no visit to be 
paid to you until now, as is customary. Treat him always 
remembering how necessary is the alliance with the neighbouring 
kings, to defend us all against the Mughal [Emperor]."*— Vide 
Monções do Reino, No. 2, Ano de 1583 té 1601, fol. 421. 


3 “Tambem me escreue Matias dalburquerque q a sua embaixada ao 
Idalc&o fora p, ajuntarse em amisade com o Mellique pera se defenderem do 
Mogor, e pera q milhor viesem nisto lhe acregentara m , resóes mostrandolhe 
o uidente periguo em q estau&o de se perderem de todo si se n&o ligasem e 
fisesem poderosos contra o Mogor e q de uos ap, deveis ir persuadindo a hu 
Rei, e a outro, e agora se podera faser iso milhor com o Mellique pois s&o 
asentadas as pases com elle comforme a o auiso de Matias dalburquerque q 
ueio por terra." 

4 “ Bem he que facieis conta, de oydalxá Correr Bem Com esse estado, 
Postoque*nào Vos mandasse, até então Visitar Como he Costume, e que cor- 
ráes com ele nas Lembrangas necessarias do muito que ymporta ligarsse 
com os Reys Vezinhos, e defenderemse todos do Mogor." 
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V 


From a letter of Philip III of Spain to the Viceroy Áyres de 
Saldanha, dated Lisbon, 25th of January 1601. 


* And though the Conde [de Vidigueira] writes me that Akbar 
is already an old man, distrusting his eldest son and fearing to be 
poisoned by him and [on account of that] he had stopped the war 
he was waging against the kingdom of the Mellique ; yet since that 
King is very powerful and sagacious and desirous of approaching 
to that island of Goa, I recommend you to keep your eyes open on 
his designs and intentions to prevent them with the necessary 
remedies."5—Vide Monções do Reino, No. 8, Ano de 1601 te 1602, 
fol. 18. 


VI 


From a letter of the same King to the same Viceroy, dated 
Valladolid, in Spain, 23rd of March 1604. 


“ The circumstances of the relations between Akbar and his 
eldest son, as related by you, are the most suitable for the welfare 
of that state ; and since we know the purpose of that King, I wish 
that the discord between them would last until his death, for after 
his demise it is understood that war will ensue in all his kingdoms. 
The precautions taken by the Mellique to defend himself from him, 
as you told me, must be much appreciated, and I thank you for 
the pains that you tell me you are taking to induce and incite him 
to do so." *—Vide Monções do Reino, No. 9, Ano de 1604, fol. 22. 


5 '* E posto que o Comde me escreue que ho equebar é ja velho e andaua 
desconfiado de seu fo mais velho e temia que o matase com peconha e que 
tinha sospensa a guerra q fazia ao Rno do Melique, por este Rey ser muito 
poderoso e sagaz e desiyar muito avezinharse a essa ilhade Goa, vos enco- 
mendo tenhães sempre muita vegra em seus desegnhos e intentos pera 
lhos altalhardes com hos Remedios necessarios.” 

9 “0 estado em q dizeis q esta o Ecabar com seu tilho mais velho he 
oq mais conué a esse estado conforme aos intentos deste Rey querera Ds q 
em quanto uiuir continue esta diuiz&o entre elles, que por sua morte bem se 
entende q auora em todos seus Reinos. As deligencias q me auiz&es'q o Meli- 
que faz por se defender delle se deuem estimar muito, e eu uos agradego as 
que me escreueis q fazeis pello pressuadir e animar a isto.” 
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From a study of these eztracts we can deduce the following 
conclusions : 

lst.—The Portuguese authorities were aware of the imperia- 
listic designs of Akbar, and the King of Portugal himself was the 
first in urging the Viceroy to be ready for the Mughal attack. 

2nd.—The best preparation against the Mughal army seemed 
a defensive alliance with the neighbouring kingdoms ; such were the 
Muhammadan kingdon:s of the Deccan that surrounded Goa. Akbar 
could never reach the Portuguese settlement but by passing through 
these kingdoms, since he would never dare to fight the Portuguese 
on the gea. 

3rd.—Although these documents inform us only of the negotia- 
tions between the Portuguese and the King of Bijapur and the 
Mellique, nevertheless there is no doubt that all the other kingdoms 
of the Deccan joined this alliance to which they were invited by the 
very Portuguese, and it seems probable that thisinvitation was made 
through the above-mentioned Kings of Bijapur and Dabul. 

4th.—During the time of the rebellion of Prince Salim against 
his father the alliance was a little forgotten, being then unneces- 
sary : as the interior disturbances of Akbar's kingdom became a 
cause of rejoicing for his enemies. 

At last the Portuguese saw all those kingdoms overcome by 
the Mughal Emperors, being themselves safe in the midst of that 
storm, on account of the new Maratha kingdom that arose from their 
ruins. 

June, 1924. 


THE BHASA RIDDLE: A PROPOSED SOLUTION 
By V. S. SUKTHANKAR 


THE PREVIOUS HISTORY! of the discussion centering round the 
thirteen anonymous dramas discovered by Pandit Ganapati Sas- 
tri and attributed by him to Bhasa is sufficiently well known, and 
there is no need to repeat it here in detail. It will suffice to observe 
that many distinguished scholars, whose researches in Sanskrit 
literature entitle them to speak with authority, fully agree with the 
learned editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and whole- 
heartedly support him in attributing these plays to Bhasa. The 
theory has not however won entire satisfaction. Prominent 
among the dissenters are: Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya, Barnett, 
Bhattanatha Svamin, Rangacarya Raddi, Kane, and (latterly 
also) Pisharoti, who all agree in placing the dramas after the seventh 
century A. D., and in regarding them as the work of some paltry 
playwright or playwrights. Between these extremes lie the 
views of Winternitz and myself. We accepted the Bhasa theory, 
but not without some reserve; while recognizing that the pro- 
pounder and the supporters of the hypothesis had a strong prima 
facie case, we held at tne same time that the evidence adduced did 
not amount to a conclusive proof (see, above, vol. 26, p. 232). 


* * * 


One peculiarity of the Bhàsa problem appears not to have 
been clearly realized by most previous writers on the subject. This 
peculiarity is that there is not a single argument advanced on eker 
side that may be regarded as conclusive and that has not been, or 
cannot be, met by an almost equally sound argument on the 
opposite side. 

Let us consider some individual instances. Take the fact that 
the title of the work and the name of the author are not mentioned 


1 Bibliographical material will be found in my ° Studies in Bhasa (V)’’, 
above vol. 26, pp. 230 ff. 
JBBRAS. 1925. 
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in the rudimentary sthapana of these plays. This omission is 
explained by the supporters of the theory on the assumption that 
in pre-classical times details like these were left to the preliminaries 
and are therefore not found in the sthapana.? The explanation 
possesses a certain degree of probability, but nothing more since it 
involves an unsupported and unproved, though plausible, assump- 
tion.——On the other hand those writers who deny the authorship 
of Bhasa explain the omission on the ground that the plagiarists 
or adapters, whose handiworks these dramas are, aad very obvious 
reasons to remain nameless, an assumption, on the face of 
it, not less improbable than the other.” 

Next take the laek of accord with the rules of theorists like 
Bharata, as seen in the admittance, into our plays, ofstage fights and 
death scenes, which were avoided in the classical drama, and are 
in part expressly forbidden by Bharata. This has been utilized by 
the protagonists of the theory as another proof of the antiquity of 
the plays. But this explanation, like the previous one, has all the 
appearance of being another subtle attempt at exploiting our ignor- 
ance of pre-classical technique, being in the last analysis nothing 
more nor less than a deduction from the a priori assumption that the 
plays in dispute are pre-classical. The Mahabhasya passage en- 
listed by Keith (The Skt. Drama, p. 110) in this connection does not 
in any way countenance the assumption; for Weber's theory of 
mimic killing of Karsa and mimic binding of Bali, which has 
repeatedly oeen shown to be inadequate, must, unfortunately, be 
finally abandoned now, after the conclusive proofs brought for- 
ward by Prof. Lüders* to show that the Saubhikas and the Gran- 
thikas were both merely raconteurs or rhapsodes.—The conflict 
with the rules of treatises on rhetorics admits of another expla- 
nation, which must be pronounced to be quite as plausible as the 
former, if not still more so. These innovations, it has been urged, 
have been introduced in quite recent times with a view to produc- 
ing 2 more arresting stage effect, to striking a more popular note 
in the presentation of Sanskrit plays ; and tnerejis ample evidence 
to show that these plays’ have indeed been very popular, as stage 
2 Keith, The Sanskrit Drama (Oxford 1924), p. 111... 

3 Pisharoti, BSOS. 3,115. 

4“ Die Saubhikas," SBAW. 1916, 698 ff. 
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plays, in Malayalam, where some of them are even now regularly 
produced by professional, hereditary actors, locally known as 
Cakyars and Nangyars (Pisharoti, BSOS. 3, 112 f.) 

Then there is the argument based on similarities in diction and 
` ideas between these plays and some celebrated plays such as Sakun- 
talà. These similarities are clearly equivocal. While they can 
on the one hand be used? to prove that the striking ideas of the 
author of the anonymous plays have been freely borrowed and 
amplified by others, they can on the other hand be also used, with 
equal cogency, to support the view that the anonymous compilers of 
these plays have found in the works of classical dramatists a splen- 
did hunting ground for bons mots and happy thoughts. And the 
protagonists of the theorv have to admit that no strict proof of 
indebtedness is possible. Keith (op. cit. p. 124) confidently as-. 
sures us that “the evidence is sufficient to induce conviction to any 
one aceustomed to weighing literary evidence of borrowing." Yes, 
but what is the test of one's being “accustomed to weighing 
literary evidence of borowing" ? Presumably, the suceptibility 
to the conviction being induced ! 

Taen there are verses in these dramas that are found cited or 
criticized in different treatises on rhetorics. Thev have been used 
by those who favour the: Bnasa theory to corroborate their view 
that these are works of a very considerable writer, who could be no 
other than Bhasa. The rhetoricians being mostly silent on the 
point, we do not know that the. verses quoted were taken from 
dramas by Bhasa. It cannot however be denied that the view can 
claim for itself a certain degree of plausibility.---On the other hand 
it is also not quite impossible that these verses might have been 
appropriated for their own use by adapters at a moment when the 
ereative faculty, being too severely taxed, had refused to function 
further. 

Great capital has been made by the opponents of the theory 
out of certain verses which are cited as Bhasa’s in anthologies of 
Sanskrit verse, but are not found in the present plays. The ar- 

5 See for instance Ganapati Sastri in the Introduction to his edition 
of SV. 


9 Cf. Raja in Zeitschr. f. Ind. u. Iran. (ZII.) 2, 260. 
7 Cf. Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya, Sdrada, vol. 1, p. 7. 
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gument is not as sound as it at first sight appears. It is easy to 
explain their absence on the hypothesis that the supposed author 
had written further plays or poems which may be the sources of 
these citations (Keith, op. cit. p. 105). And if that does not 
suffice it may, with some plausibility, be urged that these verses 
have been excerpted from some lost recensions of these dramas. 
We need only recall the well-known fact that in the third act of the 
Bengali recension of Sakuntala one scene is four or five times as 
long as the corresponding portion in the Devanagari recension; even 
the names of the dramatis personae are in part different in the two 
recensions. As a last resort one may even enlist the nnquest- 
ionable facts that in these anthologies the names of authors are 
frequently misquoted, the same verse is attributed to different 
authors, and finally verses attributed even to Kalidasa and 
other celebrated dramatists are not found in their extant 
works. 

I have so far dealt with some of the minor arguments advanced 
on either side and tried to show that they are utterly inconclusive. 
There are however some arguments that are considered by their 
propounders as decisive in character, and to these we shall now 
turn our attention. 


One of these arguments is that our plays are begun by the 
Sutradhara, in contradistinction to the classical plays, and that 
this characteristic of the plays by Bhasa has been pointedly alluded 
to by Bana in the distich in which he celebrates the great drama- 
tist. This argument on which the supporters of the theory place 
so much reliance is doubly fallacious, and the great effort made to 
find in this fact 3 proof conclusive of the authorship of Bhasa must 
definitely be pronounced a failure. 116 verse from the Harsacarita 
states merely that Bhasa’s dramas were begun by the Sütradhára. 
It is the perversion of all probability to find in this innocuous 
statement a distinguishing characteristic of Bhasa dramas, because 
every Sanskrit play we know of, all the dramas by Kalidasa, Harsa, 
Bhavabhüti and other dramatists, were likewise begun by the 
Sutradhara. The latter fact is somewhat obscured by the circum- 
stance that instead of the correct shorter formula nāndyante 


8 Sakuntalà ed. Monier Williams (Oxford 1876), Preface, p. vii. 
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sütradhárah, some northern manuscripts read: 
nandyante tatah pravisati sitradharah, 


these words being placed between the benedictory verse (or 
verses) with which all dramatic manuscripts begin, and the 
introductory prose speech of the Sütradhára. When the stage 
direction reads merely nandyante sütradháraA, there is no 
question that the Sütradhàra does not enter at the point where 
this stage direction is inserted, and must be supposed to be on the 
stage already, for the simple reason that the manuscripts contain 
no stage direction announcing his entry. Who recites the nandi 
follows from the direction of the Nātyaśāstra of Bharata (Ed. 
Kavyamala, adh. 5, v. 98): 
sütradhárah pathet tatra madhyamam svaram aésritah 
nàndim... 


In view of this clear statement of Bharata, can we legitimately draw 
any conclusion other than that the nàndi of the classical dramas 
was recited by the Sütradhàra himself? Thus, according to the 
testimony of the vast majority of manuscripts and conformably to 
the rules of rhetoricians, the procedure is that the Sütradhàra first 
recites the benedictory stanzas (with which manuscripts of all 
dramas commence) and then proceeds with the prose speech as- 
signed to his role. The words nàndyante sutradharaA of the northern 
manuscripts then mean: “at the end of the nandi the Sütradhara 
(continues speaking)". This is the view of the commentator Jagad- 
dhara,? and it appears to be perfectly sound. If it is admitted 
that all plays without exception were begun by the Sütradhàra with 
the recitation of benedictory stanzas, it is clear that the position 
and the wording of the first stage direction has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the question whether the play is begun by the stage- 
director or not. ‘The only diference between the manuscripts of 
the Trivandrum plays and the northern manuscripts of classical 
plays is as regards nomenclature, as has been already pointed out 
by Winternitz (Ostasiat. Zeitschr. 9, 285). Such being the case, 
it cannot any longer be maintained that Bana had the intention 
of drawing attention to any distinguishing characteristic of Bhasa’s 


9 Malatimadhava, Ed. Bombay Skt. Series, p. 6. 
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works by saying that his plays were sütradharakrtürambha. Bana's 
only object is, as Keith (op. cit. p. 91 ) has justly remarked, “ to 
celebrate Bhasa’s fame, and to show his wit by the comparison in 
the same words with some not very obvious object of comparison.” 
Bana’s verse is merely a subhasita, as will now be,admitted by 
every unbiased critic. The discussion whether in this verse from 
the Harsacarita there is an allusion to some technical innovation 
of Bhàsa in shortening the preliminaries, combining the functions 
of the Sütradhàra and the Sthapaka, taking the prologue away from 
the Sthapaka and placing it in the mouth of the Sütradhàra and 
much other vague speculation of the kind (Lindenau, Bhasa- 
Studien, pp. 10,27 ) is mere verbiage. The Trivandrum plays at 
any rate offer no occasion for the discussion of these questions 
and, what is more important, furnish no answers to them. 

Our conclusions on this point may be summarized thus: (1) 
the nàndi, which used to precede all dramatic representations, 
being invariably recited by the Sütradhàra, all Sanskrit dramas are 
sutradharakrtarambha; (2) it is thus wholly inadmissible to regard 
this attribute as specifying a distinguishing characteristic of Bhasa’s 
dramas; and therefore (3) the argument which seeks in the position 
and the wording, in our manuscripts, of the stage direction ndn» 
dyante etc. a proof conclusive of Dhàsa's authorship is utterly 
devoid of cogency. Furthermore, it has now been shown that all 
Malayalam manuscripts of dramas beginin the identical manner, 
If it then still be true (as Keith asserts, Ind. Ant. 1923,60) that 
“by this decidedly noteworthy fact” (namely, that these plays 
are begun by the Sütradhàra,) they are “eligible to be considered 
Bhàsa's", ther. all Sanskrit dramas are likewise eligible-to be con- 
sidered Bhasa’s ! 

Several efforts have been made to prove in these dramas traces 
of later date than Kalidasa; but most of the arguments," as has 
in part already been shown, are quite inadeqvate to support the 
conclusion. ' It is also impossible to find cogency in the argument 
advanced first—to my knowledge---by Kane," and then repeated 
recently by Barnett!2 that the Nyayasastra of Medhatithi men- 


10 For instance, Pisharoti, BSOS. 3, 107 f. 
11 Vividha-jfana-vistára, vol. 51 (1920), p. 100.: 
12 BSOS. 3, 35. 
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tioned in the Pratimà is the same as the Manubhasya by Medhatithi 
(c. 10th century). The different Sastras have been mentioned in 
the Pratimà (v. 8/9) in the following order : the Manaviya Dhar- 
masastra, the Mahesvara Yogaśāstra, the Barhaspatya Arthasástra, 
Medhatithi’s Nyayasastra and lastly the Pracetasa Sraddhakalpa. 
If the view mentioned above be right, we should, in the first place, 
be unable to explain satisfactorily why the Nyayasastra of Medha- 
tithi should be separated from the Dharmasastra of Manu; then 
there is the difficulty that the Manubhasya is, strictly speaking, 
neither a work on Nyaya (Logic) nor a Sastra (Keith, BSOS. 3,295). 
More important than these is in my opinion the following consider- 
ation. There is something so incongruous in citing Medhatithi's 
commentary on Manu in juxtaposition with such Sastras as the 
Dharma, Yoga, and Artha, and the Sraddhakalpa, said in this 
passage to be proclaimed by gods and progenitors of the human 
race like Manu, Mahesvara, Brhaspati, and Pracetas, that, to say 
the least, the explanation cannot be considered very happy. In 
fact the context compels the conclusion that the Nyayasastra is a 
science of the same order as the other Sastras mentioned in the list, 
and that Medhatithi is an author, real or imaginary, of the same 
standing as the rest of the authorities mentioned by Ravana. 
Whether such a work as Medhatithi’s Nyayagastra (or at least some 
notice of it) has come down to us or not seems to me immaterial. 
Moreover the boast of Ravana, the primeval giant, that he has 
studied Medhatithi’s commentary on Manu would be such a ludi- 
crous anachronism that we must refuse to credit even an alleged 
plagiarist of the tenth or eleventh century with such an abysmal 
absurdity.: The only effect of admitting such an explanation of 
the Nyàyasàstra would be to make the enumeration and the whole 
boast of Ravana farcical, which is far from being the desired effect. 
It is thus impossible to accept the identification of the Medhatithi 
of the Pratimà with the commentator on the Manusmrti. 


Now finally the Prakrit argument. At one time I myself held 
the view that tbe archaisms in the Prakrit of these plays would throw 
some light on their age; but my anticipations have not been 
realized. It has now been shown that in Malayalam manuscripts 
of dramas of even Kalidasa and Harsa we come across archaisms 
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ofthe type which are claimed to be peculiar to the Prakrit of the 
dramas in dispute : most of these alleged peculiarities recur more- 
over in dramas by southern writers of the sixth and later centuries 
(Pisharoti, BSOS. 3,109). It should seem that the Prakrit of 
the dramas is a factor depending more on the provenance and the 
age of manuscripts than on the provenance and the age of the 
dramatist. Inthe course of a lengthy review of Bhdsa’s Prakrit 
(1921) by Printz, published elsewhere, I have expressed it as my 
opinion that the Prakrit archaisms cannot by themselves be safely 
made the basis of chronology, and that a satisfactory solution of 
the Bhasa question cannot be reached from a study of the Prakrit 
alone (above, pp. 103 ff.). With ponderous dogmatism Keith in- 
sists that “there being evidence of Bhasa’s popularity’’—-strictly 
speaking, only of the plays attributed to Bhasa—‘ with the actors 
in Malayalam, it is only necessary to suppose that they modified 
the Prakrit of the later plays in some measure to accord with the 
Prakrit of Bhasa” (Keith, BSOS. 3, 296). The explanation 
would have value if, and only if, all the plays in dispute could on 
independent evidence be confidently attributed to Bhasa; but 
such is not the case. Keith’s argument only begs the question. 
* * * 


However desirable it may be to obtain a decisive answer to 
the main question in the affirmative or negative, it is quite clear 
that neither of the solutions proposed will stand critical investi- 
gation. The problem appears to be much more complex than 
hitherto generally supposed. As is only too often the case, the 
claims of both sides seem to be only partial truths : in a sense these 
plays—at least some of them, at present quite an indeterminate 
number---are Bhasa’s plays and in a sense they are not. 

That they are not original dramas seems to follow with 
sufficient certainty from the absence of the name of any author in 
both the prologue of the dramas and the colophon of the manuscripts. 
The explanation that in pre-classical times the name of the avthor 
was not mentioned in the prologue of the plays involves a gratuitous 
assumption wholly lacking proof. Further no satisfactory ex- 
planation has so far been offered by those who regard all these dra- 
mas as Bhasa’s why the name of the author should not have been 
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preserved in the colophon of a single manuscript of even one of 
these thirteen dramas. The Turfan manuscript of one of Agva- 
ghosa's dramas! has preserved intact the colophon 01 the last 
act, recording the fact that the drama is the Sariputraprakarana by 
Asvaghosa. It cannot, therefore, with any plausibility, be urged that 
the colophons of the oldest manuscripts of dramas did not contain 
the title of the work or the name of the author; and it would be 
demanding too much from probability to expect the wholesale 
and accidental destruction of the colophons of all manuscripts of 
a group of thirteen dramas by one and the same author. 

The true character of these plays was partly recognized by 
Rangacarya Raddi and hy two Malayalam scholars A.K. and K.R. 
Pisharoti. The main thesis of Raddi 14 was a negative one; it was 
to prove that the plays could not be by Bhasa; and the whole of 
his lengthy article on the subject comprises practically of a 
destructive criticism of the arguments of Ganapati Sastri. He 
does not however lose sight of the “ possibility that these plays may 
be abridged versions of the original dramas by Bhasa, prepared by 
some modern poet or other.” The Pisharotis also look upon these 
dramas as compilations, regarding moreover the Trivandrum SV. 
as “an adaptation of the original Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa.” 
The two scholars were not able to support their claims on more 
solid ground than that there is-a living tradition, preserved in the 
circle of Malayalam Pandits, to the effect that these “ plays are 
only compilations and adaptations” (Pisharoti, BSOS. 3,116; 
compare Raja, Z11.1923, 264). But a substantial basis for this 
assumption has now been supplied by Sylvain Lévi's discovery of 
certain references to Bhasa’s SV. in yet unpublished manuscripts 
of two treatises on rhetories. 


In a notice of these manuscripts Lévi (J4. 1925, 197—217) 
publishes certain information which throws more light on this 
perplexing question than anything else that has recently been 
written on the subject; but Lévi appears not to have realized the 
full significance of his discovery, unless indeed I have misunder- 
stood him, which is easily possible. In the article cited above Lévi 


13 SBAW. 1911, 388 tf. 
14 Vividha-jfiána-vistára, vol. 47 (1916), pp. 209 ff. 
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draws attention to the mention of the SV. and the Daridracaru- 
datta, as also to certain guotations from these dramas in the Natya- 
darpana (ND.) by Ramacandra and Gunacandra, and the Nata- 
kalaksana (NL.) by Sagaranandin. One of these quotations differs 
in a very important particular from all quotations so far adduced. 
We have found verses from our dramas cited and criticized in works 
on rhetorics but without any mention of the source ; we have seen 
verses cited in anthologies over the name of Bhàsa, but without 
mention of the work in which they occur; we have lastly found 
verses quoted as from a SV., but without specification of the 
author. Either the name of the author or that of the work, con- 
nected with the verse cited, has hitherto been invariably in doubt ; 
sometimes both have been in. doubt. Now for the first time we 
havesome datum wbich connects a verse with Bhasa as also with a 
specific drama by him ; the verse is cited in the ND. with the spe- 
cific remark that it is excerpted from the SV. by Bhàsa. From the 
fact that this verse is not found in our play, Lévi concludes that the 
latter is not the ‘ authentic ' SV. by Bhasa (JA. 1923, 199). 

Let us first make it clear to ourselves what is the exact 
meaning of the little word.‘ unauthentic' with which we are asked 
to condemn the drama. Are our editions of the works of Kāli- 
dasa authentic'in the same sense as our editions of the works of, 
say, Goethe ? Are they authentic in the sense that the text they 
present is the text exactly aa conceived and finally written down 
by the reputed author? No one will be prepared to deny that 
the Prakrit of the dramas may have been gradually modernized in 
the course of transmission, or that the Sanskrit portion may have 
suffered a little at the hands of well-meaning 'diaskeuasts, or 
that lastly some few verses and even scenes may have been inter- 
polated or omitted. As has already been remarked, a scene in the 
“third act of the Bengali recension of Sakuntalà is four or five times 
as long as the corresponding part in the Devanagari version. The 
play Vikramorvasi has come down to us in two recensions, of 
which one contains a series of Apabhrarmnéa verses that are entirely 
ignored in the other. Such being the case, what is the justifica- 
tion for considering even one of the shorter versions, which are 
apparently older than the other, in every detail an exact replica 
of the original in the form in which it left the hands of the dra- 
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matist who composed it? It seems certain that the tradition 
fluctuated, and fluctuated at times considerably. Still we do not 
make such a bustle over the fact that ‘authentic’ works of 
Kalidasa are no longer available. 


Be that as it may, there is another aspect of this citation that 
appears to have a positive value. The verse reads: 
padakrantant puspani sosma cedar silasanam 
nunam kácid ihasina mam drstvd sahasa nata 
(Read gata.) 
The king of Vatsa, regarding a stone bench in the pleasure garden, 
says : 


“The flowers are trodden under feet, 
The stone bench retains still its heat. 
Forsooth some lady who was seated here, 
On seeing me, has departed in haste. " 


Commenting on this verse Levi remarks that we find in the Trivan- 
drum SV. ‘ dislocated’ elements of the scene as written by Bhasa. 
Such is however not the case. There is no dislocation at all. All 
that may have happened is that the ND. verse has dropped out of 
the text of the Trivandrum version. 


The situation in our play is this. In the first scene of the 
fourth act Padmavati and Vasavadatta are promenading in 
the pleasure garden,.admiring the beauty of Sephalika bushes 
in blossom. Padmavati’s maid begs her to seat herself on a 
stone bench in or near the sephalika bower, and she herself 
departs to pluck flowers. The ladies seat themselves on the 
bench. indicated and indulge in a tête-à-tête. Presently Pád- 
mávati, to her consternation, discovers that the King and the 
Jester are strolling leisurely in the direction of their arbour. She 
thereupon proposes to her friend that they themselves should move 
away and hide in a neighbouring jessamine pergola. The King 
and the Jester approach the sephalika arbour just vacated by the 


15 Compare Sten Konow, Das indische Drama, p. 66: * Jetzt sind wohl 
die meisten der Ansicht, dass keine der uris vorliegenden Rezensionen den 
Urtext des Dichters [viz. Kālidāsa] repraesentiert.” 
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ladies. At this point there is in our play a small hiatus, all but 
imperceptible. Standing near the  bower the  Jester abruptly 
remarks: ‘‘ Her Ladyship Padmavati must have conie here and 
gone away." We fail to understand why the Jester should make 
this curious, unmotivated remark. The missinglink is evidently 
the ND. stanza, which furnishes the requisite motive for the remark 
of the Jester. We are here told that the King, on observing that 
the surface of the stone bench is warm, surmises that some lady 
who had beensitting there, on seeing him approach, had hurriedly 
departed, crushing under her feet, during a hasty retreat, the 
flowers lying scattered on the ground. The King has no idea who 
thatlady was. But the observation of the King sets the Jester 
thinking, who shrewdly surmises that it must have been 
Padmavati. 

This recapitulation of the situation should make it clear to the 
reader that there is no great ‘dislocation’ of the elements of the 
original scene as far as it may be surmised from the quotation in 
the ND. All that is needed to restore the text is the replacement 
of the new verse at the point where there is a hiatus in our 
version. 

In the same article Levi has another quotation which also has 
some bearing on the present question. The other treatise, the 
Natakalaksana, gives, without any mention of the name of the 
author, an extract from a SV. to illustrate a device with which the 
transition from the preliminaries to the main action of the play is 
achieved and a charaeter is introduced. The quotation is : 


nepathye sütradhárah utsdranam śrutvā pathati jaye katham 
tapovane १०४ uisarana [(vilokya) katham mantri Yaugandha- 
rüyanah Vatsardjasya rajyapratyanayanam 
kartukamah Padmavatiyajanenotsaryate | | 


“ The stage director (sütradhára) on hearing the order for dis- 
persal shouted behind the scenes repeats: ‘How now! Even 
in a hermitage people are being ordered to disperse.’ (Looking aside.) 
* Why, the minister Yaugandharayana, who is seeking to restore 
to the King of Vatsa his kingdom, is being turned away by the 
servants of Padmavati.’ ” 
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It is extremely unfortunate that the name of the author of the 
play has not been mentioned in the NL. The omission, 
depriving us of certainty, leaves us to surmise that the author is 
Bhasa ; but the conclusion is inevitable unless indeed we post- 
ulate the existence of three Svapnavásavadattàs, parallel to the 
three Kumarasambhavas, now famous in the history of Sanskrit 
literature ! 

The prologue of the SV. cited by the author of the NL. is evi- 
dently worded differently from ours. The elements revealed by 
the extract are these: theie is a stage director, and a dispersal 
(utsarana) of the crowd behind the scenes (nepathye). The stage 
director hears the orders shouted out by the servants of Padmavati, 
and sees the crowd being dispersed. In that crowd he notices 
Yaugandharayana, who is there to carry out his plans for the rest- 
oration of the King of Vatsa. The same elements are present in 
our play. Here the stage director, on hearing the noise behind 
the scenes, announces that he will go and find out the cause of the 
commotion, which he does. Behind the scenes is shouted out the 
order for dispersal (utsàranà). The stage director thereupon ex- 
plains to the audience that the servants of Padmavati are 
dispersing the crowd of hermits. We observe the repetition of the 
identical word utsáranà, and the similarities between the exclama- 
tions of the stage director in the extract and of Yaugandbarayana 
in the Trivandrum version : | 


SUTRADHARA (NL.) YAUGANDHARAYANA (TRIV.) 
aye katham tapovane "py katham ihāpy utsaryate/ 
utsarana | 


Conseguently on the evidence of these two eztracts, of which 
one is ezpressly stated to be from the SV. by Bhasa, and the other 
is presumably from the same source, we may safely assume that 
though the Trivandrum play is not identical with the drama known 
to Ramacandra and Sagaranandin in the 12th century, it does not 
differ from the latter very considerably : the two are near enough 
to each other to be styled different recensions of the 
drama by Bhasa. My own surmiseis that the Trivandrum Svap- 
navasavadatta is an abridgement of Bhasa’s drama, with a 
different prologue and epilogue, adapted to the Malayalam stage. 
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Here follows a summary of the important conclusions arrived 
8t above, to which are added certain auxiliary observations on 
“the character of the present group of plays. 


Vitally important are the 1ollowing facts relating to these plays, 
which will throw a deal of light onthe subject and which may not 
be ignored in any future investigation of the question, namely, that 
these plays form a part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary 
actors in the Kerala country ; that the manuscripts of these plays 
are by no means rare, though they apparently are the jealous 
preserve of these actors ; and lastly that the latter produce these 
dramas sometimes as a whole, and sometimes in detached and dis- 
connected parts. Cf. Pisharoti, BSOS. 3,112 f; Raja, Z11.1923, 
250 f. f 

The circumstance that these plays have been traditionally 
handed down without any mention of the name of the author, 
whether in the prologue of the plays or the colophon of the 
manuscripts, is an almost plain indication that they are abridge- 
ments or adaptations made for the stage, and they have in fact. 
been regularly used as stage-plays in Malayalam. 

These plays show admittedly many similarities, verbal, struc- 
tural, stylistic and ideological, which suggest common authorship. 
But in the absence of more information as to the originals, of which 
these are evidently adaptations, it would be unsafe to dogmatize 
and postulate, at this stage, a common authorship. 

The coincidences in formal technique are almost certainly to 

. be explained as due to the activity of adapters. It has been already 
pointed out that the professional actors who produce these plays 
often stage only single acts selected from these plays ; and it is 
reported that in passing from one act of some one drama to another 
act of a different drama, these actors are in the habit of prefixing— 
quite naturally, it seems to me—to each act an appropriate intro- 
duction consisting of a benedictory stanza and a short prose speech 
or dialogue announcing the character that is about to enter as well 
as the business. Our prologues appear to be such introductions, 
which thus owe their similarity merely to a peculiarity of local 
histrionic technique. The preliminary benedictory stanzas, which 
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are condemned on all hands as bad verses, have all the appearance 
of being also the handiwork of these adapters; the short formal 
bharatavakya seems likewise to be a sort of a formulistic epilogue. 
It would be a mistake to see in these external coincidences a proof 
of common authorship of the plays. In order to ascertain whether 
two or more of these dramas are by the same hand we shall have 
therefore to employ some other tests, which have not so far been 
used by any previous writer on this subject. The speculation 
regarding the identity of the rajasimba of the epilogues (Konow, 
op. cit. p. 51) is wholly without meaning ; the expression seems to 
have been left intentionally vague so that the same stanza could 
be conveniently used on any occasion and at the court of any 
king. Significant is the similarity between our epilogues and the 
hemistich from the MBh. (12. 321. 134): 


ya imam prihivimykrisnam ekacchatram prasásti ha, 


to which I have drawn attention elsewhere (J.408. 41,117). 

The Prakrit archaisms have no probative value for the anti- 
quity or the authorship of the dramas. It is, however, not impossi- 
ble that some of the plays may have preserved, 80 to say in fossilized 
condition, a few really archaic forms inherited from the old pro- 
totypes. Of this character seem to be the Prakrit accusative plural 
masculines in -ani, noted first by Printz (Bhasa's Prakrit, 
pp. 3, 26 ; but see above, p. 111). 

Similarly the metrical portions of the dramas appear to have 
preserved some epic usages (JAOS. 41, 107 ff.) It seems impos- 
sible to believe that a dramatist who normally wrote good Sanskrit 
could not produce verses grammatical more correct than the 
following : 


smardmy avantyd "dhipateh sutayah (SV. v. 5) 
jrayatam kasya putreti (Bala. ii. 11 ) 
strigatam prechase katham (Panca. ii. 48 ), or 
dprccha putrakrtakan (Pratima. v. 11) 


As regards the stage fights and the representation of a death 
on the stage in these plays, a plausible explanation is that they are, 
as suggested by K. R. Pisharoti (BSOS. 3, 113), comparatively 
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modern innovations introduced with a view to producing a mote 
striking stage effect. But it is still an open question whether some 
of these elements may not be survivals derived from an older dra- 
matic technique. This reservation does not hold good, however, 
in the case of a final death scene. The practice of these dramas can 
form no exception to the general rule prohibiting a final catastrophe 
the Urubhanga is not intended to be a tragedy in one act. It is 
the only surviving intermediate act of an epic drama. This follows 
from the fact that the play has no epilogue, in which particular it 
resembles the Dütaghatotkaca, which in one of its manuscripts, as 
reported by Pisharoti (The Shama'a, 4 (1924),19), is actually and 
rightly called Dutaghatotkacanka. Some slight confirmation of 
this surmise we find further in the report of C. R. Raja (ZII. 1923, 
254) that there is extant in Malabar a dramatized version of the 
Ramayana in 21 acts! Even apart from that, there is no doubt 
that any-spectacular representation ending in a death, whether of 
the villain or of the hero, would be repugnant to Hindu taste, and 
foreign to Hindu genius,—unless it be an apotheosis, a canoniza- 
tion of the hero as in the Nagananda. 


The verse Bhasanatakacakre "pi etc., said to be a quotation 
from the Süktimuktavali of Rajasekhara, proves by itself little or 
nothing for Bhàsa's authorship of Svapnavasavadatta, since the 
authenticity of the former work and quotation is open to criticism. 
It is not generally known that the preceding verses make out that 
Bhasa was not only a contemporary of Harsa (evidently Harsa 
Siladitya of Thanesvar) but also a washerman by caste and the real 
author of the triad, Ratnavali, Nagananda, and Priyadarsika, 
statement which we have every reason to discredit. That the Pre- 
Kalidasian Bhasa did write a Svapnavasavadatta follows, however, 
with tolerable certainty from the evidence of the ND. by Rama 
candra (JA. 1923, 197-217). 


The more important reasons for regarding our SV. as closely 
related to Bhasa’s drama of that name are these. To start with there 
are the name, and the style, as also the merits of the play, which 
has won general recognition as a work of high order. The rhe- 
torician Vamana cites a stanza which not only occurs in our play 
but fits evidently well in the context. It contains scenes compat- 
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1916, with those suggested by the quotations from Bhasa's drama 
cited in rhetorical treatises by Ramacandra, Sagaranandin, as also 
by Saradatanaya (cf. Ganapati Sastri, JRAS. 1924, 668). From the 
second of these it follows that Bhasa’s drama opened like ours with 
the entry of Yaugandharayana (accompanied probably by Vasava- 
datta) followed by that of Padmavati and her retinue.—From Sara- 
datanaya’s summary it would appear that some scenes are wanting 
in our version.—The Dhvanyalokalocana cites apparently a lost 
verse, svaficitapaksma ° etc. It is a mistake to argue that this verse 
cannot have a place in our play. Even if it does refer to Vasava- 
dattà, as it appears to do, it may be easily included in a reminis- 
cence of the King.—The statement of Sarvananda remains, for the 
time being, unexplained, unless we are prepared to adopt the emend- 
ation suggested by Ganapati Sastri, which, it must be admitted, is 
an 6 priori solution of the difficulty. 


There is some reason to believe that the SV. and the Pratijiiá- 
are by the same author. In the concluding act of the SV., it will 
be recalled, there is an allusion to the fact that in the nuptial rites. 
celebrated at Ujjayini after the elopement of Vasavadatta, the 
parties to be united in wedlock were represented merely by their 
portraits. There is no reference to this marriage “by proxy” in 
the Kathasaritsagara nor in the Brhatkathàmafjari, and therefore 
there was probably no reference to it in the Brhatkatha either ; it 
appears to be a free invention of the dramatist. It forms, however, 
an important element in the denouement of our SV ; it is therefore 
significant that there is a clear allusion to it in the concluding act 
of the Pratijria. also. 


As regards the Carudatta I have seen no reason to abandon 
my former view (JAOS. 42, 59 ff.) that our fragment is probably 
the original of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika ; but if it 
is not that, it is suggested, it has preserved a great deal of the ori- 
ginal upon which the Mrcchakatika is based. My conclusions are 
only strengthened by Morgenstierne’s independent study of the 
relations between the two plays. From references in one of the new 
Sahitya works utilized by Levi it follows that a drama called Dari- 
dracarudatta was known to the author of this treatise ; the Mrccha- 
katika is named separately; which shows that they were two 
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different dramas; both of them had however evidently the same 
theme. The Daridraearudatta had at least nine acts, and the two 
plays developed to the end on very similar lines. The rhetorician 
does not tell us anything about the author; so its authorship is still 
uncertain. 

My view of this group of plays may then be briefly summarized 
as follows. Our Svapnavasavadatta is a Malayalam recension of 
Bhasa’s drama of that name; the Pratijnayaugandharayana may 
be by the same author; but the authorship of the rest of the 
dramas must be said to be still quite uncertain. It may be 
added that Bhasa’s authorship of some particular drama or 
dramas of this group is a question wholly independent of the 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group as a whole. Indeed 
the only factor which unites these plays into a group is that 
they form part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors. 
The Carudatta is the original of the Mrcchakatika. The five 
one-act Mahabharata pieces form a closely related, homogeneous 
group; they appear in fact to be single acts detached from 
a lengthy dramatized version of the complete MBh. saga,—a version 
which may yet come to light, if a search is made for it. The Üru- . 
bhanga is not a tragedy in one act, but a detached intermediate 
act of some drama. The present prologues and epilogues of our 
plays are all unauthentic and comparatively modern.. 


November, 1924. 


THE DATE OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA 
By C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 


THE BHAGAVATA Is generally considered to belong to the 12th 
century A.D, (Macdonell, Hist. Skt. Lit. p. 302). Wilson in the 
preface to his translation of the Visnu Purana probably first sug- 
gested this date on the ground that the reputed author of the Pu- 
rana (though thé repute is denied by most orthodox Pandits) was 
"Bopadeva, a contemporary of Hemadri, who was minister to a 
Yadava king of Devagiri. The orthodox view, as stated at length 
in a recent Marathi book, is that the Purana belongs to a much 
older date and may be looked upon as composed by Vyasa himself. 
Although we need not accept this second view, it seems to me on 
many grounds that the Bhagavata Purana may be placed some 
where in the 10th century A.D., being posterior, to state it definite- 
ly, to Sankara who lived in the beginning of the 9th century 
.A.D., and anterior to Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda, 
who lived in the time of Laksmanasena of Bengal (1164 A.D.). 


It is unnecessary to enter here into the question whether this 
Vaisnava Bhagavata is one of the 18 Maha-Puranas composed by 
Vyasa or whether it is outside the number, although this question 
has been discussed by orthodox Pandits in a number of Sanskrit 
works and at great length. It cannot be stated how the canard 
arose that the Purana was not composed by Vyasa but by Bopa- 
deva. But the refutation of the story has given wider publicity to 
it and, in spite of the refutation, many people still believe that 
Bopadeva is the real author of the Purana. No doubt the begin- 
ning of the Bhagavata distinctly states that Vyasa composed this 
Purana, because even after composing all his other works he re- 
mained unsatisfied for the reason that he had not sufficiently sung 
the praise of Govinda. This suggests that the present. Bhagavata 
is not included in the 18 Maha-Puranas but the 12th Skanda enu- 
merates these 18 Puranas and includes this Bhagavata among 
them; so that, as stated in the Padma, Vyasa felt dissatisfied 
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after he had written the other 17 Puranas. The Matsya Purana 
(Chap. 53) gives the 18 Puranas with their lengths and says: 


यत्राधिकृत्य गायत्रीं वर्ण्यते धर्मविस्तरः | 
वृत्रासुरवधो यत्र तद्भागवतमुच्यते ॥ 


The first line does not apply to this Vaisnava Bhagavata, 
though the second does. We do not know if this description ap- 
plies to the Devi Bhagavata which claims to be one of the 18 
Maha-Puranas instead of this Bhagavata. In this state of things 
we may ignore the question whether the present Bhagavata is one 
of the 18 Puranas or not. Whether the work is composed by Vyasa 
or not does not lead us to any definite conclusion as to its date. For 
Vyasa, as composer of Puranas, is an elusive entity; and the 
Puranas, as they exist, are so loose, ungrammatical and unpoetical 
that they scarcely can be said to be all the compositions of any one 
great poet, not to speak of Vyasa. The Bhagavata, on the other 
hand, does seem to be the composition of one author, who was a 
great poet and a philosopher ; and the work deserves the fame and 
the favouritenjoys. Itslanguage, however, is not old though it is 
forcible. It is often difficult and even abstruse. The poet has intro- 
duced here and there kütas (riddle words), following the kutas in- 
terspersed in the Mahabharata by Vyasa or Sauti; but they are 
not pleasing and happy like the latter. The language of the Bhaga- 
vata clearly, therefore, belongs to a time when Sanskrit was not 
spoken even by Pandits ; and, being correct, may be ascribed to a 
grammarian of later days like Bopadeva. Yet that this Bhagavata 
cannot be ascribed to Bopadeva of the 12th century A.D. will 
appear clear from the considerations which we set forth in this 
paper. It may be added that the Bhagavata is not only a highly 
poetica] and philosophical work, it appears to be the work of one 
author. The diction is the same throughout ; the manner of running 
into longer Vrttas is the same and the exposition or theory is the same. 
There may be some interpolations, but they are very few and far 
between, unlike those in the other Puranas. Indeed there are 
supposed to be 332 Adhyayas in the Bhagavata as stated in the 
Padma Purana, and Sridhara has commented on 335 only. These 
three additional chapters are also pointed out. Hence it may be 
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stated that the present Bhagavata is the least tampered with 
Purana we have and thus there is no difficulty in relying upon argu- 
ments drawn from an internal study of the Purina as in other 
Puranas ; for with regard to the latter one is never certain, when 
relying upon any extract from them, as to whether these extracts 


do belong to the original Puranas or whether they are interpola- 
tions. 


With these introductory remarks we proceed to detail the 
arguments drawn from an internal study of the Purana which go to 
prove that the Purana does not belong to the 12th century A.D., 
but is about two centuries earlier in date. 


The first and the foremost argument is that the Bhagavata, 
though it sings the loves of the Gopis and Krsna, does not mention 
even once Radha, the chief of his Gopi mistresses. This is no 
doubt a negative argument but we think that the mention of Radha 
in the Bhagavata was imperative if the cult of Radha had come 
into existence at the date of the Purana. The history of that cult 
may be given shortly as follows. 


A The Gopis were in the Mahabharata mere devout worshippers 
of Srikrsna. As the philosophy of devotion to God developed, it 
was likened to the intense love of an adulteress for a paramour. 
The Gopis, therefore, in time, were transformed from devout 
devotees into ardent adulteresses. Most legends, as Gibbon has 
well shown, grow in this very way; what is originally rhetoric 
becomes logic by and by. In the Harivarnsa, the Gopis are repre- 
sented as adulteresses. But there is no mention yet of Radha, 
though there is a description therein of the Rasa or love-dance of 
Gopis and Krsna. The Vàyu and the Matsya Purànas contain 
no mention of Ràdhà, nor does the Visnu Puràna. The only 
Puràna which mentions her is, so far as we have ascertained, the 
Padma Purana and therein the mention is probably an interpola- 
tion, if the whole Purana is not later than the Bhagavata. In 
course of time, the story of many unnamed Gopis was bound to give 
rise to the legend of a particular Gopi who was most loved by Krsna. 
Human frailty cannot rest satisfied with the story of the loves of 
innumerable unnamed Gopis for Krsna. And the legend of Radha 
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naturally arose. The Bhagavata, which poetically describes the 
love of Gopis, could not have avoided mentioning Radha if the 
Radha cult had come into existence when its gifted author com- 
posed it. We know that the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva is based 
on the love of Radha for Krsna and as its date rs well known (ca. 
1164 A.D.) we may be sure that the Bhagavata came into existence 
long before the Gitagovinda. Jayadeva and Bopadeva were nearly 
contemporaries and hence it seems extremely probable that 
Bopadeva is not the author of the Bhagavata. 

Later development of the Radha cult may be noticed. Radha 
subsequently became a wife of Krsna. Her father's name is given 
as Vrsabhanu, a name mentioned in the’Padma Purana. There 
is even a date assigned to her birth by the Padma Purana (भाद्रमासि 
सिताष्टम्यां सा जाता राधिका दिवा'), which directs a Radhastami-vrata 
to be observed by devout Vaisnavas. Finally Radhà and Krsna 
became symbols for the human and the divine souls. Even the 
Gopis became in later tradition Srutis (Vedic verses), which were 
born as human beings for love of God Krsna. This transcendental 
explanation of the loves of Gopis (and of Radha) had no existence 
yet in the days of the Bhagavata. The explanation which this 
Purana gives is more simple and straightforward. Pariksit directly 
asks the question: “If the doings of incarnated gods are to serve 
us as models, how is it that Krsna indulged in guilty amours with 
Gopis, who were wives of other men?’ Suka answers: “ Indeed 
the conduct of Krsna was blamable. Butthe words, not the 
actions, of great men should be our guide. Great men sometimes 
do things which only they may do. We should always do what is 
declared by them to be proper " (vv. 28-32, Chap. 33, Skandha 10). 
It seems thus that the Bhagavata was written at a time when the 
amorous conduct of Krsna was still looked upon as not flt for 
mortals to copy ; nor had that conduct assumed a transcendental 
aspect. The Bhagavata, indeed, was compelled to describe the 
loves of Gopis and Krsna as they were commonly then believed 
in, and by its power of high imagination and graceful diction has 
enshrined these scenes in melodious tones and enchanting imagery. 
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Yet it does not seek to hide their objectionable nature. It seems, 
therefore, probable that the Bhagavata must have preceded the 
Gitagovinda by a considerable interval of time. 


The lower limit for the composition of the Bhagavata is 
afforded, on the other hand, by the fact that it treats Buddha asan 
avatara of Visnu. The inclusion of Buddha among the incar- 
nations of Visnu is a remarkable phenomenon in the development 
of modern Hinduism and we shall have to discuss it in detail 
elsewhere. But here it is sufficient to remark that this could not 
have happened till after a long time after Sankara whose efforts 
following those of Kumarila gave the final blow to Buddhism 
in India. Hindu preachers were strongly hostile to Buddha all 
along and it could be only after the final overthrow of Buddhism 
and the inclusion of the Buddhists after conversion among Vais- 
navites (who were probably less hostile to them than others) 
owing to their also professing and practising Ahirnsà, that Buddha 
could have begun to be looked upon as an incarnation of Visnu. 
The several stages in the gradual development of this idea may also 
be noticed. In the Mahabharata (about 3rd century B.C. accord- 
ing to my view) Buddha is not mentioned though his tenets are. 
In the Ramayana (1st century B.C.) Buddha is distinctly called 
a thief.? In the Vàyu and Matsya Purànas, so far as I can see, 
there is no mention of him. Later on in the Visnu he is men- 
tioned not as an incarnation of Visnu but as a “false semblance ? 
of his, sent to delude the Daityas. He is called Mahámoha and is 
represented as taking the form first of Jina and then of Buddha. 
He is first described as taking the form of Arhatas and preaching 
on the banks of the Narmada the doctrine of Syadvada (“it may 
be so and it may not be so") a reference, which is historically 
important, to the peculiar argument used by Jain Pandits in 
refutation of their opponents' views. He is then said to have put 
on red garments and taking the name of Buddha to have preached 
Nirvana and Vijhana (Book 3, Chap. 38, Wilson's Transl.). This 
phase is one which preceded that in the Bhagavata. Here Buddha 
and Jina are confounded and the author seems to know not much 
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of either. In peoples view Buddha seems by this time to have 
became an incarnation of Visnu. Still the objectionable nature 
of his preaching.seems to have been remembered and the descrip- 
tion given in the Bhagavata of this incarnation is as follows: 


ततः कलो सम्प्रवृत्ते सम्मोहाय सुरद्विषाम्‌ । 
बुद्धो नाम्ना जिनसुतो कीकटेषु भविष्यति ॥ 


Kikata is Magadha, and Buddha here is certainly the same 
person who preached in Magadha, though here he is confounded 
with Jina or Mahavira the founder of the Jain religion. The idea 
here is that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha (or Jina) and delu- 
ding the Asuras prevented them from performing Vedic sacrifices 
which would have secured to them merit and power. The same 
idea is repeated in the Bhagavata wherever the incarnations of 
Visnu are detailed as in Skandha 2 and in Skandha 11 : 


देवद्विषां निगमवर्त्मनि धिष्ठितानाम्‌, 
वादैर्विमोहयाति यज्ञक्कतोऽतदहीन्‌. 


Evidently the Bhàgavata, though it stands for Ahimsa, is 
not against Vedic sacrifices involving slaughter. In fact it distinct- 
ly states that slaughter in Vedic sacrifices is not slaughter or 
himsa : तथा पशोरालभन न हिंसा, 

The Vaisnavism of the Bhagavata, though allied to Buddhism 
or Ahimsa, is still in favour of Vedic sacrifices. The further stage 
is reached in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, who first looks upon the 
incarnations of Visnu as ten only and describes the 9th incarnation, 
Buddha, in the following verse: 


निन्दसि यज्ञविधेरहह श्रुतिजातम्‌ | 

सदयहृदयदशितपशुघातम्‌ | 

केशव धृतबुद्धशरीर जय जगदीश हेरे ॥ 
—Gitagovinda, Chap. 1. 


Here there is distinct praise of Buddha for showing compassion 
to animals through kindness of heart. Jn later times still, Vedic 
sacrifices involving animal slaughter were almost forgotten. More- 
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over the incarnation of Buddha has now lost almost all reference to 

the Buddha who preached against the Vedas and their anfmal ` 
sacrifices and has come to mean that Visnu has become motionless 

and senseléss in this Kaliage. These various stages in the deve- 

lopment of peoples’ sentiments towards Buddha and the position 

which the Bhagavata occupies in this respect shows distinctly that 

the Purana must have been composed after Sankara and before 

Jayadeva and thus may be looked upon as belonging to the l0th 

century A.D. 


This inference is supported by the attitude of the Bhagavata 
towards the Sankhya philosophy and its author Kapila. This 
philosophy has enjoyed favour or disfavour with orthodox Pandits 
of the Hindu religion at different times, and we may trace these 
ups and downs clearly from their writings. Originally the Sankhya 
philosophy was acceptable, since its tenets were not openly at 
variance with orthodox Vedic views. Kapila was honoured greatly 
as the founder of an impressive philosophy with its attractive 
theory of the gradual evolution of the world and its still more 
alluring category of the three gunas regulating all the diverse 
activities, physical mental and moral in this world. Thus we 
find the Bhagavadgità praising the Sankhya philosophy (vide 
सांख्ये Hated ), taking up and elaborately working out the three Gun- 
as and treating Kapila, the founder of the philosophy, as a Vibhüti 
of God among Siddhas or those who had obtained salvation (सिद्धानां 
कपिलो मुनिः). Even in the Mahabharata generally the tenets 
of the Sankhya philosophy are stated at length over and over 
again, though its belief in dualism and the plurality of souls is 
noted with a little disfavour. When, however, thereafter the 
Vedanta philosophy was clearly formulated by the Vedanta Sutras 
of Badarayana with its peculiar chief tenets (viz. belief in monism 
and the universal pervading of one soul), the Sankhya philosophy 
came to be its principal opponent and it has been specially and at 
length refuted therein. The Sankhya philosophy became conse- 
quently an unorthodox philosophy hereafter (ca. 1st century B. C.). 
Moreover its Niri$vara-vàda was then clearly seen, although the 
Mahabharata had tried to correct it by adding a 26th tattva, viz. 
God : ‘and it remained a philosophy without God for a long time. 
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Sankara, when writing his famous commentêry on the Vedanta 
Sütras, naturally looked upon it in the same position, and treating 
it as the Pradhàna Malla or the chief opponent, levelled all his 
intellectual force against it. Kapila, its founder, though not an 
actual incarnation of Visnu, was, as we have seen, according 
to the Gità, a Vibhüti of God ; and he must have often been looked 
upon even as an incarnation, when the theory of incarnations 
grew. But Sankara could not treat him so, he being the founder 
of an unorthodox refuted philosophy. Consequently, in one place 
he distinctly states that the Kapila, who is sometimes looked upon 
as an incarnation of Visnu, is a different person from the founder 
of the Sankhya philosophy : 


या तु श्रुतिः कापेलस्य ज्ञानातिशयं प्रदशयन्ती प्रदर्शिता न तया श्रुतिविरुद्धमपि 
कापिलं मतं श्रद्धातुं शक्यम्‌ ! कपिलमिति शद्वसामान्यमात्रत्वात्‌। अन्यस्य च कपिलस्य 
सगरपुत्राणां TARA: स्मरणात्‌ ॥* 


Jt seems that after this condemnation of the Sankhya system 
and some of its unorthodox tattvas, such as mahat, etc., by Sankara 
an attempt was made to remedy these defects and we know that 
the Sankhya Sutras which exist to-day and which plainly belong 
to about the 14th century A.D. represent the Sankhya philosophy 
as sesvara or “ with God ” and try to identify the mahat-tattva 
with Hiranyagarbha of. the orthodox philosophy. The Bhaga- 
vata clearly makes this attempt and it may be taken to set the 
way to the making of the Sankhya philosophy an orthodox one. 
We find the Sankhya doctrine explained in detail in several places 
‘in the Bhagavata and chiefly in Skandha 11, which is the most 
important and the most readable of the twelve Skandhas, of the 
Bhàgavata and which has been introduced much in the same 
way and for the same purpose as the Santiparva in the Maha- 
bharata. In Chapter 25, the Sankhya philosophy is detailed with 
its tattvas made consistent with the Vaisnava philosophy of the 
Bhagavata and in Chapter 26 the diversity caused by the 3' gunas 
is detailed with a fourth category (viz. the nirguna or gunatita) 
added and identified with Visnu and his devotees. The Bhaga- 
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vadgita chapter on the gunas is here repeated with suitable and 
interesting changes and additions. In short the exposition of 
the Sankhya tenets made here and in other places in the Bhagavata 
seems to have been a development subsequent to the Bhasya of 
Sankara. Kapila again is now a regular incarnation of Visnu 
and the founder of the Sankhya system. In the firet Skandha 
where twenty-two incarnations of Visnu are detailed, the fifth is said 
to be Kapila who taught the tattvas of his philosophy to Asuri: 


पञ्चमः कपिलो नाम सिद्धेश: कालविप्रुतम्‌ । 
प्रोवाचासुरये सांख्यं तत्वग्रामविनिणेयम्‌ ॥ 


Nay, in Skandha 9, where the story of Sagara's sons is detailed 
and wherein they are described as being burnt to ashes by fire 
issuing from the opened eyes of Kapila disturbed in his meditation, 
this Kapila is said to be the same as the founder of the Sankhya 
philosophy: यस्येरिता सांख्यमयी eee नो: (9. 8. 14.) 

This is in clear opposition to the statement of Sankara and 
shows that Sankara must have preached and written before this 
popular Bhagavata came into existence. 

The theory of incarnations propounded by the Bhagavata 
is again in opposition to the modern theory, though not as dis- 
tinctly as the above. The Bhagavata preaches that there were 
22 avataras of Visnu (in another place they are said to be 24). 
The prerent orthodox belief is that there are only ten avataras 
and Buddha is the 9th of them, Kapila and others being omitted. 
The. present view must have grown after the Bhagavata and is 
contained in the song quoted before from Jayadeva. In the 
Gitagovinda Jayadeva details only 10 avataras and in the order 
in which they are now believed in. Although it may be suggested 
that these ten are chief ones while the others are minor ones, we 
may derive some support from the larger number of incarnations 
given in the Bhagavata to the inference that the Bhagavata pre- 
ceded the Gitagovinda by a century or so. Sankara further 
refutes the view that Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya system 
of philosophy, was an incarnation and seems, therefore, to precede 
the Bhagavata. It would be very interesting to trace the gradual 
development of the theory of the avataras of Visnu through the 
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several Puranas and to see which include Kapila among them. 
The Mahabharata gives ten avataras of Visnu, and neither Buddha 
nor Kapila is included therein. In the Ramayana (1.40.25), where 
the story of the burning of the sons of Sagara is given, Kapila is 
no doubt said to be Vasudeva but he is not spoken of there as the 


founder of the Sankhya philosophy : दद्युः कपिलं तत्र वासुदेवं सनातनम्‌. 


We have not been able to ascertain which Purana represents 
Kapila as an incarnation but the foregoing arguments will, we 
believe, stand the test of such an enquiry. 


If the representation of Kapila, founder of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, as an incarnation of Visnu makes the Bhagavata later than 
Sankara, its general acceptance of the Advaita philosophy of 
Sankara and its freedom from any touch ofthe Dvaita philosophy of 
Madhva and even of the modified Advaita philosophy of Rama- 
nuja make it probable that the Bhagavata preceded in time, both 
Ramanuja and Madhva. It would be a very difficult task to as- 
certain exactly how far the Vedanta of the Bhagavata partakes of 
the Advaita of Sankara or of the Dvaita of Madhva or the modified 
Advaita of Ramanuja, and one must have studied carefully the 
philosophical works of Madhva, Ramanuja and Sankara to be able 
to make such a comparison. But on a general survey of the 
Bhagavata one cannot doubt that the Vaisnavism of the Bhagavata 
is neither influenced by, nor akin to, the Vaisnavism of Madhva 
Nor is there any open or covert opposition to the worship of Siva 
in the Bhagavata ; there is in fact no sectarian animosity therein 
towards Siva worship. We may, therefore, be tolerably certain 
that the Bhagavata precedes Madhva unquestionably and Rama- 
nuja probably and hence may properly be placed‘in the 10th cen- 
tury A.D. 


Lastly we shall try to see how far the historical and geographi- 
cal statements in the Bhagavata support the date proposed above. 
In Skandha 12 we have a chapter on the ‘ future ’ kings of Bharata- 
varsa; and here we have a detailed mention of the Yavana kings of 
Kilalilà with the total number 106 of the years of their rule. This 
certainly makes the Bhagavata later in date than these kings. 
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We have shown at length in our History of Medieval Hindu 
India, vol. I, that these kings ruled in Andhra in the 8th and 9th 
centuries A.D., and hence this reference in the Bhagavata makes it 
later than these centuries. | 


Before we comment further on this reference we must refer 
tothe opinion of some Indian scholars (who consider the Bhagavata 
to be very old) that this chapter relating to “future” kings is an 
interpolation. It no doubt looks like an interpolation, as it is 
disconnected with what precedes and follows it. Strangely enough 
the chapter is introduced with a request made by Pariksit: “ Please 
tell me what kingly family came after Srikrsna left this earth." 
The word is अभवत्‌ in the past tense: कस्य वंशोऽभवत्‌ TA. 
And the reply is, such and such kings will rule hereafter. Purafi- 
jaya the last of the Barhadratha of Magadha (who again is a ‘future’ 
ruler) is already described. This introductory question, we think, 
may be treated as an interpolation and not the whole chapter. For to 
give a list of “future” kings had become traditional with Puranas ; 
and the author of the Bhagavata, whose acquaintance with other 
Puranas as well as with Vedic literature cannot be doubted, 
could not have been satisfied without a chapter on “future” kings. 
It is, therefore, very probable that this chapter is not an interpola- 
tion and we proceed to draw the natural inferences from it. 

It may be stated that the chapter on “future” kings in the 
Vàyu seems to be the oldest one of its kind ; the Visnu Puràna 
follows it and the Bhagavata follows the Visnu. Now the Vayu 
merely mentions Vindhyasakti of the Kailikilas and not his succes- 
sors nor the total length of the reign of this line (Chap. 99, v. 370). 
The Visnu Puràna however gives full information about this line 
as follows (38 4, Chap. 24) : 


TAG केंकिला यवना भूपतयो भविध्यन्त्यमूद्धाभिषिक्ताः । तेषामपत्यं 
विन्ध्यशक्तिस्ततः पुरञ्ञयस्तस्माद्रामचन्द्रस्तस्माद्धमवर्मा ततो वज्गस्ततो भूनन्द- 
नस्ततः सुनन्दी तद्भाता नन्दियशाः छुक: प्रवीरः । एते वर्षशतं wget भूपतयो 
भविष्यन्ति ॥ 


This shows that the writer of the Visnu knew these kings inti- 
mately. While for kings before these it has given family names 
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without individual names such as: 

सप्ताभीराः दश गर्देभिनः | अष्टौ यवनाश्चतुर्दश तुरुष्कारा मुण्डाश्च त्रयोदश 
एकादश मौना: | 
and the total number of years for all these, viz. 1090 years ; for this 
Kairnkila Yavana line it has given names of individual kings and their 
reign as 106 years. The Yavana kings are referred to in the Bhagal- 
pore inscription of Dharmapala of Bengal (800-825 A.D.) and it is 
very probable that this line of Kairnkila Yavanas ruled in Andhra 
from about 750 to 860 A.D. These are only probable dates and 
we may say that the Vayu Purana (which mentions Vindhyasakti 
only and not the-other kings) belongs to the 8th century A.D. and 
the Visnu to the 9th. The Bhagavata follows Visnu and has given 
thislinein a mutilated form. It first makes Kilakilà a town, 
secondly it omits the first Vindhyasakti and gives only five succes- 
sors’ names, the total number of years being however the same 106 : 


किलकिलायां नृपतयो भूतनन्दोऽथ AU | 
शिशुनन्दिश्च तद्भाता यशोनन्दिः प्रवीरकः ॥ 
इत्येते वे वर्षशतं भविष्यन्यधिकानि षट्‌॥ 
—Bhágav., Skandha 12, Chap. 1. 

This shows that the author knows very little about this line 
and makes a copy, perhaps purposely mutilated, from the Visnu 
Purana. It may therefore be’ properly placed in the 10th century 
A.D. 

This conclusion is further supported by two other considerations 
appearing on a comparison of these lists of future kings in Vayu 
Visnu and Bhagavata. These lists always give detailed informa- 
tion about the Barhadratha, the Maurya, the Saisunaga, the Kanva 
and the Andhrabhrtya lines of emperors of Magadha and bring 
their detailed history down to about 200 A.D. This information is 
probably derived from Buddhist sources as shown by European 
scholars. Then the lists make general mention of Gardhabhila 
Sakas, Yavanas, Mundas, Maunas, etc., and assign to all of them a 
total of about 1000 years. Thus the Vàyu gives 10 Abhiras, 7 Gar- 
dhabis, 10 Sakas, 8 Yavanas, 14 Tusáras, 13 Mundas and 18 Maunas 
Comparing this with the Visnu Puràna list we have first instead 
of Tusaras,. Turuskas. (Instead of यवनाष्टा भविष्यन्ति तुषाराश्च चतुदश 
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of the Vayu we have in the Visnu ततश्चाष्टौ यवनाश्चतुर्देश तुरुष्का: ) 
This change from Tusara to Turuska is historically important. 
Tusáras are different from Turuskas (or Turks), who only came to 
India about the 9th century A.D. We may hence take the Vayu 
to precede the 9th century and the Visnu to belong to the 9th 
century. The Bhagavata follows Visnu in this and has Turuskas 
instead of Tusaras and comes later with a further change: 


ततोऽष्टौ यवना भाव्याश्चतुर्दश तुरुष्कका: | 
भूयो दश गुरुण्डाश्व मौना एकादशेव तु ॥ 
—Bhagav. 12. 1. 30. 


The second change to be noted is about the Guptas. The. 
Vàyu has the lines: 


HPP प्रयागं च साकेतं मगधांस्तथा | 
एताज्जनपदान्सवीन्‌ भोक्ष्यन्ते गुप्तवंशजा: ॥ 


This shows that the Vayu must have followed the Guptas 
whose power came to end about 500 A.D. and hence may properly. 
be placed in the 8th century since it shows a vague recollection of 
the Guptas. The author of the Bhagavata seems to have forgotten 
all about the Guptas, properly speaking has no knowledge of them 
at all and changing this Sloka applies it to the fictitious king of 
Magadha named Visvasphürji? as follows : 


अनुगङ्गमाप्रयागं गुप्तां भोक्ष्यति मेदिनीम्‌ | 


Clearly the Bhagavata must have been written long after the 
Guptas had passed away ; for in their time they were known even 
in the South and in the Dravida country (to which the author pro- 
bably belonged as we presently will show) and hence the Bhagavata 
may be placed in the 10th century A.D. 


The geographical references in the Bhagavata are not many ; 
but the most important of these is in the description of the 
tirthayatra of Balarama. There is no enumeration of the .coun- 
tries or peoples of India, as in the Mahabharata and the Skandha 


5 He is Visphürjani in the Vayu and plainly fictitious. In the account of 
'future' kings fact and fiction may plainly be jumbled together. 
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and other Puranas. But this description of holy places (Chap. 
79, 10) is interesting when compared with similar chapters of 
the Vanaparva (Mahabharata). The noticeable difference is that 
the sacred places in South India are more detailed here than in 
the Mahabharata or even in the Skandha Purana. These Tirthas 
are Sri-Saila the abode of Sankara and the temple of Venkata in 
Dravida, Kamakosni and Kaji ; Srirahgamahaksetra where Hari 
is always present; Rsabhadm, the ksetra of Hari and the 
Mathura of the South (viz. Madhura), Samudrasetu, Malaya wherein 
- resides Agastya, the Kanya Durga Devi, the five ponds of Arjuna ; 
Kerala Tirtha, Gokarna the ksetra of Siva where he is always 
present; Arya Dvaipayani and Sarparaka. The Mahabharata 
mentions only the last and the five ponds of Arjuna. The men- 
tion of Venkata, Sriranga and southern Mathura especially point 
to modern times and the detailed mention of these modern Vaisna- 
va sacred places makes it probable that the Bhagavata Purana 
arose in the Dravida country. Arya Dvaipayani is also very 
interesting though it: is not clearly identifiable. It refers pro- 
bably to a goddess in an island and as 16 stands in the list between 
Gokarna and Sarparaka, it probably means a Devi temple in the 
island of Uran near Bombay; Bombay in the 10th century had 
no existence as a town but this island of Uran was once the capital 
of a Konkan kingdom and the huge elephants carved in rock which 
existed so late as the days of the Portuguese have given the name 
of Elephanta to the island, the caves in which are still worth. a 
visit. This town probably contained a noted Devi shrine in the 
days of the Silahara kingdom of North Konkan. And this refei- 
ence, if it is clearly identified, makes the Bhagavata belong to 
.&bout the 10th century A.D. The references to noted Vaisnava 
holy places in the Dravida country lead to the same inference 
most strongly. 

The probability that the writer of the Bhagavata Purana 
belonged to the Dravida country is strengthened by another refer- 
ence to that country which is worth noticing. The Bhagavata 
states that in the Kaliyuga the devotees of Visnu will be rare; but 
they will be found in great number in the Dravida country where 
the rivers Tamraparni, Krtamala, Payasvini, Kaveri, and Pratici 
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flow. Those who drink the water of these rivers become purified 
in heart and will be devoted to Vasudeva : 


ये. पिबन्ति जले तासां मनुजा मनुजेश्वर । 
प्रायो भक्ता भविष्यन्ति वासुदेवेऽमलाशयाः॥ 
Bhagav. 10. 5. 40. 


This is indeed true and the cult of Vasudeva worship no 
doubt still flourishes in the Dravida country. But had the writer 
of the Bhagavata not belonged to Dravida he would not have 
praised it so strongly, ignoring his own country; for Vasudeva 
worship is tolerably prevalent in other places also. Another 
reference to the Dravida country similarly shows the partiality 
of the author to it. In Skandha 4 we have the story that a 
daughter of Rajasiha of Vidarbha was married to Malayadhvaja, 
king of the Pandyas, and from them were born “seven sons who 
became founders of the seven Dravidian kingly lines." This story 
with the mention of seven Dravidian royal families is to be found 
probably in the Bhagavata only and further shows the intimate 
acquaintance of the author with Dravida. Hence it seems very 
likely that the author of the Bhagavata lived in the Dravida 
country. But whether thie is so or not the facts and considerations 
set forth in this paper do not leave much doubt about its 
being a work of the tenth century, 


BRIEF NOTES 


The Ancient Indian Symbol for the Foreign Sound Z 
[A Supplementary Note) 


In my article entitled “ The Ancient Indian Symbol for the 
foreign sound 27 (above, vol. 26, pp. 159 ff.) I have stated 
at one place (p. 160) as follows: 


“ I may note here that eighteen years. earlier (J.R.A.S., 1881 
A.D., pp. 526—527, “The Epoch of the Guptas”) Dr. Thomas 
favoured Burgess’ reading Syamotika.” 

And having quoted fully a passage from that article, I have 
criticized the views of the writer at some length. 


I hasten now to correct one statement in it which relates to 
the authorship of the article; for I find that the writer of that 
article of 1881 was Mr. Edward Thomas and not Dr. F.W. Thomas. 
While offering my sincere apology to Dr. Thomas for this unpar- 
donable error on my part, I may be permitted to state how the 
error originated. I do not wish to excuse myself ; my only object 
is to account for the aberration. It was thus: Rapson, to whose 
paper in JRAS. 1899 I have made a reference in my article, 
says at p. 370: 

“In Thomas’s article on the “ Epoch of the Guptas,” in the 
Journal for 1881, p. 524," etc. 


This led me to assume that Dr. F. W. Thomas was meant. 
I failed to look—as I should have looked—at the name of Edward 
Thomas at the beginning of the article. Hence my blunder, which 
I regret now most sincerely. 


N. B. Divatta. 


1 A consequential correction should be made at p. 165 of my article 
in reference : in line 10 from the bottom of the page for “ Dr. Thomas " read 
“ Edward Thomas.”—Also page 160, line 12, for “ 1890 A.D." read “ 1899 
A.D." 


JBBRAS. 1925. 


160 Brief Notes 
The Sdtavdhanas 


I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised 
in the article ^ The Home of the Sātavāhanas” published in a 
recent number of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore), vol. 13, pp. 591 f, in which the author, Mr. T. N. Sub- 
ramaniam of Kumbakonam, cites and criticizes a certain theory 
regarding the home of the so-called Andhra kings which, I believe, 
I was the first to formulate. In 1919 I published a short article 
in the first issue (pp. 21-42) of the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, drawing attention to certain prevailing misconceptions 
about the Satavahanas. This article is the subject of Mr. Sub- 
ramaniam’s criticism. While admitting the validity of my main 
contention that the Satavahanas are not Andhras and that their 
original home was not Andhradega, he takes exception to certain 
statements in the body of the article which, according to him, 
contradict the main thesis. It is not my intention to go into 
details and to take up space which can probably be ill spared. 
I shall content myself with correcting the erroneous impression 
created by Mr. Subramaniam’s note, which in part misquotes 
my words and misrepresents my views. 


I have nowhere asserted that “the Satavahanas have to be 
looked upon as belonging to the tribe of the Andhras,” as Mr. 
Subramaniam appears to think (op. cit. p. 592). That is only one 
of the alternatives considered and rejected by me. Assuming 
for the sake of argument that the Puránic view is correct, I wrote : 
"If " (in order to reconcile the Puranic statement with our con- 
clusion)—" If... the Satavahanas have to be looked upon as belong- 
ing to the tribe of the Andhras, then " certain consequences will 
follow (ABI. 1,41). Further on in the course of the same paragraph 
I reject the alternative proposed as untenable, concluding the 
paragraph with the words: “There is nothing improbable in 
the assumption that the founders of the Satavahana dynasty 
were originally the vassals of the Andhra sovereigns, of whom it 
may, with assurance, be affirmed that at or about the time of the 
rise of the Satavahanas they were the most powerful potentates 
in the Deccan.” 
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I must frankly admit, however, that the wording of the last 
paragraph of my article in guestion is rather abstruse and apt to 
confuse and mislead a casual reader. I welcome therefore this 
opportunity to restate my old views more lucidly as follows. I 
hold : (1) that no cogent reason having been shown for connecting 
the early Satavahana kings with the Andhradesa, their activity 
should be regarded as restricted to the western and south-western 
portion of the Deccan plateau; only later kings of this dynasty 
extended their sway eastwards, so that subsequently even the 
Andhradesa was included in the Satavahana dominions; the Sata- 
vahana migration was from the west to the east; (2) that the 
Satavahanas are different from, and should not be confused with, 
the Andhras mentioned in Greek and Chinese chronicles ; (2) that the 
home (or the early habitat) of the Satavahanas is to be looked for 
on the western side of the peninsula and is perhaps to be located 

in the province then known as Satavahani-hara—a province 
of which the situation is unknown or uncertain. 

I see at present no reason to alter my views regarding the date 
of the Myakadoni inscription, and I am not prepared to accept the 
date proposed for it by Mr. Subramaniam. I will admit, however, 
that Mr. Subramaniam has offered a very happy explanation of 
the Puránic anomaly. He points out that even the oldest Pura- 
nas are not older than the third century A.D. Thus at the period 
when the earliest Puranas were compiled, the Satavahanas had 
been established firmly, for over a century, as a paramount power 
in the Andhradega. Moreover it is highly probable that about 
that period they had been relieved of their possessions in the’ west. 
The Puranic chroniclers thus knew the Satavahanas only as 
rulers of the Andhradesa, and probably mistook them for Andhras. 
This explanation is much simpler and more satisfactory, on the 
whole, than those I have offered in my article. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE RELIGION OF THE RIGVEDA. By H. D. GRISWOLD, PH. D., 
D.D. Oxford University Press, 1923. [The Religious Quest 
of India Series. ] 


This is a useful and interesting book for the general reader, 
but at the same time is not without attraction for the Vedic student 
and scholar. The publication can claim the right to existence— 
among similar attempts at the same subject—on account of its 
method, of the matter, and the purpose. 


To take the purpose first, Griswold tries to show that the 
religion of the Veda was a kind of Proto-Evangelium which by 
some tragedy, as unexpected and unique as inexplicable, was bro- 
ken off to find its natural and even necessary fulfilment in the 
Christian religion. There can indeed be little doubt that the 
Rgvedic religion contains elements which look like a promise of a 
full completion somewhere else and at another time, but it cannot 
be denied either that in Vedic times there were tendencies as well 
as deficiencies in the theological and religious views which forbid us 
to consider the Christian doctrine as something like the lineal 
descendant and logical fulfilment of the Aryan religion expressed 
in the Vedas. As far as the view is correct it seems to hold good 
of other religious systems to the same, if not a greater, degree of 
truth. It might at times require less acrobatic talents to cross 
the Cinvat Bridge of the Avesta than to follow the viaduct which 
the author builds between the Rgvedic religion and the Christian 
creed. Cautiously he remarks himself (on p. 360) that “the points 
of contact [between the two religions] must not be over-emphasized’’. 
In any case the statement of the view 15 gratefully to be acknow- 
ledged, and the frarfkness and courage with which the author's 
standpoint is expressed deserves praise. 

Dr. Griswold's view on the relation between the Rgvedic 
religion and Christian doctrine may hang together with his method, 
though it need not be a logical consequence of it. That method is 
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indicated in the Editorial Preface, where the Joint Editors of the 
Series, of whom the writer is one, state in almost so many words 
that they will look at the problems they discuss with Christian 
eyes. Or, to put it more technically, they will take a comparative 
attitude in inquiring into the facts and weighing their value. 
Nothing could be more reasonable than that. For “no man ap- 
proaches the study of a religion without religious convictions, either 
positive or negative" (p. IV). If ever an unscientific principle 
was made the supposition of scientific search, study and conclusion, 
it is Voraussetzungslesigkeit. For there is no such thing as Vor- 
aussetzungslosigkeit, not so very rarely a mere misnomer for 
dogmatism of a vicious type, and this chimera of a rationalistic 
imagination should now definitely belong to the past. On the 
other hand, a comparative attitude, controlled by logical and criti- 
cal principles, will prove a helpful guide in detecting points of 
interest and importance that otherwise might easily escape the eye. 
Vae soli! An instance in pcint is the writer's query (on p. 62) :— 
*,.. may not many of the phenomena of repetition in the R(ig)-. 
vieda), even as in the O(ld) T(estament) Psalms and in the Quran, 
be due to a stereotyped religious vocabulary, in which the same 
phrases would naturally tend to recur ?" The writer's compara- 
tive viewpoint is seen too in the imposing bibliography and the 
running footnotes. The former conscientiously registers the 
classics on each subject as well as the latest publications of note. 
The abbreviations are not so comfortable as short. 

In the Foreword the author modestly remarks that he “ can 
claim only a moderate acquaintance with the text of the Rigveda, 
in this respect falling short of the linguistic equipment possessed 
by the great Vedic scholars of the world”. This shortcoming 
has not done so much harm to the book, as “ the fact of residence 
in the Punjab for nearly thirty years " has done it good. It is 
perhaps a little too much to call the Punjab '' the fifth Veda”, but 
an intimate acquaintance with the country and its features, the 
atmospheric conditions, the data of flora, fauna and ethnography, 
as well as of the linguistic facts of to-day, is the next best thing to 
replace the encyclopedia which was never written by the Vedic 
Isis and ancient interpreters. This, needless to say, is true if the 
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bulk of the Rgvedic hymns has been composed in the Punjab. 
Happily those are few who think that the Aryans, migrating from 
their old homes and breaking through the Khyber Pass (and Citral 
and Gilgit ?) into India, carried the Vedic hymns in their knap- 
sacks as spolia Aegyptiorum. But many a thing that has been said 
or suggested anent the Rgveda looks very much less likely on the 
spot where the hymns probably were composed than it may do 
on the bank of the Thames, the Seine or the Spree. And if the 
writer feels a little diffident because of the lack cf linguistic equip- 
ment, he enjoys the advantage of writing on a subject on which 
he can bring to bear the general professional knowledge of a theo- 
logian. This is an asset which is not to be undervalued, consi- 
dering the confidence with which mere philologists write on the 
theology and the religion of the Veda and the frequent consequences 
of their courage. 

As for the matter of the, book the reviewer has to remember 
that Dr. Griswold is mainly relating the results arrived at by “the 
great Vedic scholars of the world", and giving their hypotheses. 
It would then be unfair to take him to task for what they have 
said, except in cases where he sides with one or the other of the 
usually warring perties. The following casual remarks have been 
suggestel by the perusal of the book. The author says (Foreword, 
p. IX): “Tf it is impossible to understand present-day Hinduism 
without a knowledge of the Rigveda, the reverse is also true that 
it is impossible to understand the Rigveda without a knowledge 
of modern Hinduism," The reverse may be true to a certain, 
but hardly to the same, extent. “The original home of the 
I(ndo)-E(uropean) peoples is unknown” (p. 16), the writer has 
to confess. Such is the result of upwards of a century's guesses, 
hypotheses and polemics on the question of the first habitat of 
the ancient Indians and the other members cf the whole ethnograph- 
ical family. Such an upshot of honest endeavours may indeed be a 
consolation for Dr. Faust, but it is not very encouraging in our 
short-lived time to find oneself after a hundred years’ labour 
back at the starting point. For completeness' sake the writer might 
have adduced L. v. Schroeder, who in Arische Religion, vol. I, 
pp. 214-29, with his usual erudition and eloquence proposes a view 
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that in itself essentially coincides with Meyer's, but is supported 
by reasons of his own. Whether with such a past and prospect the 
question of the original home of the Indo-European peoples may be 
called a ‘stimulating problem” (p. 16), must remain a matter of 
taste. Dr. Griswold however is sure of the approval of all who 
know the country and its culture sufficiently well, when he says that 
“ India is a land of archaic survivals’ and, one may add, of torsos. 
If on p. 34 the author puts down 1500 B.C. as the date for the 
entrance of the Aryas into the Punjab, he naturally must be prepa- 
red to modify his statement in keeping with the age of the Veda. 
His interpretation of “ brahmana " as “ son of a brahman,” and his 
conclusion from it to the hereditary character of the priesthood 
should be punctuated by a mark of interrogation rather than by a 
full stop. The importance of the term "'si$nadeva" for the 
origin or preservation of phallus worship in India might be brought 
into clearer relief. The remark (p. 60) that it is easier to read 
metrically from the pada than the samhità text probably will find 
scanty support both from the Indian Vedins and the Western 
scholars who have made a serious study of the text. On p. 64 the 
writer supposes--if we do not misread him—“ the literary form 
of a living vernacular " to be identical with “ a more archaic dia- 
lect than was commonly spoken", a statement which may not 
find favour with the grammarian and linguist. 

The thorny question of Vedic chronology is treated of on pp. 
67ff. At the end of the paragraph Whitney’s ninepins of Vedic age 
dates are once more set up. Dificile est satiram non scribere 
when we find them in almost the same places in which M. Müller 
“in his brilliant pioneer volume, A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, published in 1859," had put them. Even the for- 
midable array of mighty names behind the Cambridge History of 
India, published in 1922, is perhaps not enough to convert every 
unbelieving Thomas to Max Müller's suggestion, which too often 
has been raised to the rank of a theory. In the chapter on The 
Interpretation of the Rigveda (pp. 75ff.), Pischel and Geldner's 
Share of positive contribution has been undervalued rather than 
overstated. Rightly has the author on pp. 108-10 with A. A. 
Macdonell (Ved. Mythology, p. 16f.) and others declined Max 
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Müller's theory of Henotheisr or Kathenotheism ; of Swami Daya- 
nand Saraswati's Monotheism in the Rgveda an unbiassed, critical 
reading of the text is sufficient refutation. That a Semitic in- 
fluence may possibly be recognized in the number of the 
Ádityas and Amesha Spentas may with Dr. Griswold.be granted, 
but the Semitic origin of Varuna and the other sons of Aditi is 
justly denied. The reviewer has said in another place (A Second 
Selection of Hymns from the Rgveda, 2nd ed., B. S. P. S. LVIII, 
Appendix IV, p. LXXXIII) that the Indian Aryas were surely 
not so god-forsaken as to have to borrow from a Semitic people 
practically the only moral deity they possess in their mythology. 
The author finds Hillebrandt’s view on the mythological essence of 
Indra “ brilliantly stated, but in its totality . . . not convincing". 
Nor is the theory that “Indra must be regarded throughout as 
the wielder of lightning” of such overwhelming certainty as to 
force assent (cp. Second Selection, App. IV, pp. CIV ff.) On p. 218 
the writer gives up in despair the identification of the plant from 
which Soma in India was got, another ^ stimulating problem”. 
Dr. Griswold, observing (p. 252) that “ the immortality of Usas is 
made up of the twin processes of dying [implied] and of being 
born again at dawn,” suggests that “this is a most potent and 
pregnant analogy, [which is] sure to have had its effect in furthering 
the later doctrine of rebirth”. But why not let the reflecting mind 
of ancient India take the clue to the theory of rebirth and trans- 
migration of the soul from the general fact of death and renais- 
sance in the kingdoms of animals and plants? The bijankuranyaya,,. 
.80 familiar to the classical Vedanta, would seem to point that 
way. It might be interesting to know how many Vedic scholars 
besides Brunnhofer (and possibly Kaegi) are prepared to agree 
with Dr. Griswold’s statement that “the whole Rgvedic col- 
lection is lyric " (p. 333). 

That “ magic is present to-day in every religion ” is so general 
a thesis that it is much easier to propound than to prove it. The 
meaning and history of “brahman” is probably not quite so 
simple as the writer—a little categorically—would have it when 
he says: “It was the inherent potency of the sacred formula, 
due to a magical conception thereof, which led finally to the sup- 
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reme conception of brahman as identical with Giman, tbe “ soul” 
of the universe." In the very original chapter XIII, The Ful- 
filment of the Religion of the Veda, the author avers: — Nominal 
monotheism has not infrequently been made really polytheistic, 
for example in Zoroastrianism through the counter-reformation 
of the younger Avesta which restored so many of the old daevas 
and in Roman Christianity as well as in Islam through the adora- 
tion of saints.” The reviewer leaves this view to its fate as far a 
it touches on Zoroastrianism and Islam ; he is concerned as far as 
“Roman Christianity " is in question. The context leaves no 
doubt that the learned author when he wrote the above had not 
the ignorant, uneducated “ Roman Christian " in his mind, whose 
pra(fiew ef religion may be contaminated either by rationalism 
or superstition of the surroundings, but the official creed and the 
scientific exposition of “Roman Christianity". The reviewer 
challenges the learned Doctor of Divinity to produce any autho- 
ritative pronouncement or scientific proposition, explanation 
or defence of polytheism through the adoration of saints. Till 
that is forthcoming this statement by the author is to be con- 
sidered as but a slip, which to the advantage of the whole book 
can easily be dropped in the second edition that The Religion 
of the Rigveda otherwise so well deserves. 


R. ZIMMERMANN. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE UNITED PROVINCES HISTORICAL 
Society, December 1923. Vol. III, Part 1. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

The Journal is edited by the learned Professor of Modern 
Indian History at the University of Allahabad, Dr. Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, Litt. D., M.L.C., who is also the Honorary Secretary of the 
United Provinces Historical Society. In the fascicule before us, 
Dr. Khan's paper entitled “Documents on Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury British India, in the Publie Record Office, Chancery Lane," 
a scholarly survey of a part of the documentary material available 
for the study of an interesting chapter in Modern Indian History, 
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is followed by the second instalment of an article dealing with 
* Place-names in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh” by 
Paul Whalley, Bengal Civil Service (retired), which is a study of 
place-names in those provinces from the linguistic and historical 
stand-point. The author begins his study by dividing place-names 
broadly into compounds and derivatives. The compounds are 
then sub-divided into three groups, municipal, rural and religious. 
Then the closely allied category of double names is considered, 
the analysis ending with an enumeration of the principal prefixes 
i.e. elements which can be prefixed to the descriptive portion 
of names, mostly giving them the appearance of double names. 
The names considered by Mr. Whalley belong, with insignificant 
exceptions, to the period posterior to the Muhammadan influx. 
“The history of a people," says Mr. Whalley, “ impresses itself 
upon its onomatology, and it would be an interesting task to 
ilustrate this by following place-names down the path of his- 
tory.” The author therefore explains that “if we reverse the 
process, taking the modern names first, it is because the nature 
of the material at our disposal compels us to do so. We must 
mount up from the present to the past, because otherwise the 
past would be unintelligible.’ This is undoubtedly true. The 
object of the inquiry is ethnological and historical, though the 
point of view adopted by the author in'the present investigation 
is grammatical. The author frankly admits his inability to do 
full justice to the question, since its grammatical aspect needs 
to be dealt with by one who has undergone a rigid philological 
training. Some of the derivations and explanations proposed 
by Mr. Whalley are not wholly satisfactory. We cannot endorse, 
for instance, the derivation of kubja (in the place-name Kanya- 
kubja) from kupa ‘well’; it is equally difficult to follow ‘the 
author in assigning the meaning “new” to kanya or kanya, which, 
according to him, is the hypothetical positive corresponding to the 
defective comparative Skt. kaniyas: Gr. kainos (for *kainyos). 
Whatever its explanation, we think that the name is a compound 
of two elements meaning ‘maiden’ and 'humpbacked'; com- 
pare the analogous formation Kanyakumari, which evidently means 
“virgin damsel.’ It seems equally inadmissible to trace Auriccha 
to Skt. varsa 'a division of the world. Notwithstanding a few 
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such shortcomings, the paper is full of wise observations and 
interesting derivations. We hope that this very suggestive essay 
of Mr. Whalley will ipspire Sanskritists to turn their attention 
to this sadly neglected field of study.— The extract from a letter 
from Mr. H. Beveridge to the Editor, which follows, fails to throw 
any light on the mystery of the stone elephant at Ajmere.—The 
next article, “ Indian Education in the Seventh Century A.D." 
by Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of Indian 
History, University of Lucknow, is an able and useful summary 
of information, gleaned from the itinerary of I-tsing (672-88 A.D.), 
regarding the condition of elementary and higher education as 
well as rules governing the education and organization of the 
monasteries, as given by the pilgrim. The adequacy of dealing 
these questions together is explained by Dr. Mookerji on the 
ground that “the entire system of Indian education, whether 
Brahmanical or Buddhist, was based upon the principle of a 
personal touch or relationship between the teacher and the taught, 
whether the sphere of its working lay in the individual household 
of the teacher or in the collective establishment of the monastery.” 
—In a remarkably well-written article, Mr. S. Iftikhar Husain Saheb 
unfolds the life of “A Nineteenth Century Saint," Haji Sayyad 
Shah Waris Ali Saheb of Dewa, a very famous Sufi (born ca. 1235 
A.H.) In dealing with the creed of Haji Saheb, the author has a 
few words to say on the cardinal principles of Sufism, its origin, 
elevation and degeneration.—The last paper in this issue, which 
is by Mr. W. H. Moreland, seeks to throw “ Some Side-lights on Life 
in Agra, 1637-39." The author has utilized for this purpose the 
original documents containing the expenditure accounts of the 
Agra factory for the years 1637-9, which now form Nos. 120 and 
123 of the W. Geleynssen de Jongh Collection in the Public Record 
Office at the Hague. The documents at the disposal of Mr. More- 
land do not show the commercial transactions of the Dutch factory 
in Agra, but detail what may be called the ‘ overhead’ charges. 
They give month by month the expenditure on diet of factors, 
stable, servants’ wages, messengers, etc. A patient and systema- 
tic study of the short entries in accounts and commercial docu- 
ments, and a few continuous narratives, enables the author to 
gather valuable information bearing on the life of the Dutch factors, 
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the economic life and monthly prices in Agra, the means of com- 
munication, and the building costs of that period, and thus to 
give usa glimpse of the life and activities of the Dutch factors 
and their contemporaries in Agra of the second guarter of the seven- 
teenth century.—The issue before us contains much good material 
and the Journal is full of promise. We compliment the learned 
Editor on this fine achievement, which challenges comparison 
with the best conducted Journals of its kind. 


V. S. 8. 


A PRACTICAL SANSKRIT DICTIONARY with Transliteration, 
Accentuation, and Etymological Analysis. By ARTHUR ANTHONY 
MACDONELL, M.A., Ph, D., Hon. LL.D., Boden Professor of Sans- 
krit, Fellow of Balliol College, Fellow of the British Academy. 
Oxford University Press, 1924. Pp. xii+382. (Price 30 shillings.) 

The Oxford University Press has brought out a “ reissue, 
corrected," of Professor Macdonell’s well-known Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, which has been out of print for some time. The aim 
of the dictionary, we are told, in the Preface, is “to satisfy, 
within the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all the 
practical wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, but also of scho- 
lars for purposes of ordinary reading." The work probably does 
satisfy the modest wants of the learners of Sanskrit at the British 
Universities, but it is doubtful to us whether it meets the require- 
ments of scholars, even for purposes of ordinary reading. 

Two radical defects that should have been removed in a reissue 
of the work are these: (1) the obsolete, unsightly and irritating 
system of transliteration which yields in the roman script such 
equivalents as KH RID of Sanskrit छद and ghana-ghanü-ya of 
Sanskrit झणझणाय; and (2) the inadequacy of the publication 
to serve as a complete and satisfactory glossary even to the 120 
Vedic hymns, 1 Brahmana, 3 Sütra texts and about 40 post-Vedic 
works; for which, professedly, the dictionary is meant to supply a 
vocabulary. 
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The recourse to an anastatic reprint of Professor Macdonell’s 
dictionary appears at first sight to disparage the learned activities 
of the past generation of ‘oriental scholars, because it seems to 
imply that during the last thirty years no significant additions 
have been made to Sanskrit lexicography, which is unquestion- 
ably a progressive science and in which some progress has undoubt- 
edly been made since the appearance of the first edition of the 
dictionary in 1892. But evidently no such disparagement is 
intended by the learned Professor or the enterprizing Publisher. 
There ıs every indication that the work is designed principally 
to meet the practical requirements of junior college students in 
England, and to them the advance made in the science of Sanskrit 
lexicography during the last three decades is, we suppose, a matter 
of little or no consequence. 


Many words and meanings appear in this dictionary with an 
asterisk (*) against them, precisely as in the original edition. This 
asterisk was affixed to them by the painstaking author for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of the reader to the important 
fact that the respective words and meanings are “ quotable only: 
from native grammarians and lexicographers." Users of the 
dictionary are therefore advised to refer, in all important cases, 
to the new revised edition of the St. Petersburg Lexicon, now 
being published in Germany, where they may find quite good 
attestations for many of the words and meanings condemned, some 
thirty years ago, by the erudite Boden Professor. | 

Even though the work may have been reprinted mainly to 
satisfy the practical needs of junior students of Sanskrit at British 
Universities, the learned doyen of Oriental studies at Oxford and the 
accredited publisher to the University would—we cannot refrain 
from remarking— have done greater service to the cause of Sanskrit 
learning by placing at the disposal even of these students a work 
from which the defects referred to above had been eradicated than 
by prolonging, by means of photographic reproduction, the life 
of an antiquated publication. 


V.S. S. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By SIR FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.R.S., F.B.A. Constable, London, 1924. Pp. x4-221. 


This is an excellent little book—a companion volume to that 
on the Social Life in Ancient Egypt—to place in the hands of those 
who wish to learn something about the ancient Egyptian religion as 
part of the daily life and in its social connections. “The more 
primitive and popular beliefs," we are told, in the Preface, “ are 
placed together, as representing those earlier stages which must be 
grasped before we can understand the growth of the system of later 
times." Our knowledge of the origins of the Egyptian religion and 
institutions has been greatly extended by the new material of the 
early ages which has been found in recent work. The aim of the 
present volume is to link the information gleaned from the new 
discoveries with the historical records already known. 


In successive chapters the author deals with the following 
aspects of the Egyptian religion : the gods and their temples, the 
priesthood and its teaching, the faith in the gods, the future life, 
the burial and the tomb, and finally the folk beliefs; and he 
gives us a vivid and accurate insight into the religious activities 
of Ancient Egyptians. There is a charming coloured frontispiece 
reproducing a scene from a tomb of the XIXth dynasty (ca. 1500 
B.C.) in which the Tree-goddess is shown as appearing in the 
branches of a sycomore tree and holding a tray of cakes and fruits 
and a vase of drink which she pours out to the lady before her, 
who is accompanied by a seated official, “the keeper of the garden 
and lake of the palace of Rameses II in the temple of Amen." 


In connection with the question of the dissemination of Indian 
ideas and beliefs, we may here draw attention to the view of Sir 
Flinders Petrie that the “ mystic frame of mind [of the Egyptian] 
was largely influenced by Indian thought during the Persian 
dynasties.” “The doctrine of rebirth,” he adds, * favoured by 
throwing all the bodily senses into abeyance, and brought to pass 
by driving out the twelve inner torments by their antitheses, is 
evidently due to Indian influence." 


The gifted author of the little volume noticed here has been 
credited with possessing “the art of taking a mass of detail and 
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evolving from it a scheme at once so simple and so convincing that 
the reader is surprised that it was never thought of before.” One 
has only to glance over the contents to realize the truth of this 
remark. 


V. 8. 8. 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
BOMBAY BRANCH 


Royal Asiatic Society 


Annual Report for 1923 


In April of the past year our Society lost, in the person of 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, a figure who for years has been most 
closely associated with its progress and fortunes. He had been 
a member since 1889, Vice-President and President successively 
for over 20 years, and gave ungrudgingly of his time, influence and 
scholarship to the administration and advance of the Society. 

At its June Meeting the Managing Committee resolved to ask 
the Hon. Sir Justice LALLUBHAI A. SHAH to accept the President- 
ship, and the Society has had the good fortune of his guidance 
since July. l 


In October the Society received the distinguished Oriental 
Scholar, Professor Dr. M. WiNTERNITZ of Prague University: and, 
after a pleasant opportunity of personal conversation with him, 
heard a stimulating discourse on the subject he had made specially 
his own: “Mahabharata Criticism." 

In February of the year under review one of our most distin- 
guished members Rao Bahadur P. B. Josur received from the hands 
of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd a special Campbell Memorial 
Medal in recognition of the great services to scholarship that he 
rendered in assisting the late Sir James Campbell in the publica- 
tion of the Bombay Gazetteer. 


The Society's plans for the encouragement of Oriental research 
are advancing in two directions, namely, that the design of its 
Silver Medal to be awarded biennially for valuable research carried 
out in the previous two years is being prepared, and also the first 
list of persons worthy—for scholarship or for other assistance to 
the Society's aims—to be elected Fellows, is under consideration. 
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For the protection of its large and valuable collection of 
Manuscripts a form of Indemnity Bond to cover possible losses 
by loan has been decided on. The Manuscript Catalogue, so long 
needed, is complete and about to be printed. 


Last year's report emphasized the pressing need of a revision 
of the form of publication of our Journal, and it is a pleasure to 
announce that the Journal Sub-Committee has ready a complete 
scheme for the furture editorship and conduct of its organ that 
should bring it into line with the leading Oriental publica- 
tions. 


Along with the Manuscripts, our valuable books—many of 
them of the greatest importance as sources, and quite unreplace- 
able—have been a cause of anxiety. To meet the case of these, 
solid and ample accommodation has been made in the gallery 
of the office room, where such works will be under constant 
supervision and reasonably safe from molestation. 


Some three years ago, it was resolved, in consequence of loss 
of space, to transfer the Society's Collections in Archeology, 
Geology and Numismatics as permanent loans to the Prince of 
Wales Museum. The first named collection is already arranged 
and in exhibition; the Geological collection, which is believed 
to represent Bombay and Salsette completely and is therefore 
unique, has been in a pitifully decayed condition notwithstanding 
heroic attempts at care and classification in the '50's and '60's 
of last century, and is now awaiting final treatment at the hands 
of Principal BLATTER of St. Xavier's College before exhibition. 
The numismatic collection should be classified and ready for 
transference in a few months. 


Two other taske, nearer to the interests of the majority of 
members, still await completion. The first, a card catalogue of 
the library according to the Dewey System is begun and will be 
made available as sections are completed. The second—the 

_ Revision of the Society’s rules, urged by many members in view 
of changed conditions and the formal unsatisfactoriness of the 
existing list—is begun and will be one of the principal tasks of 
tha coming year. 
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One great labour that has demanded attention we can at 
least claim as completed. This is a Provident Fund Scheme 
for the Society's employées. The original form prepared by the 
Hon. Financial Secretary has been subjected to our thorough 
business and legal scrutiny, and is ready for the consideration of 
the General Body. 


Members 
RESIDENT 
On the New | Non-Res. | Ceased CIE p Nae 
rollon | admis- | become to naka Died. be 
1-1-23. sions. | Resident. | Members. Res. list. | 1-1-24. 
518 , 78 6 47 10 6 539 
NON-RESIDENT 
मळ [eea] |= EE the | New | Resident | Ceased inet A 
rollon | admis- | become to be s Died. |j. m 
1-1-23. sions, | Non-Res. | Members. tot 2e ror 
Res, list. 1-1-24, 
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Of the 539 Rerident Members, 41 are Life-Members and 75 
are on the Absent list; and of the 168 Non-Resident Members, 12 
are Life-Members and 8 are absent from India. 

Obituary 

The Committee regret to record the death of the following 
Members :— 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. Mr. P. M. Nathoobhoy. 

Mr. E. M. Harwood. » E.R. Nicholson. 

Prof. Aga Abdul Rahim Khan. , D. P. Raval. 

Mr. P. J. Mead, I.C.S. 
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Papers read, and lectures delivered, before the Society 


12th March 1923—The Unpublished Coins of the Gujarat 
Sultanat. By Prof. S. H. Hoprvaua, M.A. 


22nd March 1923—A Bibliographical Note on the Bhasa 
Dramas. By Dr. V. 8. SUKTHANKEAR. 


22nd March 1923—Two sets of Calukyan Copper-plates from 
Navsari. By G. V. ACHARYA, B.A. 


20th April 1923—A Visit to the Great Wall of China : a similar 
Wall of King Noshirwàn of Persia. By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. J. J. 
Modi, B.A., PH.D., C.LE. 


15th June 1923—Sakambhari (Sambhar) mentioned in the 
Durga Sapta Sati. By Mr. S. 8. MEHTA, B.A. 


A lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on “ H. R. H: the 
Prince of Wales’s Big Game Shoot in the Nepal Terai” was 
delivered before the Society by Mr. B. C. ELLISON of the Bombay 
Natural History Society on 6th February 1923. His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd presided on the occasion. 


An address was given by Dr. M. WINTERNITZ of Prag Univer- 
sity on “ Mahabharata Criticism, " at his reception by the Society 
on 11th October 1923. 


An illustrated lecture on “ Mughal Paintings” was delivered 
by Mr. O. C. GaNeoLv, Editor of Rüpam, on 18th December. 
Members of the Bombay Art Society were invited to attend the 
lecture. 


Library 
The total number of volumes added was 1,858, of which 1,447 
were purchased and 411 were presented. 


Books presented to the Society were received, as usual, from 
the Government of India, the Government of Bombay, and other 
Provincial Governments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds, other public bodies and individual donors. 


À meeting of the Society under Art. XXI of the Rules was 
held on the 21st of November for the purpose of revising the list 
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of the papers and periodicals received by the Society, and it was 
“decided to omit the following from 1924 :— l 
(1) Challenge, (2) Outlook, (3). Times Illustrated Weekly 
London, (4) Fort St. George Gazette; 
and to add the following from the same date :— 
(1) Amateur Photographer, (2) John O'Londows Weekly, 
(3) Colour, (4) Nation (American), (5) Annual Weather 
Forecast (Indian), (6) Monthly Weather Review and 
Summary, (T) Commerce. 


The Journal Number 

Indian and Foreign Chronology by Mr. V. B. KETKAR, which 
the Managing Committee had accepted for publication, was pub- 
lished as an Extra: Number of the Journal during the year under 
review, The work was commended to the Society by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, who recommended that some remuneration be given 
to the author for the work. The Managing Committee has voted 
Rs. 300 as honorarium to Mr. Ketkar. 

Manuscript Catalogue 

The Society had made a provision of Rs. 750 in last year's 
budget for starting the printing of the Manuscript Catalogue ; but 
no satisfactory arrangements for printing eould be made during. 
the year under report, though inquiries were made of several presses 
in India. It has now been decided to entrust the work to the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press of Bombay, and printing of the Catalogue 
will soon commence. 

Coin Cabinet 

Thirty-seven additions were made to the Coin Cabinet of the 
Society during the year under report. Out of these, 6 were gold, 
26 silver and 5 copper. 


EARLY SOUTH INDIAN 


Gold 
1 Viraraya Fanam, Bombay Governmeni, 


1 . Deva Raya II of Vijayanagar. C, P. Government, 


Gold 

1 Anonymous .. 
1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Do.. . 
Silver 

1 Jehangir m 
1 Shah Jahan ड 
1 Do. ve 
1 Do. 

1 Do. 

1 Aurangzeb mm 
2 Do. «is 
1 Do. : 
4 Do. z 
1 Do. 

1 Do. . 
1 Do. . 
1 Shah Alam A 
2 Do. . 
1 Do. . 


3 
2 
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{ Obv. rude figure standing. 


Rev. blank, 
Impression on both sides, 
do. on one side, 

Blank. 
* Bombay Government, 


MUGHAL EMPERORS or INDIA 


Muhammad Shah 


Mint. 
Ahmedabad. 
Golkonda, 
Barhanpur, 1037, Ahd. 
C. P. Government. 
Golkonda, 


Bombay Government. 


Mint, 

Golkonda vs 

Itawa T 1108 
. 1118 

Lahore vs 1110 

Surat T 1093 
7 .. 1094 
T zs 1096 
m .. 1117 

C. P. Government, 

Golkonda 

Surat Sè 1080 
Bombay Government. 

Itawa .. 1120 
5 sis 1121 

Lucknow .. 

Surat ar 


C. P. Government, 


Shah Alam II struck by Marathas. 
Shah Alam II struck by E. I. Co. 


Bombay Government. 
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Rh lod 
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BAHAMANI SULTANS 


Copper. 

Ahmad Shah. 

Humayun Shah. 
Mahomed Bin Humayun. 
Mahomed Shah II. 


NA pama 


Type VI 
» XII 
, XIII 
» XIV & XV. 
Bombay Government, 


Disposal of the Treasure Trove Coins 


There were 1,594 coins with the Society at the end of last year 
and 241 were received during 1923. The details of the latter 


are :— 
Number of coins, Metal. 
2 Gold 
69 ” 
170 Silver 


From 


Sirur (Dist. Poona.) 
Parner (Dist. Ahmadnagar.) 
Niphad (Dist. Nasik.) 


Out of the total of 1835 coins, 239 of 1922 were returned to 
the Mamlatdar of Kopergaum as being of no numismatic value, 
and the following 895 were distributed or otherwise disposed of 
under the orders of Government ; thus leaving 701 coins with the 
Society awaiting ezamination or distribution. 


Institution. 


Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay .. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 
Delhi Museum . V. : 
Government Museum, Madras 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow 
Central Museum, Lahore 
Central Museum, Nagpur 
Shillong Coin Cabinet .. 
Peshwar Museum ds 
McMahon Museum, Quetta .. 


Rajputana Museum, Ajmer .. xs 


Phayre Provincial Museum, Rangoon 
Dacca Museum .. 

B. B. R. A. Society 

British Museum 25 ‘ 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge v 


Gold Silver Copper 


49 118 133 
e 4 8 0 
"E 0 23 0 
10 12 5 
1 0 0 
5 8 0 
10 0 4 
4 10 5 
0 3 0 
10 5 5 
4 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 11 5 
4 0 0 
; 4 7 5 
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Durbar, 
Akalkot .. 
Bansda .. 
Baroda .. द्य 2 zs 
Bhavnagar E ae ds 
Cambay .. 
Dholpur .. 
Gwalior .. 
Hyderabad 
Idar 
Indore 
Jaipur 
Jamkhindi 
Jhalwar .. 
Jind 
Jodhpur 
Kolhapur 
Kotah is Ceo (e 
Lunvada Be. fuge ká 
Mandi 
Miraj 
Mysore .. 
Pudukkottai 
Rutlam .. 
Reva 
Sangrur .. 
Sirohi 
Sitamau .. 
Trivandrum 
Vala iss 
Sent to the Mint 


Gold 


— OD o — Roto अ. i त o ee C Wd xm rm E t bewi = 0 


c 


z | 
-J 
to NG ka m 
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Silver Copper 


MÊNGGAH WOH AA WW ORAA > ४ ॥> ९० "> बी ४> ० ८२ RP ROSS 


26 


EEE कका 


223 500 


The Non-Mahomedan coins were examined by Mr. G. V. 
ACHARYA, B.A., and the Mahomedan by Mr. CH. MAHOMED ISMAIL, 
M.A., Assistant Curators, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
The Society's best thanks are due to these gentlemen for their 


kind assistance. 


The Campbell Memorial Medal 


The medal for 1923 has been awarded to 
GRIERSON in appreciation of the valuable services he has rendered 


Sir GEORGE 
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to Oriental research by the publication of the monumental work 
Linguistic Survey of India. Arrangements are being made to 
present the medal to Sir George Grierson. 


The presentation of the special medal to Rao Bahadur P. B. 
JOSHI is mentioned above. 


Accounts 
Income. 

A statement of accounts for 1923 is subjoined. The total 
amount of entrance fees was Rs. 1,785 and subscriptions Rs. 30,532 
against Rs. 1,905 and Rs. 26,979 the previous year. The balance 
to the Society's credit in cash at Bank on 31st December was 
Rs. 5,965-2-1. 

The Government Securities held by the Society, including 
those of the Premchand Raychand Fund and of the Catalogue 
Fund, are of the face value of Rs. 40,600. 

The cost of books and ‘periodicals is still on the same high 
level. Our purchase of new books for the period under review 
totalled Rs. 8,588-7-6 against Rs. 8,904-6-5 in the previous year. 

Government was pleased to sanction Rs. 5,000 for shelving 
in 1923. 

There is a decrease of Rs. 666-10-5 under “ Interest.” This 
is due to the death of one Trustee, and retirement of another, which 
caused delay in collection, and this will be adjusted in 1924 
accounts. 

Expenditure. 

It was found possible to increase the allotment for the pur- 
cliase of books by Rs. 1,000. No other items call for special 
mention. 

It will be observed: that in the budget for 1924 a provision is 
made for Provident Fund. 


STATEMENTS 
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The Bombay Branch of 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


» Balance 31st December 1922— 
Amount in the Savings Bank Account  ..| 2,022 14 1 
», in the Current Account .. EN 136 9 8 
7 


e,  inhand .. RES - E 194 15 
2,954 7 4 
Entrance Fee .. p --| 1,785 0 0 
Subscription of Resident Members . ..| 26486 0 0 
S of Non- Resident Members : 4046 0 0 
Government Contribution 5 . 4200 0 0 
Sale proceeds of Journal Numbers and 
Folklore Notes " v 265 5 11 
m of Annual Catalogue .. ae 47 6 0 
» waste paper... os Ee 56 5 0 
Interest on Government Securities .. -| 1083 5 7 
37.060 6 6 
Govt. Grant for Shelving : «.| 5,000 0 0 
Subscription of Resident Life-Membership . 500 0 0 
Catalogue Fund (sale and interest) .. - 471 0 0 
Replacement .. - m 350 11 0 
6,321 11 0 
46,645 8 10 


We have exámined the account books and vouchers, and have obtained 
satisfactory information and explanation on all points desired. In our opinion 
the accounts as drawn up show the true and correct state of the affairs of the 
Society. 


KENNETH MACIVER, 
A. B. AGASKAR, 
Hon, Auditors, 
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the Royal Asiatic Society 
from lst January to 31st December 1923 
Re a. p| Ra a. p. 
Books E vis s s ..| 8,88 7 6 
Subscription to Indian Newspapers, etc. 772 0 0 
to Foreign za 2,781 0 6 
Binding and Repairs ae ae 1,300 8 0 
Printing Charges . 1455 4 0 
» Journal Number 1,6683 4 0 
Office Establishment 2s is | 15011 1 5 
General Charges .. - € ži s 1087 5.9 
Stationery WA ae a m ..| 1,261 1 0 
Postage 409 3 6 
Furniture and Shelving 3,127 12 0 
Insurance + 523 12 0 
Electric Charges . . . 853 9 1 
Annual Library Checking 500 0 0 
- 39,304 4 9 
Temporary Establishment ex e s 168 0 0 
Govt. Securities .. ४ os wa A 458 2 0 
MSS. Catalogue .. 750 0 0 
ji 1,376 2 0 
Balance (including Rs. 1,076-11-3 of the Cata- 
logue Fund)— 
Amt. in the Current Account T: 490 6 11 
EN Saving Bank 5,207 7 8 
55 in hand .. 207 3 6 
5,965 2 1 
46,645 8 10 
Invested Funds of the Society. 
Government Securities -. @ 63 p.c. 1,100 0 0 
Do do 0,59 pc. 8300 0 0 
Do do » 33 p.e. 25,100 0 0 
Premchand Roychand Fund. ,, 34 p. c. 3,000 0 0 
Catalogue Fund je 2.5 9 p.c. 2,500 0 0 
— 40,600 0 0 


The Society's property and collections have been insured for three Lakhs 


of rupees. 


E. A. PARKER, 
Hon. Secretary. 


. 1. W. H. YOUNG, 
Hon, Financial Secretary. 
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Budget Esti- 
Budget Actuals Budget 
INCOME. 1923. 1923. 1924. 
Rs. a. p Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. 
Entrance Fees | 2,200 0 0| 1785 0 0| 2,000 0 0 
Subn. Resident Members ..| 24,500 0 0| 26,486 0 0| 25,000 0 0 
, » N. R. Members ..| 4,500 0 0| 4,046 0 0| 4,000 0 0 
Govt. Contribution .. ..| 4200 0 0 4,200 0 0| 4200 0 0 
Sale of Journal Nos. oh | 265 511 
» of Annual Catalogue 300 0 0 47 6 0 
» Of Waste Paper E 56 5 0 480 0 0 
Interest š ya BA 1,750 0 0| 1,0083 5 7| 2,50 0 0 
37,450 0 0| 87,969 6 6| 38,180 0 0 
Subn. Resident Life-Members. ४४३५ 500 0 0 
Catalogue Fund (Sale of 
Copies, £c.) oe - waa 471 0 0 exa 
Replacement .. e Pus 350 11 0 ne 
Govt. Grant for Shelving ..| > .... 5,000 0 0, — 
Balance ofthe previous year: | 2,354 7 4| 2,354 7 4| 5,965 2 1 


39,804 7 4| 46,645 8 10| 44,145 2 1 
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the Royal Asiatic Society 


mates for 1924 
t Budget 
EXPENDITURE. 1923. 
Ra. a 
Books .. 7,500 
Subn. Periodicals, Foreign 2,800 
" Indian 700 
Printing m EX 1,250 
Journal Printing 2,500 
Binding and Repairs .. 1,750 


Office Establishment .. 
Library Furniture and | 
ing .. T T 


General Charges 1,000 
Stationery 750 
Postage s ja 500 
Insurance ais v 523 1 


Electric Charges .. 
Annual Library Checking 
Provident Fund Contribution . 


37,473 12 
Temporary Establishment - 
Folklore Notes 538 0 
Preparation of the MSS. Cata 
logue . 950 0 
Printing MSS. Catalogue 750 0 
G. P. Notes  .. oe vie 
39,711 12 
Balance 92 11 
39,804 7 
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Actuals Budget 
1923. 1924. 
ail Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. 
0; “8,588 7 6| 7,500 0 0 
0; 2,81 0 6| 3,000 0 0 
0 772 0 0| 850 0 0 
i 1,455 4 0| 1,500 0 0 
0; 1,633 4 0| 2,500 0 0 
9 1300 8 0| 1,750 0 0 
0! 15,011 1 5| 16335 0 0 
0| 93,127 12 0 3,000 0 0 
0) 1,087 5 9| 1150 0 0 
ol 1,261 1 0| 900 0 0 
0 409 3 6| $5000 
0| 52312 0| 52312 0 
0 853 9 1| 450 0 0 
500 0 0 NM 
wees 1,353 0 0 
0 39,304 4 9| 41,311 12 0 
168 0 0| 720 0 0 
0 eva 950 0 0 
0 750 00| 200 0 0 
0 i 750 0 0 
458 2 0 eae 
0| 40,080 6 9| 43,731 12 0 
4| 5965 2 0} 413 6 1 
4| 46,645 810| 44,145 2 1 


* Rs. 1,000 was subsequently added to the budgeted amount by the 


Managing Committee. 


The Campbell Memorial Fund 
A Statement of Accounts ending 31st December 1922 


Rs. a. p. l Rs. 


Balance on 31-12-1921 s» ès .. 35311 7 Cost of a special Medal v . .. 265 
Interest (less Bank Commission) we - 139 0 0 » of 5°4 War Loan for Rs. 3,500 .. 3,017 
Proceeds of 4%, B. P, T. Loan.. iie ..3,000 9 0 Stamp, withdrawal fee, Deposit fee, etc èy 11 
Balance (in the Bank) ; s .« 198 

Bs .. 342 11 7 |` Rs. .. 3,492 


Invested Funds :— 
4% Terminable Loan ..Ra. 
595 War Loan .. ss 


The Campbell Memorial Fund 
A Statement of Accounts ending 31st December 1923. 


Rs. a, p- Rs. 
Balance on 31-12-1922 .. 198 2 7 Stamp on Debitslip .. T “fd T. 10 
Interest .. ae lak us 79 1 6 Balance (in the Bank) .. ae EN .. 267 
‘Rs. .. 297 4 1 Rs. .. 277 
Invested Funds :— 
4% Terminable Loan . .Ra. 


5% War Loan 


cQ 
Joo 


881 


poday pnuup 
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Annual General Meeting 


‘The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Tuesday, 18th March 1924. 


Justice Sir Lallubhai A. Shah, President, in the Chair. 


There were also present :— 


Rev. Dr. R. Zimmermann. Mr. G. A. Acharya. 
Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. » S. V. Puntambekar 
Dr. P. N. Daruvala. » R. D. Choksi 
Prof. N. B. Divatia » V.G. Bhandarkar 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya > M. D. Altekar 
>> E.M. Ezekiel. » V. J. Nandkarni 
> L. W. H. Young >> W. R. Kerkar. 
» J. E. Aspinwall. » B.K. Wagle 
» O. H. Nazar. » J.C. Daruvala. 
„ J. £. Sanzgiri. » G. V. Padgavkar. 
» S. V. Bhandarkar Rao Saheb M. S. Muzumdar. 
» K. H. Vakil Dr. E. A. Parker (Hon. Sec.) 


» D. D. Nanavati. 


The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting and of the 
General Meeting of 11th March 1924 were read and confirmed. 
The Annual Report for 1923 with the statement of accounta, 
and the budget for 1924 having been taken as read, 
Mr. S. V. Bhandarkar proposed that they be adopted, and 
>> E. M. Ezekiel seconded the proposal. 
Carried. 
Mr. J. E. Aspinwall proposed and Mr. S. V. Bhandarkar 
seconded that the present Committee of Management, excepting 
Mr. Ch. Mahammad Ismail who had resigned, with the Honorary 
Secretary and the Hon. Financial Secretary be re-elected and that 
the following six new names be added to it. 
Mr. A. Montgomerie, I.C.S. Principal W. E. Gladstone 
» J. E. B. Hotson, I.C8. Solomon. 
» J. P. Brander, I.C.S. Mr. P. M. D. Sanderson. 
» L.S. Dabholkar. 
Carried. 
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On the motion of Mr. K. H. Vakil, seconded by Mr. G. V. 
Acharya, Mr. 9. V. Puntambekar's name was added to the, Ma- 
naging Committee. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed that Mr. K. M. Jhaveri be elected 
member of the Managing Committee. Mr. E. M. Ezekiel seconded, 
and the proposal was carried. 

Mr. J. 8. Sanzgiri moved a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs, 
K. Maclver and A. B. Agaskar for their services in auditing the 
accounts of the Society for 1923, and proposed that they be re- 
elected Auditors for 1924. 

Dr. P. N. Daruvala seconded. ` Carried. 

Mr. S. V. Bhandarkar moved that the proposed rules and 
regulations of the Provident Fund Scheme be adopted. 

Rev. Dr. R. Zimmermann seconded. 

Mr. W. R. Kerkar moved the following amendment :— 

(a) that in (d) of Rule I, substitute “ Society ” for ^ Fund” 
and “ under the rules of the Society" for “ as herein- 
after provided." 

(b) that the whole portion of Rule 5 from “ The Society” 
to “such year” be deleted. 

(c) that in line 7 of Rule 13 * application" be substituted 
for “ cheque." 

The amendment having been seconded by Mr. M. D. Altekar 
was put to vote and lost. 

The rules were then adopted in the form proposed by the 
Managing Committee. 

Mr. S. V. Bhandarkar proposed and Mr. E. M. Ezekiel seconded 
that Messrs. V. P. Vaidya and $. S. Patkar, two of the Trustees 
of the Society, he elected Trustees of the Fund under Article 5 
of the scheme in addition to the Hon. Financial Secretary. 

. Carried. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect Fellows of the 
Society. 
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The ballot paper, with 17 names thereon recommended by 
the Managing Committee, was distributed among the members, 
the names being :— 


Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Sir George Grierson. 


Dr. Heinrich Liiders. Mr. N. B. Divatia. 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. » Vishvanath K. Rajvade, . 
Dr. Ganganath Jha. Divan Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
Mr. Vasudeo Shastri Abhyan- kannu Pillai. 
kar. Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan. 
Dr. Jivanji J. Modi. Rev. Dr. R. Scott. 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya. Prof. Shaikh Abdul Kadir Sar- 
» P. V. Kane. fraz, and 
Dr. P. N. Dhalla. Prof. S. H. Hodivala. 


Rev. Dr. Zimmermann and Mr. L. W. H. Young were appointed 
to scrutinise the ballot papers 

On the report of the Scrutinisers, the President announced 
that all 17 were elected 


Printed by E. G. Pearson at the Times Press, Bombay, and published by 
Dr. E. A. Parker, Hon. Secy., for the Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay.—J. 469924. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF VIJNANESVARA 
By P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.M. 


THE MITAKSARA of Vijñāneśvara occupies a peculiar position 
in the legal literature of India. Under the decisions of British 
Courts in India, the Mitaksara is of paramount authority in matters 
of Hindu law in the whole of India, except in Bengal where the 
Dayabhaga is supreme. The Mitaksara holds a position similar 
to that of the Mahabhasya of Patarijali in Grammar or the Kavya- 
prakasa of Mammata in Poetics. It embodies in itself the results 
‘of centuries of legal speculation that preceded it and becomes in 
its turn a source of further exegesis and improvements. It is 
therefore interesting to see who the predecessors of Vijnanesvara 
were, to find out what views were either originated or elaborated 
by them and to estimate the debt of Vijnanesvara to his predeces- 
sors. In the following paper, no account is taken of the Smrti 
writers that preceded Vijnanesvara. Attention is centred only 
upon six writers who are named by the Mitaksarà and who wrote 
either commentaries or nibandhas on the Dharmasastra. Those 
six writers are Asahaya, Visvaripa, Bharuci. Medhatithi, Srikara, 
and Dhàresvara. In the following M. and V. respectively stand 
for the Mitaksara and Vijfanesvara. 


ASAHAYA. 


The M., in explaining the verse of Yàjnavalkya (IL 124) 
that unmarried sisters are entitled to have their marriages cele- 
brated by their brothers who are to give a fourth share to them, 
says that the explanation of Asaháya and Medhitithi of the words 
‘ fourth share’ stands to reason (viz.. that the sister gets a fourth 
of what her brother of the same class as herself gets) and not that 
of Bharuci. The only work so far known as Asahaya’s is his 
commentary on the Nàradasmrti which was revised by Kalyana- 
bhatta. Dr. Jolly's edition of the Nàradasmrti (B. I. Series) con- 
tains a portion (riz, up to the middle of the 5th chapter) of the 
revised version of Asahàya's bhasya. What liberties Kalyana- 
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bhatta took with the bhasya of Asahaya on Narada cannot be ascer- 
tained definitely. But he seems to have taken great liberties. 
On p. 9, verse 15 (of Narada) “raja satpurusah, &c.' the comment 
is ‘ Manu—Narada— Visvarüpatmakam.' If the Visvarüpa men- 
tioned here be identical with the commentator of Yajnavalkya 
(as is very probable), Asahaya could not have regarded him as of 
almost the same authority as Manu. Therefore the reference to 
Visvarüpa must be due to Kalyanabhatta. The name of Kalyana- 
bhatta is frequently cited in the commentary itself (vide pp. 81, 86, 
89). The M. does not most likely refer to the bhasya of Asahaya on 
Narada, but rather to Asahaya’s tika on Manu, since the M. quotes 
Manu. IK. 118 which contains a rule similar to that of Yajniavalkya. 
From a passage of the Sarasvativilasa! (para. 33 of Foulke's edition), 
it follows that Asahàya wrote a commentary on the Manusmrti. 
This conclusion receives support from the fact that the Vivadarat- 
nakara quotes the explanation of Asahaya on Manu. JX. 182 (bhra- 
trnàm ekajatanam).? The Haralata of Aniruddha (who was the 
guru of Ballàla Sena of Bengal about 1168 A.D.) tells us that 
Asahaya composed a bh@sya on the Dharmasütra of Gautama.’ 

Thus it is almost certain that Asahaya wrote bhasyas on the 
Gautamadharmasitra, the Manusmrti and the Naradasmrti. His: 
commentaries on the first two have not yet been traced. It is an 
irony of fate that the very name of such an important and ancient 
commentator should have been forgotten by later writers. The 
Balambhatti in explaining the passage from the M. about Asahaya 
explains ‘ Asahaéya’ as an adjective of Medhatithi meaning 
independent.’ 

Dr. Jolly (Tagore Law Lectures, p. 5) thought that Asahaya. 
was earlier than Medhatithi mainly on the ground that both V. and 
the Sarasvativilasa place him before Medhatithi whenever autho- 


1 धर्मविेभागो मनुयाझवल्क्यादिस्मृतिकाराणां तत्स्मृतिव्याख्यातृणामसहायमेधातिथि- 
बिज्ञानेश्वरापरार्काणां निबन्द्भूणां चन्द्रिकाकाराणां च संमत एव । 

* अत्रासहायेनोक्तं पुंसां सति भ्रातूजे Si सपत्नीपुत्रे क्षेत्रजादयः प्रतिनिधयो नः 
quen इति i 

3 हारलता (B. I. edition), p. 35 : गौतमः--बालदेशान्तरितप्रबरजितानां सपिण्डानां 
na: शौचम्‌ (गौ. ध. स्‌. १४,४१) । यत्र मतो5शौचाभ्यन्तरे न भ्रृयते एददेशान्तरं तंत्र मृतोः 
देशान्तरित इति गौतमभाष्यक्ृताऽसद्वायेन व्याख्यातम्‌ ।-- Vide p. 97 also. 
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rities on topics of Vyavahara are cited. It had escaped the notice 
of Dr. Jolly that Medhatithi in his comment on Manu 8. 155 (the 
verse ‘ adargayitva tatraiva") mentions Asahiya by name. The 
Sarasvativilàsa in one place mentions Asahaya after V. (para. 195), 
though before Medhàtithi. It will be seen that Medhátithi flourish- 
ed about 900 A.D. or a little later. Medhatithi does not name 
Viévarüpa, though he cites Asahaya by name. Hence Asahàya 
is older than even Visvarüpa and is certainly not later than about 
800 A.D. 

The views of Asahaya are not so freely quoted by any writer 
as by the Sarasvativilasa. This shows that in the 16th century 
Asahaya’s works were available. We saw above that V. agreed with 
Asahaya's view about the fourth share to be given to the unmar- 
ried sister. Some of the other views attributed to Asahaya may be 
collected here. TheSarasvativilasa‘ tells us that the definition of 
daya given by V. was identical with Asahaya’s. Asahaya explained 
the dictum of Usanas that fields were impartible by taking it to 
refer to the son of a Brahmana from a Ksatriya wife’; such a son 
does not participate in land gifted.to a Brahmana. V. on Yàj. II. 
119) follows this explanation. Asahàáya seems to have held that 
as regards succession to the $ulka of a woman even step-brothers 
should be given something, though the major portion would go to 
the full brothers. According to Asahaya the wealth of a child- 
less Brahmana went to the teacher, then to the teacher's son, and 
then to the teacher's widow and then to the pupil, to the pupil's 
son, to the pupil's widow and then to the fellow-student." The 
Vivadaratnakara (p. 578) quotes the Prakasa as referring to the 
views of Asahaya and Medhatithi on the verse of Manu (IX. 198) 
that the special rule of Manu applies to all the stridhana belonging 


+ Para. 19: असहायविज्ञानयोगिप्रभृतीनां तु यत्स्वामिसंबन्थादेव निमित्रादन्यस्य स्व॑ 
भवति तद्दायशब्दनोच्यत इति i 

5 Para. 195 of सरस्वतीविलास. | 

6 अतश्च कन्याशुल्कविषये सोदरासोदरविभागे5सोदराणामाप किंचिदेयमित्यसहाय- 
ध्याख्यानमसहायम्‌ | (Para. 314.)—There is a play on the word असहाय (which 
means ‘unsupported, baseless "). 

7 सरस्वतीविलास, para. 608. 
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to a Ksatriya woman who hasa Brahmani co-wife? The M. (on 
Yaj. II. 145) gives a similar rule. 

[After the foregoing was written, the portion of Vi$varüpa's 
commentary on the prayascitta section (recently published) was 
received. On Yaj. III. 263-264 Visvarüpa mentions Asahàya 
by name and cites the latter's explanation of a sütra of Gautama 
(32.13). This shows that Asahaya commented on the Gautama- 
dharmasütra and flourished before Visvartpa, १.९., before 800 


A.D.) 
VISVARUPA. 


The commentary of Visvarüpa called Balakridà on Yajiiavalkya 
has been published at Trivandrum by Pandit Ganapatisastri. 
M. states in the introductory verse that the work of Yàjiüiavalkya 
was expanded by the voluminous (or ample, vikafa) words of Vis- 
varüpa. In commenting on Yaj. I. 81 M. tells us that Visvarüpa 
understood the words 'tasmin yugmasu sarnviset (in Yaj. I. 79) 
as laying down a niyama, while M. takes it to be a parisamkhya. 
In Viávarüpa's commentary this discussion occurs on verse 80 (*evarn 
gacchan’), where Visvarüpa? quotes Manu. (III. 45) and Gautama. 
5. 1 (rtàv upeyat), cites the views of some (kecit) that Gautama's 
dictum is a parisamkhya and then gives his own emphatic opinion 
that Gautama's words must be explained as containing a myama. 
M. on Yàj. (II. 24) informs us that Visvarüpa. Medhatithi and 
Dharesvara looked upon certain texts of Rsyasrnga and others 
on gauca as in conflict with approved Smrtis and discarded them. 

The printed commentary of Visvaripa on the vyavahara 
section is very meagre and hardly merits the epithet ‘ voluminous ° 
applied to it by M., which is several times larger than Visvarüpa's 
discourse on the same section. But the comment of Visvarüpa 
on the @cara portion is truly voluminous as compared with M. on 
the same section. The style of Visvarüpa is simple and forcible 
and resembles that of Sankara. He quotes profusely from the. 


8 पित्रा दत्तमिति स्रीधनमात्रोपलक्षणामत्यसहायमेधातिथिरिति(?थी इति) प्रकाशकारः (1). 
9 गौतमीयं त्वनृतुपरिसंरव्यार्थमृतावुपेयादिति कचित्‌ । . . - gene नियमार्थमेव 
व्याख्येयम्‌ | 
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Vedic Samhitas, mentions the carakas and Vajasaneyins on Yaj. I. 32 
and often supports his position by quotations from the Rgveda 
(e.g., on Yàj. II. 121, and II. 206), from the Brahmanas (e.g., Sata- 
patha I. 8.3. 6 on Yàj. I. 53) and from the Upanisads (e.g., on II. 117 
he quotes the well-known Chandogya passage about the ordeal for 
theft and on I. 50 the Chandogya passage II. 23. 10 about the 
three branches of Dharma). He very frequently quotes the Grhya- 
sūtra of Paraskara and less frequently that of Bharadvaja and of 
Asvalayana. He cites a host of writers on Dharmasastra.!° It 
is noteworthy that though he quotes scores of Sütras from the 
Dharmasütras of Apastamba, Baudhàyvana, Gautama, Vasistha. 
Sankha, and Harita, he does not quote Visnu anywhere in the 
sections on @cara and vyavahara. As Visvariipa’s is perhaps the 
earliest extant commentary on a Dharmasastra work, it is of capital 
importance in checking the text of the ancient Dharmasütras. Most 
of the quotations attributed to Svayambhü are found in the extant 
Manusmrti, but the quotations ascribed to Bhrgu are not so found. 
It is remarkable that most of the quotations from Brhaspati (even 
on such topics as repayment of debts, sureties, the rights of Südrà- 
putra) are in prose, only a few being in verse (e.g., a verse about 
ordeals on Yàj. II. 117, a verse about the method of partition on 
raj. 11. 153). It appears that Visvarüpa had before him not only 
the prose work of the Barhaspatya Arthasastra but also the versified 
Smrti of Brhaspati and that he looked upon beoth as the composi- 
tions of the same author and made no distinction between them. 
He quotes (on Yàj. I. 328) a verse from Visalaksa, well-known 
writer on politics frequently quoted even by Kautilya. On Yaj. 
I. 307 Visvarüpa refers to the Arthasastra of Usanasalong with that 
of Brhaspati. Kautilya, the famous author of the Arthasastra, is 
nowhere quoted by name. The learned editor of Vis$varüpa's work 
(in the Trivandrum Series) thinks (Intro. p. V) that Visvarüpa took 
Brhaspati and Visilaksa as @rsa writers long anterior and therefore 
well known to Yajiiavalkya and used their dicta to supplement 


10 The writers on YAA named are :- अङ्गिरस्‌, आत्रेय, आपस्तम्ब, FATT, 
कात्यायन, गाग्ये, वृद्धगाग्य, गोतम, जातूकणे (or for), दक्ष, नारद, पितामह, पुलस्त्य, TEAR, 


बौधायन, WI, मनु, qund, यम, वृद्धयाशवल्क्य, वार, व्यास, TE, शातातप, शौनक, सेवते, 
स्वयम्भू , हारीत. 
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.and support Yajiiavalkya, while he omits Kautilya's name because 
he thought Kautilya to be posterior to Yajnavalkya. This argu- 
ment is most fallacious from several points of view. In the first 
place this argument is wrong because Visvariipa quotes verses from 
Narada and Katyayana to supplement Yajfiavalkya. No one can 
in these days regard the Smrtis of Narada and Katyayana as anterior 
to that of Yajiiavalkya, nor is there anything to show that Visvarüpa 
regarded them as anterior. Further it is possible that Kautilya’s 
work was not available to Visvarüpa. Moreover as Kautilya him- 
self looked upon Brhaspati and Visalaksa as ancient authorities, 
Visvarūpa might have naturally quoted from them rather than 
from Kautilya. That Kautilya flourished several centuries before 
Visvariipa follows from the express references contained in the 
works of Kamandaka, Dandin and Bana. Therefore even granting 
that Kautilya was later than Yàjfiavalkya it is extremely doubtful 
whether Visvarüpa was in possession of the exact chronological 
position of the two writers. Chronology has, never been a strong 
point with any Indian commentator. Besides the very founda- 
tion of the whole argument is shaky as it is based upon premises 
that are not accepted by many Sanskrit scholars, who place Kautilya 
long before Yàjüavalkya. It appears, however, that Visvariipa 
impliedly refers to Kautilya’s work in several places. For 
example, on Yàj. I. 307 he speaks of ministers tested by the four 
allurements (wpadha) of dharma, artha, kama and bhaya. This 
is an echo of Kautilya (I. chap. 10). On Yaj. I. 344 Visvarüpa refers 
to the views of some about marching in case of calamities of neigh- 
bouring chiefs, which agree with those of Kaufilya.! In the 
comment of Yi]. I. 341 Visvarüpa speaks of the manifold aspects 
of the work of à minister, some words of which agree very closely 
with Kautilya.!? 


11 तथा चाहुः सामन्तयोव्यसनसाम्ये न यातव्यं तममित्रमेव यायादिति। विश्वरूप. Cf. qeq- 
सामन्तव्यसने यातव्यमामित्रे वा इत्यमित्रमभियायात्‌ | कौटिल्य (VII. chap. 5). 

12 किं पुनस्ततन्मन्त्रणीयम्ू। उक्तं च दिक्प्रचारदूतसंप्रेषणकापटिकोदास्थितगृहपतिकवैदेहकता- 
पसन्यञ्जनावस्थितचारप्रपऽचपरि निरूपणपरप्रयुक्तकापटिका दुच्छेददुगो दिकरणकन्यासंप्रदानकुमारचि- 
न्तान्तःपुरप्रचाराद्चनेकाविधं च । विश्वरूप. The words कापरिको . . . व्यञ्जन occur in 
कौटिल्य, chap. 11), कौटिल्य has chapters on राजपुत्ररक्षण (i.e, कुमारचिन्ता), अवरुडवूज 
(ie. अन्त:पुरप्रचार), दुर्गविधान, दूतप्रणिधि 
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Visvarüpa is thoroughly saturated with the lore of the Pürva-. 
mimarnsa. On Yaj. 1. 225 he quotes Jaimini by name (Pürvam. 
VI. 8.15 is quoted). It is curious to note that he applies the term 
Nyaya to Mimàmsà. In explaining Yàj. I. 3 (about the fourteen 
vidyas) he says * nyàya-mimàrnsà' is one vidya, while others explain 
“nyaya’ as the system of logic propounded by Aksapada. He 
quotes the sütras of Jaimini as those of Yajikas who know nyaya !9 
(e.g., on Ya]. I. 53 he quotes Jaimini I. 3. 16 and on I. 87 he quotes 
Jaimini VI. 8.17). He applies the epithet naiyayika, to a mimàrn- 
saka like Sabara !* on ४8]. I. 58. He quotes the Slokavartika (I. 12) 
of Kumarila in his introductory remarks (p. 2,the verse 'sarvasyaiva 
hi etc.). In his comment on Yj. I. 7 he quotes over fifty verses (in 
the nature of Karikas) dealing with the relation of Sruti and Smrtis 
and kindred topics. These verses are his own composition, as in 
one of them he assures us that a certain point will be dealt with by 
him in detail in the section on Sraddha.? In numerous cases he 
relies upon or discusses the maxims of Mimarhsa. On Yāj. I. 4-5 
he discusses the rule of Mīmāmsa II. 4. 8. 32 (about ‘sarvasakha- 
pratyam ekarn karma") in its application to Smrtis. On I. 225 
he relies upon the position that words like yava, varzha are to be 
taken as used in the Vedas in the same sense in which sistas use 
them (Pürvam. I. 3. 9). On II. 144 he speaks of dravya (wealth) 
being purusartha. He here alludes to the well-known distinction 
between purusartha and kratvartha (Pürvam. chap. IV). 

There is a slight discrepancy in the number of verses comment- 
ed upon by Visvarüpa and V. For example, on I. 194 Visvarüpa 
remarks that some read the verse 'rathyákardamatoyáni' after 
it, but that it is redundant. M. comments on this verse. Visvarüpa 
comments on a verse ‘ àgamena visuddhena bhogo yati pramàna- 
tam” after Yàj. II. 28, which is passed over by the Mitaksara- 
"This verse is found in the Náradasmrti and is ascribed to him by 
the Vyavahàramayükha and other digests. There are many 


13 न्यायविदश्च याशिका: 'आपि वा सवधर्मः स्यात्‌’ ete. ; न्यायविदश्च याशिका: सबोर्थत्वात्‌ 
पुत्रार्थे न प्रयोजयेदित्याहुः। 

M तथा च नेयायिका नाहि वचनस्यातिभारोस्तीत्याहुः। These words occur in श- 
खरभाष्य on III 2. 3. l 

15 p. 16: सवै चेतत्मपञ्केन वक्ष्यामः श्राद्वसंग्रदे । 
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various readings sown broadcast over the whole work (ride com. on 
Yaj. I. 1, 2, 51, 63, 155; IT. 119, 179, etc.). Some of these various 
readings are important. Visvarüpa reads “pita matàmaho bhrata ’ 
(in Yàj. I. 63), while he notices the reading ‘ pitàmpità 900, that 
is adopted by M. He reads ‘ asvattam lokavidvistam ° (in Yàj. I. 
155) and notices a reading “ asvantam,' while M. reads “ asvargvam 
loka”, In several places Visvarüpa suggests several meanings of 
the same verses and phrases (e.g., I. 265; II. 41, 47. 160, 173). In, 
numerous places Visvarüpa cites the explanations of his predecessors 
about the text of Yajnavalkya (e.g., I. 3, 25, 155, 169, 252; IT. 21. 
119, 121, 193). All these circumstances lead unmistakably to the 
conclusion that there is a gap of several centuries between Yajria- 
valkya and Visvarupa. 

In the works of Jimütavahana (viz., the Vyavaharamatrka 
edited by Sir Asutosh Mukerji and the Dayabhaga). in the Smrti- 
candrika, in the Sarasvativilàsa and other works, the views of 
Visvarüpa are frequently cited. Some of these quotations may be 
examined here. 

- (1) The Dayabhaga (p. 145 of the edition of 1829) says 1९ that 
the verse of Yàj. (II. 149 ' aprajastridhanam °) refers, according 
to Visva. to stridhana acquired at the time of marriage. The 
words of Visva. on the verse (‘brahmadivivahacatustaye yat stri- 
dhanam’) appear to convey the same view, though not quite clearly, 

(2) The Dayabhaga says (p. 188) that Visva. regarded as 
exclusive property what was acquired by a man without employ- 
ing paternal wealth just like dowry at a marriage. Visva. gives 
the same rule on Yaj. II. 122 ; but it is to be noted that the last 
few words in the Dayabhaga which are meant to be a direct quota- 
tion from Visva. are not found in the printed text. 

(3) The Dayabhaga says (p. 148) that Visvartipa’s view that 
the stridhana of a childless woman given to her by her parents 


16 अतो विवाहकाललब्पसत्नीधनविषयं ब्राह्मादिवचनमिति विश्वरूपोक्तमादरणीयम्‌ | 

17 अत एवोक्तं विश्वरूपेण पितृद्रव्यं दत्त्वा यदि नोपार्जितं धनं तदा तस्यैवासाधारणं वैवाहिकवदे- 
वोक्तं न तु भक्षणाञ्चपभोगमात्रेण तस्य स्तनपानादितुल्यत्वादित्यन्तेन | दायभाग; पितृधनानुपघातेन 
यदन्यदजितं तथा मैत्रमोद्वाहिकं च तदाजेथितुरेव । . . . पितृद्रव्योपघातेना पिमैत्राद्यविभाज्यमेवार- 
म्पसामथ्यौत्‌। अन्ये तु मैत्रादिकमेव पितृधनानुपघाताजिंतमविभाज्यामिच्छन्ति। . . . mu 
सामान्यद्रत्यसाध्यत्वाद्रिवाहस्यायुक्तमेव | विश्वरूप. 
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married in any of the eight forms from Brahma to Paisaca goes to 
the brother should be accepted.!? Visvarüpa (on Yaj. IT. 148) 
says that stridhana given by a woman's father and other relations 

Sulka and Anvadheya are taken by her brothers if she dies child- 
less and makes no reference to any particuar form of marriage. 
It is for this that the Viramitrodaya (p. 704) says that Visvaripa 
and Jimütavàhana held the view that what a woman obtained 
from her parents when a maiden goes to her brother. 

(4) The Dayabhaga (p. 284) says that Visvarüpa, Jitendriya,. 
Bhojadeva and Govindaraja assigned a place as an heir to the 
daughter's son after the daughter. Visvaripa in commenting 
upon Yaj. II. 138 that the illegitimate son of a Sidra takes the 
whole estate in the absence of a legitimate son and daughter's 
son uses this verse as indicating that among the three higher castes. 
the daughters son inherits.!? 

(5) The Dayabhaga informs us (p. 296) that Visvarüpa and 
Srikara placed the half-brother after the full brother and before 
the brother's son.*? 

(6) The Vyavaharamatrka of Jimütavàhana (p. 319) says 
that Vis$varüpa's explanation that even one person approved of by 
both sides is a proper witness should be accepted. Visvaripa 
propounds this view on Yaj. II. 74. 

(7) The Vyavaharamatrka (p. 334) says that according to 
Visvarüpa if the witnesses of a party depose to more or less than 
what the party asserts in his plaint, then, as the sages declare, it 
amounts to no proof. Visvarüpa?! holds this view and cites an 
ancient text to that effect on Yaj. II. 81. The Vyavahara- 


18 सवैदापदेन ( the text of ag कात्यायन ‘Apa चैव aed दुहितुः स्थावरे 
धनम्‌ । अपजायामतीतायां भ्रातुगामि तु सवेदा’) ब्राह्मादिपेशाचान्तविवाहिताया अप्रजसो धनं 
भ्रातृगाम्येव भवतीति विश्वरूपो क्तमादरणीयम्‌ | 

19 अस्मादेव च दौहित्रामाववचनाद्‌ द्रिजातीनामापे पुत्राभावे दौहित्रा धनभाज इति! 
विश्वरूप. 

20 आतरस्तथेति तथाशब्दः प्रकारार्थः सापत्नादिसवैश्रातृसंम्राहकः। विश्वरूप on याज्ञ. 
11. 139. 

21 विश्वरूपस्य मते ऊनापिकाराभिधाने तदयुक्त (?तदप्यनुक्त) पमिति म॒निभिरमिहितत्वात्‌ 
ete. व्यवहारमातृका; वह्ृर्थप्रतिज्ञायां न्यूनमभ्यादिकं चार्थं saat साक्षिणः। तद'यनृक्तं 
बिज्ञेयमेभ्रसाक्ष्यविषधिः स्मृतः--कति। अतः कृत्स्नप्रनिज्ञातारथेसत्यत्वे एव gp जयः। 
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tattva of Raghunandana says that Visvarüpa does not require 
that the single witness must be ‘dharmavid.’ Asa matter of fact 
that word, though occurring in Yàj. II. 74, is passed over by 
Visva. 

(8) The Vyavahàramatrkà (p. 346) savs that the purport of 
Ya). II. 24 (pasyato’ bruvato) according to Visva. is simply to çen- 
sure a man's acquiescence in or indifference to (trespass on his own 
land) and that the period of twenty years is mentioned in the verse 
for precluding the possibility of challenging a document (of sale, 
etc.) after twenty years. The first of these positions is contained 
in the printed Vi$varupa?? but not the second. It is noteworthy 
that M. on the same verse introduces the same two positions with 
the words ‘atha matam ° and disapproves of them, just as Jimü- 
tavahana does. 

(9) The Smrticandrika (Gharpure's edition, II, p. 294) says 
that according to the Sangrahakàra a widow could succeed to her 
husband's wealth if she submitted to Niyoga, that the same was the 
opinion of Dhàresvara and that Visvarüpa has well refuted the view 
of Dharegvara. In the printed Visvarüpa there is no discussion 
on this point. But from the fact that Visvarüpa takes the word 
“patni” in Yaj. II. 139 to mean a widow pregnant at the time of 
her husband's death and that Visvarips forbids Niyoga to Brah- 
mana women, it may be said that he disapproved of the views 
similar to those of Dharesvara. 

(10) The Smrticandrika (II, p. 300) says that the Sangra- 
hakàra placed the father's mother as an heir after the mother and 
before the father, that the views of Sangrahakara proceeded on the 
same arguments as those advanced by Dharesvara and that Visva- 
rüpa and others have refuted those arguments. Visvarupa places 
the father after the mother. But there is hardly any argument in 
the printed text, which does mention the verse of Manu. IX. 217 
about the * pitamahi ' and which is rather corrupt. 

(11) The Smrticandrika (IT, p. 266) says that according 
to Visvarüpa a special share to the eldest son on partition is not 


22 उपेक्षानिषेधमात्रं चैतत्‌ । हानिवचनं तु निन्दामात्रत्वेनोपेक्षकस्प व्यवहारभवृत्त्ययोग्यता- 
मात्रज्ञप्तिफलस | 
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given, now as it is opposed to the usage of Sistas, just as nobody 
offers a big bull or a goat to a learned guest in spite of the ancient 
texts? laying down the offering of a big bull, etc. The opinion 
here ascribed to Visvarüpa cannot be found in one place in the 
printed text, but the following points may be considered. Vis- 
varüpa on Yaj. II. 121 distinctly states that ‘ uddhara ' (as laid down 
in Manu. IX. 112) can only take place with the consent of all the 
brothers, On Yaj. I. 155 he cites the views of some that the word 
* Joka-vidvista ° in Yàj. implies cow-killing, which is abhorred by 
all peole. He does not approve of this as he says on that inter- 
pretation the vidhi about “goradha” would be purposeless. On 
pp. 25-26 of the printed text he discusses the question of * govadha’ 
prescribed by the Vedic and Smrtitexts (such as Manu. III. 3) in 
relation to Sistacara. But his opinion seems to be the opposite of 
what is ascribed to him by the Smrticandrika. It is not unlikely 
that the latter work misunderstands him. 

(12) The Haralata (p. 123) says that Visvaripa explained 

the word 'atrivarsasya in Manu V. 70 as meaning a child that 
has not completed its third year and that that explanation is in 
conflict with the word 'jàtadantasya. On Yaj. III. 1. Vis$varüpa 
does quote Manu V. 70 and explains ‘ atrivarsasya ' in the way the 
Haralati points out. The same work (p. 174) declares on the 
authority of Visvarüpa, Govindaraja and the Kamadhenu a certain 
verse as apocryphal.. 
. (13) The Vyavaharamatrka™ (p. 308) says that Visvaripa 
explained the verse of Yàj. (II. 17) as applying to a gift and the 
like. But the printed Visvarupa contains no reference to “ gift.’ 
in the comment on this verse and seems to take the word ^pürvavà- 
din ” as meaning the plaintiff. 

(14) The Smrticandrika says (II, p. 122) that a certain 
verse prescribing gradually rising fines for the first, second and 
subsequent stages of a lawsuit is established by Visvartipa to be 


23 यत्पुनविश्वरूपेणोक्तं यथा महोक्षं वा महाजं वा ओत्रियायोपकल्पयेत्‌ इत्यस्य िष्टा- 
चारेण बाधितत्वादकरणमेवमुद्धारस्यापीति i i 

24 विश्वरूपेणापि साक्षिणः पूर्ववादिन इत्यादि प्रतित्रहा दिविषयं व्याख्यातं aa पूर्वबल- 
बत्त्वात्‌ | 
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unauthoritative. This topic cannot be traced in the printed 
text. 

(15) The Dayabhaga?? tells us (p. 350) that Visvarüpa declar- 
ed that if a co-parcener concealed some joint property and it was 
afterwards discovered, he was not guilty as a thief. A corres- 
ponding remark could not be traced in the printed Visvarüpa. 
It is to be noted that M. on Yàj. II. 126 (‘anyonyapahrtam’) holds 
a contrary view. 

Later writers frequently quote the views of Visvarüpa. For 
example, Kullüka on Manu. II. 189, V. 68 and other places does so. 
But considerations of space forbid any further treatment of this 
matter. 

The foregoing examination of quotations from comparatively 
early works ascribing certain views to Visvartpa establishes that 
in the main the printed text of the latter is authoritative, though 
in a few cases there are grounds to hold that it is corrupt or deficient. 

In certain cases later commentators were mislead into ascrib- 
ing certain views to Visvarüpa. For example, the Balambhatti 
often regards the words of M. ‘the acarya does not approve of this ° 
as referring to Visvarüpa, when really the word ‘ ácárya ' refers to 
Yajiiavalkya. On Yaj. I. 68-69 M. cites the views of the icaryas 
that the verses refer to a girl who is only betrothed and not married. 
The Balambhatti says that Visva. is referred to. But in the 
printed Vis$varüpa, this view of the matter is ascribed to others. 
Similarly on Yaj. II. 80, the Balambhatti ascribes the words ‘ tad 
apy acaryo nànumanyate' to Visvarüpa. But there is not a word 
of explanation in Visvarupa on this verse. On the verse ‘ patni 
dubitars caiva,’ M. cites the view of some that if the wealthleft by 
the deceased be equal to or less than what is required for mainte- 
nance, then the widow takes it in preference to the brothers and 
if it be more than what is necessary for maintenance, then the bro- 
thers take the rest. Then M. says this view also the revered 
(bhagavàn) àcárya cannot tolerate. Both the Subodhini and 


25 gy स्मृत्यंन्तरं । आदे तु दण्डपादस्य द्विर्तायर्थ तृतीयके। पादन्यूनं चतुर्थ च पादे संपूणे- 
दण्डभाकू ॥ तदूविगीतत्वादप्रमाणामिति प्रपाञ्चितं विश्वरूपाचार्यण । 

26 तदुक्तं विश्वरूपेणापि तस्करदोषो नारतीति वचनारम्भसामर्थ्यात्‌ स्तेयधालवथ्रानिष्पत्ते 
ग्व्यिभिप्राय : । 
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Balambhatti say that ācārya here means Viśvarūpa. Visvarupa 
does not say a word about this view on this verse. The word 
‘ acarya’ is applied to Yajriavalkya by Visvarüpa also (as in his 
comment on I. 2, 9, 22; II. 136, 288). 

Visvarüpa quotes Sabara and the Slokavartika of Kumarila 
and therefore he is later than the first half of the 8th century A.D. 
He is referred to as an authority by M. (about the end of the 11th 
century), so Visvarüpa must have flourished between 700 A.D. and 
1050 A.D. According to the Smrticandrika (vide Nos. 9 and 10) 
Visvarupa refuted certain views held by Dhiresvara. Relying 
on this Rai Bahadur M. M. Chakravarti (JASB. for 1912, p. 345 
and JASB. for 1915, p. 322) holds that Vi$varüpa is later than 
Bhojadeva. But this does not seem to be right. It has been 
shown above that the printed Vis$varüpa contains no express men- 
tion of Dharesvara and contains hardly any refutation. It is likely 
that Dharesvara adopted certain views that were long current before 
his time and that later writers knowing only the two works and 
not their predecessors regarded Visvarüpa as having criticised 
Dharesvara and not his predecessors. The Smrticandrika was 
composed after 1200 A.D. and it is too much to suppose that it 
correctly knew the chronological position of the two writers. Later 
writers often invert the chronological positions of early predecessore, 
For example, the Sarasvativilasa often cites the views of M. and 
then says that Bharuci and others do not approve of (or tolerate) 
those views. Similarly in para. 392 it says that on a certain point 
Dharegvara and Devasvamin follow the views of V. But we know 
from M. itself that Bharuci and Dharesvara preceded the Mitak- 
sara. Hence the Smrticandrika cannot be relied upon as an 
unimpeachable authority. A greater approximation as to the.date 
of Vis$varüpa can be arrived at by holding Suresvara and Visvarüpa 
as identical. That they are identical may be regarded as tolerably 
certain. Eminent writers often connect the well-known works of 
Suresvara, a pupil of the great Sankaracarya, with Visvarüpa- 
carya. For example, in the Parasaramadhava (Bombay Sans- 
krit Series, vol. I, part 1, p. 57), a verse from the Brhadaranya- 
kopanisad-bhasya-vartika of Suresvara (I. 1. 97) is ascribed to 
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Visvarupa.” In the Purusarthaprabodha of Brahmananda 
Bharati (MS. in the Bhau Daji collection, Bombay Asiatic Society) 
composed in 1476 (probably Saka) the Naiskarmyasiddhi, a work 
of Suresvara, is ascribed to Viévarüpa.^ Mandanamisra is said 
to have been a pupil of Sankara. Sankara’s traditional date is 
788-820 A.D. Therefore Visvarüpa alias Suresvara flourished at 
the latest about the close of the 8th century A.D. It is rather far- 
fetched though not impossible to suppose that nearly about the 
same time there were two Visvaripas, one the author of Nais- 
karmyasiddhi and the other the author of the Balakrida. The 
profound knowledge of the Mimamsa displayed in the Balakrida 
points to the identity of the two authors, but the whole question 
is further complicated by another circumstance. The learned 
editor of Visvarupa (in the Trivandrum Series), while speaking of 
the three commentaries on the Balakridà, quotes a verse from one 
of them which identifies Bhavabhüti (the dramatist), Suresa and 
Visvariipa. The editor does not take Bhavabhüti as a proper 
name, but only as an adjective of Suresa. But this seems far-fet- 
ched. We know that in a MS. of the Malatimadhava, the drama 
is ascribed to Umbeka, a pupil of Kumarila (vide Intr. to Gaudava- 
ho, p. 206). So Bhavabhüti was regarded as a pupil of Kumarila and 
he was also called Umbeka. Umbeka wrote a commentary on the 
Slokavartika of Kumārila (vide the Yuktisnehaprapürani on the 
Sastradipika (first verse), where Umbeka’s explanation on the 
first verse of the Slokavartika is cited). The Citsukhi (p. 265 
of the Nirnayasagara ed.) seems to identify both Bhavabhüti 
and Umbeka and the commentator expressly says so. So the result 
of this whole tangle would be to hold that the same individual bore 
five names, Bhavabhüti, Umbeka, Mandanamisra, Suresvara, 
Visvarüpa. This is surely more than one can easily believe. It 
looks probable that there is some mistake here. Both Bhava- 


27 zea वाक्यं नित्यकमावषयत्वेन वातिके विश्वरूपाचार्य उदाजहार । आम्रे फलार्थे 
इत्यादि ह्यापस्तम्बस्मृतेवेच:। pead समाचष्टे नित्यानामापे कमणाम्‌ । पराशरमाधवीय. The 
satra आग्रे फलार्थे 18 आपस्तम्बधम- 1. 7. 20. 8. . 

28 इत्येवं नेष्कम्योसेद्धी ब्रह्म ैब्रेह्मवित्तमे। श्रीमाहईविश्वरूपाख्यैराचार्ये: RETNA: ॥ 
पुरुषार्थप्रबाध (folio 6. l 
, 29 यरप्रसादादयं लोको धमेमार्गेरिथतः सुखी । भवभूतिमुरेशाख्यं विश्वरूपं प्रणम्य तम्‌ ॥ 
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bhiti and Mandanamisra were probably the pupils of Kumarila. 
The first also was called Umbeka and the latter Suresvara or Vis- 
varüpa. Through lapse of time and through their relation to 
Kumarila confusion was caused. 

The M. holds an elaborate discussion on the question whether 
ownership arises on partition or whether there is partition of what. 
is owned (jointly with others). Visvaripa does not contain an 
elaborate discourse on this topic, but in his introduction to Yaj. II. 
.194 he refers to these views and finally gives as his own opinion 
that there is partition of what is already (jointly) owned. 

_ There are great divergences of views between M. and Visvarüpa. 

They are too numerous to be set forth here in detail A few 
interesting points of difference are briefly discussed below. It has. 
already been seen that they differ as to the interpretation of 
Yàj. I. 78-80. 

(1) Vi$varüpa allows the father unrestricted freedom of 
distribution of ancestral property among his sons during his life- 
time (on Yaj. II. 118 vibhagam etc., etc.), while M. allows unres- 
tricted freedom only as to self-acquired property. 

(2) Visvarüpa allows a share to the widows of deceased sons. 
and grandsons of a man when a partition takes place in his life-time, 
while M. restricts the word ' patnyah' to the father's own wives 
when he effects a partition in his lifetime. In this one respect 
Visvarüpa is more liberal to women than M. In other cases he is. 
not so liberal as V. towards the rights of women. 

(3) Visvarupa connects the words ‘without detriment to 
paternal estate' with the words ' whatever else is acquired by 
himself ' and not with ' maitra ' (gifts from a friend) and ‘ audvà- 
hika ' (gifts on marriage), while M. connects the half verse ‘ what- 
ever else is acquired by a man himself without detriment to the 
paternal estate’ with ‘ maitra,’ ‘audvahika’ and two more kinds. 
mentioned in the verse 'kramàd abhyàgatam. 

(4) Visvarüpa places the verge ' kramàd abhyagatam ° after 
the verse ‘vibhakte’pi savarnayah’ and takes it to mean that. 
if one member of a family recovers with his own exertions after 


30 अथ किं विभागात्खत्वमुत । खत्वे साति विभाग इति । विभागात्स्वत्वमित्याहु: । , . . अत: 
स्वत्वे सति विभाग इति aL 
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partition ancestral property lost to the family, he has not to give 
a share of it to the member (his own brother) who is born after 
partition, when the partition is reopened on account of his birth 
after partition, M. takes the verse immediately after ' pitrdrav- 
yavirodhena ' and as laying down two varieties of self-acquired pro- 
perty. The arrangement of the M. appears better. 

(5) Visvarüpa allows Niyoga only to Südras as a general rule 
and to Ksatriyas in case of danger of extinction of the line (on 
Yàj. I. 69 and II. 131), while M. forbids Niyoga in general and 
takes the texts speaking of it as applicable to a girl who is only 
betrothed and not married 

(6) Visvarüpa allows one share out of ten to the son of a 
Sidra from a Brahmana without restriction of any kind, while M. 
restricts the share to estate other than land acquired by gift 

(7) Visvarüpa interprets the expression ‘half share’ with refe- 
rence to the illegitimate son of a Sidra as meaning ‘ some portion 
not necessarily exact half, while M. interprets it literally. 

(8) Viévarüpa allows a widow to succeed to her deceased 
husband only if she is pregnant, i.e., he restricts the meaning of the 
word “patni,” while M. allows a widow to succeed: without any 
restriction. 

(9) Visvarüpatakesthe word ' duhitarab ° to mean ' putrika ? 
and so does not allow all daughters to succeed, while M. introduces 
no such qualification. 

(10) Visvarupa reads 'anyodaryasya samsrsti’ for 'anyo- 
-daryas tu’ and 'sodaro'for ‘samsrsto’ and his interpretation 
of Yaj. II. 139 is quite different from that of M. 

(11) Visvarüpa reads 'àdhivedanikam caiva’ for ‘ adhiveda- 
nikadyam ca’ of M. and holds that Bandhudatta, Sulka and 
Anvadheyaka stridhana of a childless woman goes on her death to 
her full brother; while M. connects the three with the preceding 
verse as kinds of stridhana and takes the half verse ‘atitayam 
aprajasi’ as laying down a general rule of succession to stridhana 
of all kinds, and interprets ‘ bandhavah ' as meaning ‘ husband and 
the rest.’ 

(12) Both differ in the interpretation of the term ‘ anvadheyaka.’ 
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(13) Visvarupa takes the verse ‘ adhivinnastriyai ' as appli- 
. cable to a wife superseded without any prescribed ground for super- 
cession ; while M. does not introduce any such qualification. 


BHARUCI. 


V. on Yaj. (I. 81) says that Bharuci, like Visvarupa, held that 
the rule ‘ rtau gacchet ` was a niyama and not a parisarhkhya. On: 
Yaj. IL. 124 M. says that the explanation of the ‘ fourth share’ to 
be given to unmarried sisters offered by Asahàya and Medhatithi 
was the proper one and not that of Bharuci. The Parasarama- 
dhaviya (vol. III, part 2, p. 510) and the Sarasvativilasa (para. 133) 
inform us that Bharuci was of opinion that unmarried sisters 
were only entitled to a provision for their marriage and that they 
were not entitled to a fourth share. 

Bharuci being mentioned by the M. is certainly older than 
1050 A.D. Ramanuja in his Vedarthasangraha (reprint from 
the Pandit, edition of 1924, p. 154) mention six Acaryas that 
preceded him as upholders of the Visistadvaita system, viz. Bodha- 
vana, Taka, Dramida. Guhadeva, Kapardi and Bharuci. Simi- 
larly the Yatindramatadipika of Srinivasadasa (Anandàsrama ed.) 
enumerates (p. 2) the following teachers as the predecessors of 

Ramanuja in propounding the Visistadvaita system, víz., Vyasa, 
Bodhayana, Guhadeva. Bharuci, Brahmanandin, Dravidarya. 
Sriparanku sa, Nathamuniand Yamunamuni. Vyasa is the reputed 
author of the Vedantasttras, Bodhayana is said to have composed 
a vrtti on the Vedantasutras, Dramida (or Dravida) is credited 
with a bhasya on the Vedantasttras (which is quoted by Rama- 
nuja on II. 2.3). Nàthamuni preceded Yamuna. Yamunacarya 
was born about 916 A.D. Ramanujarefersto him with great rever- 
ence as paramaguru (vide Vedarthasangraha, p. 149) and is said to 
have been young when Yamuna died (vide JRAS for 1915, p. 147, 
and Ind. Ant. for 1909, p. 129). It is therefore obvious that the 
seriesof writers on the Visistadvaita is arranged in chronological 
order by the Yatindramatadipika. Hence Bharuci must have been 
a comparatively ancient author on the Visistádvaita, being ear- 
lier than even Dramida, Nathamuni and Yamuna, He could not 
have flourished later than the first half of the9th century. How 
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much earlier he flourished it is impossible to say. It is difficult to 
believe that there were two different writers of the same name 
nearly about the same time. Hence Bharuci the writer on Dhar- 
ma and Bharuci the Visistadvaita philosopher must be held to 
have been identical. If the identity of the two be accepted, then 
Bharuci the writer on Dharmaáastra becomes comparatively | an 
early writer, being at least as old as (if not older than) Visvardpa. 
It will be seen that he and Visvarüpa agree on several points (ax 
above on the question of Niyama and below Nos. 5. 7. 9) and there- 
fore it is not too much to suppose that he flourished at o1 about the 
time when the views found in Visvarüpa's work were in vogue. 
There is one interesting point to be noted about Bharuci. 
From numerous notices contained in the Sarasvativilasa it appears 
that Bharuci either commented upon the Visnudharmasütra or 
took great pains to incorporate explanations of several sütras of 
Visnu in his work. For example, para. 637 of the Sarasvativilàsa 
tells us that Bharuci explained the word © bija occurring in a 
sūtra of Visnu as ` pinda’.*" In para. 674 we are told that Bharuci 
explained the word ' niskàrana ` in a sutra of Visnu and that he 
held that a daughter's son has not to perform the sraddhas of his 
maternal grandfather if the latter has a son. Kudarsanacarya 
in his comment on Apastamba Grhya. 8.21. 2 ascribes the same 
view to Bháruci.? In para. 681 the Sarasvativilasa honours 
Bharuci by calling him ' bhagavat ` and gives his explanation of 
a sutra of Visnu that whoever is authorised to perform the Srad- 
dhas of a person and receives the estate of that person is alone to 
perform the sraddhas for that person. In para. 71! Bharuci's 
explanation of Visnu's sutra (samsrstadhanamna patayabhi- 
gàmi) is given. ' In para. 719 Bháruci's remarks on Visnu's sūtra 
(pitrvyapitrbhratrbhir eva sarnsargo nanyaih) are cited. In para. 
724 Bharuci in commenting upon a sutra of Visnu (sarnsrsti- 


31 Para 637: यथाह भारावेरेतद्विष्णुबचनव्याख्यानावर्सरे dmm: पिण्डवाचीति, 
The satra of विष्णु is बीजग्रहणानुविधायमंशं गृह्णीयात्‌ (para 636). 

32 Para 674: अत्न भारुचि: | निष्कारणमिति वदता विष्णुना समनन्तरकर्तृणां पुत्रादीनां 
Renae दौहित्रस्य न कतृत्वसंक्रान्तिरिति | The satra of विष्णु is दौहित्रस्य मातामहश्राद्ध 
निष्कारणम्‌. The words of सुदशैन are इममेवार्थ भारुचिरप्याह यास्मिन्पक्षे अपुत्रो मातामह: 
पुत्रिकासुतश्चाखिलद्रन्यहारी तास्मन्पक्षे तस्य पिण्डदाननियमः इत्यादिना अन्येन i 
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nam pindakrt amsahari) is said to have remarked that. the capa- 
city to offer pindas is the guiding principle in taking the inheri- 
tance. In para. 736 Bharuci is said to have explained the word 
‘ bhinnodarànüm ° in a sutra of Visnu (bhinnodarànàm sarnsțs- 
tino grhniyuh). 3 Para. 848 gives Bhàrucis explanation of a 
long sutra of Visnu about property not liable to partition. 
There is nothing unnatural in Bharuci having written a commen- 
tary on Visnu. The extant Visnudharmasütra contains doc- 
trines peculiar to the Visistadvaita system, such as the worship 
of Narayana or Vasudeva, the four vythas of Vasudeva, etc. If 
Bharuci was a Visistadvaitin he would naturally turn to the 
Visnudharmasütra as having the greatest claim on his attention. 
One remarkable thing is that none of the eight sütras of Visnu 
cited above occurs in the printed Visnudharmasütra. This 
leads to the presumption that the printed work is either a muti- 
lated or abridged version of the original Dharmasitra. 

There are numerous points on which there is divergence bet- 
ween Bharuci and V. A few of the more interesting ones are set 
out below from the Sarasvativilasa. 

(1) Bhàruci defined “daya” as ‘that paternal wealth 
that is liable to partition and he spoke of Dravyavibhaga and 
Dharmavibhaga also. Bharuci did not approve of the definition 
of daya given by Asahàya and adopted by the M. as ‘ svamisam- 
bandha ° is a source of ownership and cannot be the “laksana 
of ownership (vide-para. 8, 19-20). 

(2) Bharuci defined ° vibhaga ' as separation in connection 
with one out of the two, viz., dravya and dharma (religious rites). 
while the definition of M. would exclude mere dharmavibhaga 
(para, 22-25). 

(3) V. explains Yàj. II. 117 (matur duhitarah, etc.) as laying 
dewn that the mother’s stridhana is first taken by the daughters and 
in the absence of daughters by the sons of the.woman, while Bharuci 
explains that in the absence of sons, a woman's stridhana is 


33 app भारतः । भिन्नोदराणामिाते निर्धारणे षष्टी | भिन्नोदराणा मध्ये संसृष्टिन 
bahak 


34 The satra is अपिक्ष्यं mA थाम मेत्रे वैद्यमाकस्मिकमादशाब्द प्रविभाज्यमत Sd 
सवेमार्वभाज्यम । i 
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taken by her daughters and in the absence of daughters by the 
woman's paternal uncle and others. It is to be noted that the M. 
follows Viśvarūpa. who refers to the view of some that is the same 
as Bharuci’s.* 

(4) V. explained the text of Gautama (28.22) as conferring 
the stridhana of a woman first on her unmarried daughters, then 
on married daughters, among whom indigent ones were to be pre- 
ferred to those who were well off. Bharuci distributed the stri- 
dhana among unmarried daughters and married but indigent daugh- 
ters equally.” 

(5) Bharuci allowed Niyoga in the case of a childless widow, 
while the M. condemned Niyogainthe case of every widow and held 
that the texts on this matter (such as Manu. IX. 59) applied only 
to a girl betrothed. Thus Bharuci is nearer to those Smrtis 
that allowed Niyoga to widows than Visvarüpa who restricts it to 
Südra and Ksatriya widows. 

(6) Bhàruci explains Manu. 1X. 163 (eka evaurasah putrah 
pitryasya vasunah prabhuh) as applying to a case where a man 
having an only son adopts another'and as providing for the main- 
tenance of only the Dattaka and not of others, while M. (on Yàj. 
11. 132) says that the verse of Manu applies only where the Dattaka 
and other kinds of sons are inimical to the 60686 and where they 
are devoid of good qualities, 

(7) According to M. the word rzktha should mean “ aprati- 
bandhadaya’ and  samwibhaga should mean ‘sapratibandha- 
daya,” although in such passages as Ya}. II. 51 (‘rikthagraha rinam 
dapyah’) the word ' riktha ’ seems to have been used in the sense of 
'sapratibandhadaya'. Bharuci did not make this distinction. 
It will be noticed that Visvarupa also is silent about ‘ saprati- 
bandha’ and ‘ apratibandha’ daya.?" 


36 एतच्च मातुदृ्हितर:शेषामातिवचनमन्यथा व्याकुबैन्ति भारचिप्रभृतयः । पुत्राभावे w- 
gii दुहितरो विभजेरन्‌ तदभावे emen: पितृव्यादिगृह्णीयात्‌। (para 142); अन्ये तु ताभ्यो 
दुहितृभ्य ऋते तदीय एवान्वय इते वणयन्ति तत्त्वयुक्तम्‌। विश्वरूप. 

36 Para, 302. 

37 Para 350-51: पुत्रवत्याः झाय्यापालनं दुहितुमत्या वा तदभावे नियोगादप्यपत्योत्पादन- 
WATT lee, झाय्यापालनात्संताननिर्वाह एव श्रयानिति भारुच्यपरार्कसोमेश्वरादीनां मतम्‌। 

38 Para, 383. 

39 Para. 464-65. 
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(8) According to Bharuci, a fellow student (sabrahma- 
carin) was like a brother and hence if a man dies leaving no fellow 
student even, then the sons of the fellow student, the widows of 
the fellow student and the widows of the sons of the fellow student 
succeeded one after another and in the absence of even all these, 
a Srotriya Brahmana took the wealth of the deceased. According 
to M. in the absence of the fellow student, a srotriya succeeded at 
once. This shows that Bharuci was in one respect at least 
more liberal to women than the M. 

(9) Onaccountofthe verse of Yaj. IT. 126 (‘anyonyapahrtam’, 
etc.) Bharuci thought that if coparceners conceal some joint 
property there was no offence (of theft), while M. held that there 
was theft in such a case. It is to be noted that the same view is 
attributed to Visvarüpa by the Dayabhaga, though not traced in 
the printed text. The M. controverts this view without naming 
any particular writer. 

In many other places the Sarasvativilàsa refers to the views 
of Bharuci (e.g.. in paragraphs 13, 69, 270, 316, 501, 752, 764). 


SRIKARA. 


The M. on Yj. II. 135 alludes to the view of Srikara and others 
that the widow succeeded as heir to her deceased husband's estate 
if it was small." M. gives Srikaracarya’s explanation of Yaj. 
II. 169 and disapproves of it. It is to be noted that Visvarupa also 
gives two explanations of this verse. 

The works of. Jimttavahana, the Smrticandrika, the Saras- 
vativilàsa and the Viramitrodaya contain several notices of 
Srikara’s views. 

(1) Srikara, according to the Sarasvativilàsa (para. 555) 
held that ‘duhitarah’ in Yaj. II. 135 means ‘ putrika’ and that 
this view of his agrees with that of Dharesvara, Devasvamin, and 
Devarata. It has been seen that Visvarüpa held the same view, 

(2) According to the Smrticandrika (II, p. 297), the Saras- 
vativilasa (para. 573) and the Viramitrodaya (p. 664) Srikara gave 


40 Para. 607. . 
41 एतेनाल्पधनविषयत्वं श्रीकरादिभिरुक्त निरस्तं वेदितन्यम्‌ । 
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the wealth of a deceased person to his father and mother equally 
at the same time 

(3) According to the Dayabhaga (p. 296) Srikara preferred 
the full brother to the half brother on the ground of the superior 
spiritual benefit conferred by the full brother. Visvarüpa aleo 
did the same as seen above, but it is not clear from his comment 
whether he did it on the theory of spiritual benefits. | 

(4) The Dayabhaga (p. 299) very severely criticizes the ar 
guments and explanations of Srikara on the verse of Yi]. ('sarners 
tinas tu.’ etc.). Srikara explained that the general rule was that a 
re-united coparcener took the estate left by a deceased re-united 
member and that the words 'sodarasya tu sodarah ' were an ex- 
ception to that rule (laying down that an un-reunited full brother 
was preferred to a re-united half-brother). M. gives a different 
explanation. 

(5) The Dàyabhàga (p. 314) says that Stikara understood 
the words of Yàj. ‘anyodaryas tu’ as elucidating the words ' sarnsr 
stinas tu. ete.” It is somewhat remarkable that Visvarüpa observe 
that some read the verse ‘ anyodaryasya sarnsrsti ` as an elucidation 
of the previous verse and explains it in the same way as Srikara is 
said to have done. Visvarüpa therefore was inclined not to regard 
the verse as properly authenticated. Our knowledge of the 
several commentaries on ४७]. is so meagre that one is loath to ha- 
zard a conjecture. But it looks as if Srikara preceded even Vis- 
varüpa. It is of course possible that Visvarüpa may refer to some 
predecessor whose views were later adopted by Srikara. In many 
of the views above set forth Srikara either agrees with Visvarupa 
or holds views more antiquated than those of Visvarüpa 

(6) According to the Dàyabhaga Srikara explained a vers 
of Katyàyana to mean that among re-united coparceners “if one 
acquired some property bv employing common funds then the 
acquirer got two shares and the rest one share each.** 

(7) The Dayabhaga states that whatever is acquired as a 
reward for any vidya becomes the self-acquired property of the 

12 किं च कात्यायनवचनं विभक्ता: पितृवित्ताच्चेदकत्र प्रतिवासिनः। विभजेयु : पुनदर्यशं 


सलभेतोदयो यत: । इदं संसृष्टस्य साधारणधनोपघातेनार्जकस्य भागद्वयमितरेषामे केकी भाग इति 
श्रीकरेण व्याख्यातम्‌ | दायभाग (p. 174). 
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acquirer and that Kātýāyana entered into detailed illustrations 
of gains of learning for dispelling the errors of Srīkara and others 
The Dayabhaga does not mean that Katyayana wrote after Sri 
ekara. The meaning is that Katyayana wanted to dispel such 
errors as Srikara and others committed later on.!” The Dayabhaga 
guotes Srikara's ezplanation of Katyayana above. Srikara seems 
to have thought that all property acguired in a state of union by 
any member was liable to partition and that ‘acquisition with- 
out detriment to paternal estate” was not a proper eriterion for 
judging self-acquisition 

(8) Srikara looked upon wealth obtained by gift as ‘ vidya- 
dhana” and thus brought about a confusion between (wealth 
obtained by) officiating at a sacrifice, teaching and gift. This is 
very stupid, according to the Dayabhaga (p. 197). 

(9) The Vyavaharamatrka (p. 292) says that in a suit for 
money (such as “you owe me a hundred") hundred is said by 
Stikara to be the dharmi and ‘being liable to pay another’ the 
sadhya (in the language of the Nyaya system) and finds fault with 
Srikara (in the true schoolman style) by saying that the dharmi 
(gold and corn, etc.) is liable to destruction bv use and so there 
will result the fault of &srayasiddha. 

(10) The Vyavaharamatrka (p. 302) thinks that Yogaloka took 
an example of kzranottara from Srikara. 

(11) Srikara refers to the verse of Narada (rnadàna 237) 
and says that if the witnesses of a party. depose to more or less than 
what the party asserts, then they are no witnesses and the party 
is defeated (Vvavaharamàtrka, p. 334). A similar view was held 
by Visvartpa 

(12) The Vyavaharamatrka (p. 342) gives the explanation 
of Srikaramigra on Yaj. II. 24 which comes to this that enjoyment 
of land for twenty years*by one even without title before the very 
eves of the owner and without protest from the latter results in the 
loss of the ownership of the original owner and constitutes a title 
in itself and that such verses as ‘ whoever enjoys even for many 
hundred years without title should be punished as a thief ’ (Narada) 


43 तदयमर्थों यया कयाचिद्‌ विद्यया यहन्धमजकस्येव तन्नेतरेषां प्रदशनार्थ तु कात्यायनेन 
विस्तरेणोक्तं श्रीकरादिञ्रमनिरासार्थम्‌। दायभाग (p. 196). 
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refer to cases where the owner is absent. M. appears to refer to 
this view in its comment on Yi]. IT. 24 

(13) The Smrticandrika (II, p. 266) mentions that Srikara 
said that nobody offers a big bull to a learned guest as there is no 
such &istacara now, while Visvarüpa said that offering of a bull is 
negatived by sistacara, which way of stating the matter is 
improper 

Whether Srikara wrote a commentary on some Smrti or a 
digest (nibandha) it is diffieult to say. From the numerous 
explanations of Yajiiavalkya’s text cited above it appears that he 
commented on the Yajriavalkya-smrti. But the Smrticand 
rika*? (IT, p. 266) says that Sambhu, Srikara and Devasvamin com- 
piled together several Smrtis into digests (and are hence styled 
Smrtisamuccayakara). The  Smrtisára of Harinütha refers 
to a Srikaranibandha (India Office Catalogue, p. 448, No. 1489) 
The Smrtyarthasara of Sridhara (Anandasrama edition) says that 
Smrtis being scattered, Srikantha and Srikaracarya made them 
into one consistent whole (lit. they filled the gaps in the Smrtis) 
Therefore it looks as if even though 5rikara wrote a commentary 
it was of the nature of a comprehensive digest. 

As Srikara is cited by M. he is certainly earlier than 1050 A.D. 
As his views agree in the main with those of Vis$varüpa he is not 
much later than the latter and if Vis$varüpa be held to be referring 
to Srikara in his remarks on Yàj. (vide No. 5 above), then Srikara 
would be earlier than even the first half of the 9th century. At all 
events he must be placed somewhere between 750 and 1050 A.D. 


MEDHATITHI. 


M. (on Yaj. II. 124) refers to the views of Asahàya and Medha- 
tithi about the fourth share to be given to an unmarried sister and 
follows it in preference to Bháruci's. ` 

44 श्रीकरमिश्राणां समाधानं पद्यतः प्रतिवादिनो विवेदिमकुवेतः भूमेविशातिवर्षभोग 
प्रमाणान्तरानिरपेक्षः प्रमाणं तावता च प्रतिवादिनस्तड्र मिस्वत्वहानिः । ...आगमरहितायाश्च भुक्ते 
प्रामाण्बबोधकवचनानि अनागमं तु यो भुङ्क्ते इत्यादीनि प्रतिवादिपरोक्षाविषयागि। व्यवहारमातृका 

45 ये पुन: स्मृतिसमुच्चयकाराः इम्भुश्रीकरदेवस्वाम्यादयः संप्रत्युद्धाराविषमविभागयोः 
शिष्टाचारं मन्यमाना उद्वारादिबिषयाणि स्मृतिवाक्यानि रिचारयितुं अन्थविस्तारं चक्रिरे । 
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On Yaj. II. 24 M. refers to the fact that Dharesvara, Visvarapa 
and Medhatithi did not accept certain texts of Rsyasrrga. 

Medhatithi wrote a bh@sya on the Manusmrti. It was first 
published about forty years ago by Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik and 
recently by Mr. Gharpure and it is in course of translation bv 
Mahamahopádhyàya Dr. Ganganath Jha. Here Mr. Gharpure's 
edition has been used. The bhasya as printed is corrupt in manv 
places, particularly in the 8th, 9th and 12th adhyayas. In Mr. 
Gharpure's edition there is no comment on verses 182-202 of the 
9th chapter. In several MSS. of the bhasya at the end of several 
chapters there is a verse which says that a king named Madana, 
son of Sahàrana, brought from other countries copies of Medha- 
tithi's commentary and brought about a restoration (jirnoddhara)."* 
This.refers, as Bühler says, not to the restoration of the text of the 
commentary, but to that of the library of the King, who was Ma- 
danapala, of Kasthà, son of Sadhàrana, and flourished in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. 

Bühler in his learned and exhaustive introduction to the 
Manusmrti (S. B.E. Vol. 25) brings together a good deal of in- 
formation about Medhatithi (pp. cxvir--exxvi). No useful 
pupose wil be served by repeating what he has already stated. 
In the following lines a concise statement of the results of his studv 
will be given and some details will be added which were not noticed 
by that learned scholar. 

Bühler is not quite accurate when he states (p. cxx, foot- 
note 1) "though the opinions of “others” are mentioned very 
frequently and though sometimes those of three or four predecessors 
are contrasted, Medhatithi gives only once the name of an early 
commentator." Medhatithi does mention by name several pre- 
decessors. On Manu. VIII. 3 Medhatithi refers to other interpreta- 
tions offered by Bhartryajha and asks his readers to refer to the 
work of that author". On VIII. 151 he quotes the differing ex- 


46 मान्या कापि मनुस्मृतिस्तदुचिता व्याख्या हि मेधातिथेः सा zug dang क्वचिदपि 
प्राप्यं न यत्पुस्तकम्‌ | क्षोणीन्द्रो मदनः सहारणसुतो देशान्तरादाहतर्जीणोद्धारमचीकरत्तत इतस्त- 
सुस्तकैलेखिंते : ॥ 

47 व्याख्यानान्तराणि भर्तृयजेनेव सम्यक्षतानीति तत एवावगन्तन्याने सवेथा प्रमाणमूलानि 
etc. 
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planation of Yajvan and on VIII. 156 he again mentions Yajvan 
by name. Yajvan is probably only the latter half of some name 
(like Devarajayajvan) On VIII. 156 he mentions by name 
Asahaya. In his somewhat lengthy comment on VIII. 152 Me- 
dhatithi twice quotes the explanations of a writer by name Rju.* 
Bühler is unable to make out anything of the corrupt word 
preceding Visnusvamin in Medhatithi’s comment on Manu. 
IX. 253. Some MSS. read it as ‘ Kavara,’ others as ‘ Kovara’. If 
a conjecture may be hazarded that word is probably Kavera (२.८... 
residing on the Kaveri river). From the quotation it appears 
that Visnusvàmin is not a commentator on Manu but rather a 
writer on the Pürvamimàmsà. Medhatithi quotes an Upadhyaya 
(on JX +141 and 147 as Bühler points out and also on II. 109, IV. 162 
and V. 43) and Bühler holds that Medhatithi means his own teacher. 
It seems more likely that Upadhyaya is the name (or rather part 
of a name) of some previous commentator and does not mean his 
teacher. 


Bühler rightly holds (against the views of Dr. Jolly) that Medha- 
tithi was a man from the North, probably from Kashmir, as he 
introduces the country of Kashmir in explaining “ svarastre,’ “ jana- 
padah’ (in Manu. VII. 32 and VIII. 41), in giving the monopoly 
of the sale of saffron asa privilege of the king of Kashmir in repeated- 
lv referring to the Kathaka Sakha and in saying that the rainbow 
is called ‘ vijnana-cchaya ` in Kashmir (on Manu. IV. 59). He very 
often refers to the northerners, e.g., he says, on Manu. III. 234, that 
` kutapa ° is the name of what is well known as “ kambala ° among 
the northern people and on III. 238 he says ‘ northern people wrap 
their head with $ztakas ' (garments). He also says on Manu. 1I. 24 
that in the Himalayas in Kashmir it is not possible to perform the 
daily sandAya in the open nor a bath in the river in ‘ hemanta ' and 
‘ sisira.” On III. 18 he says “In other countries, some say, people 
marry one's maternal uncle's daughter and hence the words of 
Manu in III. 18.’ but Medhatithi declares it to be opposed to Gau- 
tarna (4. 3 and 5) and proceeds ‘ even in that country taking food 


49 एतत्तु ऋतुना पुरुषान्तरमसंक्रान्तामाति STEM! -.... ऋजुस्तु तस्मादेवाधर्मणा- 
ठनवीकृते प्रयोगे द्विगुणाधिकां वृद्धि «reos i 
49 अतो यावती काचित्फलश्रृतिः सा सर्वार्थवाद इति कोवरविष्णुस्वामी i 
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in the same plate with (or in company of) one whose thread cere- 
mony is not performed is not at all regarded as dharma.’ This 
is clearly a reference to the Sutra of Baudhayana (I .1. 19) according 
to whom taking food in the same plate with those whose upana- 
yana is not performed and marrying ‘ matulasuta’ are two of the 
five usages peculiar to the South. It is to be noted, however, that 
later writers like Kamalakara (in his Nirnayasindhu, 3rd Paric- 
cheda on Sapindya) regard Medhatithi as a southerner. 

He refers to his own work called Smrtiviveka (on II. 6 and 
X. 5), which seems to have been a work in verse or contained nume- 
rous verses. In the Parasaramadhaviya (vol. I, part 2, pp. 183- 
186) there is a long quotation in verse from a work called Smrti- 
viveka and there are several verses attributed to Medhatithi in tha- 
work, (vide vol. I, part 1, p. 276 and part 2, p. 172). A certain 
writer called Lollata (on sraddha), frequently quotes verses of 
Medhatithi. 

He seems to have been a profound student of the Pur- 
vamimamsa. His comment is full of the terms vidhi and arthavada. 
He quotes Jaimini’s sutras frequently and applies them to the in- 
terpretation of Smrti texts at every step. To take only a few 
examples at random, on Manu. VIII. 100 he construes the sūtra of 
Jaimini (VI. 7. 3) forbidding the gift of land in the Visvajit as 
referring to the whole of the earth. On Manu. II. 107 he refers to 
the sütra of Jaimini (IV. 3. 5) and to the ratrisattra-nyaya (IV. 3. 
17-19). On Manu. I. 84 he says that samwatsara means ‘ a day ° in 
a long sattra (for which vide Jaimini VI. 7. 31-40). On If. 23 he 
refers to the vidhivannigadádhikarana (I. 2. 19-20). On II. 29 
he speaks of the sarvasakhapratyaya-nyüya (Jaimini II. 4. 8-32) 
and applies it to Smrtis. On the same verse he refers to the gra- 
haikatva-ny&ya (Jaimini III. 1. 13-15). 

He quotes on Manu. I. 19 a verse from Sankhyakarika (prak- 
rter mahàn, etc.) He refers to Vindhyavasa (on Manu. I. 55) as a 
Sankhya, says that he does not admit a subtle interim body (an: 
tarabhavadeha) and explains the latter term.*! This is probably 


` 50 'आस्मन्नपि देशेऽनुपनीतेन सह भोजनादिराचारो नेव धर्मत्वेनेष्यते । 
51 सांख्या अपि केत्रिन्नान्तराभवामेच्छन्ति बिन्ध्यवासप्रभृतयः | 
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taken from Kumarila's words. He repeatedly refers to the Pur- 
ànas and on III. 232 tells us that they were composed by Vyàsa 
and contained accounts of creation, etc. He refers to Brhaspati 
as a writer on Varta (on Manu. VII. 43 and IX. 326) and on VIII. 
285 refers to the works of Brhaspati and Usanas on politics and 
government. Usanas is also mentioned in the comment on Manu. 
VHI.50. On Manu. VII. 43 herefers to Cànakya as a writer on Dan- 
daniti. In numerous places he seems to have drawn upon Kau- 
tilya’s work. For example, on Manu. VII. 54 he mentions the test - 
ing of ministers by Upadhas. On Manu. VII. 155 in interpreting 
'pancavarga' as ‘ kapatika, udasthita, grhapatika, vaidehika 
and tapasavyanjana ` he explains these terms almost in the words 
of Kautilya (I, chap. 2). Vide also the quotations on Manu. VII. 
61, 81, 78 and 148. 

Bühler at first took the remark (on Manu. XII. 19) about Säri- 
raka’ as referring to Sankara's bhasya on the Vedantasitra, but 
later on changed his opinion (S.B.E. Vol. 25, p. exxr1) and held that 
it probably implies a reference to the Sàriraka sütras. Bühler 
does not seem to be right. The words ‘ yatheha-raja . . . apaiti 
are a summary of Sankara's bhasya on Vedantasitra II. 1 
and 11.3.42. In another place (on Manu. 11.83) Medhatithi refers 
to the Upanisadbhàsya on Chandogya II. 23. 4 and tells us that the 
Upanisad passage has been differently explained in the bhasya. 
Sankara does explain that passage differently. But this is not alls 
In various other places Medhatithi appears to be referring to the 
bhasya of Sankara on the Vedántasütras. In his comment on 
Manu. 1. 7 he gives several theories and places the Advaitadargana 
as the last and refersto the vivartavada and the well-known example 
of the sea and its waves. On I. 80 he appears to refer to Sankara 
bhasya on the sūtra ‘lokavat tu lilakaivalyam ` (Vedàntasütra IT. 
1. 33).53 He, however, seems to have favoured the position that 
the attainment of the highest brahma called moksa is due not to 
mere correct knowledge, but to the combination (samuccaya) of 


e 
to 


'अन्तराभवदेहस्तु नेष्यते विन्थ्यवासिना | 
3 लीलयापि कौतुकेनापि लोके राजादीनां भवृत्तिद्रयते इति ama मेधातिथि ; 
यथालोके कस्यचिदांतेषणस्य राज्ञो ... लीलारूपाः प्रवृत्तयो भवन्ति ete. —AT ETAT. 


e 
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knowledge and Karma’ (vide his remarks on Manu. XII. 87, 90. 
and VI. 32, 74-75). 

: He gives at least three interpretations of the verse of Yàj, 
about twenty years' possession (II. 24), none of which agrees exactly 
with that of Visvarüpa. His work is a mine of information on all 
sorts of topics, but considerations of space forbid any further pur- 
suit of this matter. 

As Medhatithi quotes Kumarila and also refers to Sankara and 
as M. looks upon him as a writer of established reputation, Medha- 
tithiis later than 825 A.D. and earlier than 1000 A.D. and probably 
flourished between 825 and 900 A.D. This conclusion is some- 
what strengthened by the fact that though he names Asahaya, he 
does not refer to Visvarüpa or Bharuci or Srikara and therefore 
could not have flourished much later than Visvartipa. If by Misra 
in his comment 5 on Manu. XII. 118 he refers to Vacaspatimisra, 
author of the Bhamati and other works, then his date will be some- 
where after 850 A.D. 

DHARESVARA. 


M. says (on Yaj. II. 135) that Dharesvara tries to reconcile 
the conflicting texts about the right of the widow to succeed to the 
estate of her deceased husband by saying that she succeeds if her 
sonless husband was separate and if she is willing to submit to 
Niyoga. M. on the same verse says that Dharesvara relying on 
Manu 9.217 placed the paternal grandmother immediately after 
the mother and before the father. On Yaj. IIL. 24 M. says that 
certain texts of Rsyasrnga and others about impurity on death 
were. not accepted as authoritative by Dharesvara, Visvarupa 
and Medhatithi. The Smrticandrika 5* (II, p. 294) quotes a verse 
from the Sangrahakara which asserts the same views about the 
widow's rights as those of Dháresvara and says that the position 
of Dharesvara was controverted by Visvarupa. The Sarasvati- 


` 54 अतश्च ब्रह्मनिष्ठारणपि येदाभ्यासांदीन्यनुटेयानि | यस्य यस्य कमन्यासः श्रूयते स पष्ठ 
ब्याख्यात:--मेधातिथि on Manu. XII. 87; इदे तु ज्ञानकर्मणाः समुञ्चयान्मोक्ष इति शोकद्वय 
qme मेधातिथि on Manu. VI. 74-75. 
56 प्रमाणान्तराणामापे एकत्वप्रतिपादनपरत्वादेव ग्राहिण: प्रत्यक्षर्य मिश्रैः कृत एव छेश:। 
66 तथा संग्रहकारः | WAT प्रविभत्तेषु संसष्टेप्यसत्सु च । गु१।देशान्नियोगस्था पत्नी 
धत्तमन्नाप्युयात्‌ ॥ 
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vilasa (para. 576 and 593) says, just as M. does, that Dháresvara 
preferred the paternal grandmother to the father. The Haralata 
(p. 117) makes the remark (similar to that of M. on Yaj. IT. 24) 
that Bhojadeva, Visvarupa, Govindaraja and the Kamadhenu 
did not cite certain texts as Jatikarna’s and that therefore the 
latter were not authoritative 

That Dhàreávara is to be identified with Bhojadeva vt Dhara, 
perhaps the most famous Indian prince as a patron of learned men. 
follows from several considerations. The Dayabhaga cites Bhoja- 
deva and Dharesvara without making any distinction between the 
two. Some views that are ascribed in one work to Dharesvara 
are ascribed to Bhojadeva by another. The Vivadatandava of 
Kamalakara ascribes to Bhojadeva the same views as to the widow’s 
rights that are ascribed to Dharegvara by M. Besides, works on 
numerous branches of knowledge were composed by (or in the name 
of) Bhoja, king of Dhara. MSS. of the Rajamartanda (commen- 
tary on the Yogasütra) have colophons saying that the work was 
composed by Dhàres$vara Bhojaraja. The introductory fourth 
verse of that work says that Bhoja composed (beside that work) 
a work on grammar and on Vaidyaka. He wrote an: astronomical 
work (called Rajamrganka) and two works on poetics, the Saras- 
vatikanthabharana and the Srngaraprakasa. 

Dharegvara is styled Acarya by the M. (on ४६]. III. 24) and 
Süri by the Smrticandrika (IT, p. 257). 

Bhoja of Dhara reigned according to the Bhojaprabandha 
for 55 years. There are two certain dates of his. Oneis his grant. 
dated Samvat 1078 (1021-22 A.D.). See Ind. Ant. vol. 6, p. 53 
His astronomical work takes Saka 964 (1042-43 A.D.) as its initial 
date. His uncle Mujija was slain by Tailapa between 994-997 
and Mufija was succeeded by Sindhuraja or Sindhula also styled 
Navasahasáànka. An inscription of Jayasimha the successor of 
.Bhoja is dated Samvat 1112 (1055-56. A.D.). See Ep. Ind. vol. 3, 
pp. 46-50. Therefore Bhoja must have reigned between 1005 and 
1055 A.D. 

"There are some points (besides those mentioned above 
about the widow's right of inheritance and about the grandmother 
sueeeeding before the father) on which M. differs from Dhare$vara. 
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(1) The Viramitrodya tells us (pp. 528 and 536 of Jivananda < 
ed.) that Dharesvara regarded ownership as known only from Sastra. 
while M, holds it to be/aukika. Itis probably due to Dharesvara ४ 
position that M. enters into an elaborate discussion on this point. 

(2) The Smrticandrika”” (IT, p. 295-96), the Sarasvativilàsa 
(para. 555) and the Viramitrodaya (p. 658) say that Dháresvara held. 
like Visvarüpa, that the word ‘duhitarah’ in Yàj. stands for 'putrika' 
in the order of succession ; M. introduces no such distinction. 

On some points Dharesvara and M. agree. 

The Sarasvativilasa (para. 392) tells us that Dharesvara and 
Devasvàmin'? held the same view as that of V. on the verse of 
Manu (9.182 bhratrnam ekajàtanàm), viz., that the verse forbids 
the adoption by the other brothers of strangers when they have a 
nephew. M. expresses this view on Yaj. IT. 132. 

The Smrticandrika (II, p. 266) says that Dharesvara remarked 
about the verse of Manu (IX.112 *jyesthasyà vimsa uddharah `) 
that he does not discuss such texts as people have come to 
absolutely ignore them. M. says the same thing on ४8]. II. 117." 

The Dayabhiga (p. 284) says that Visvarüpa. Jitendriya. 
Bhojadeva and Govindaraja held that the daughter's son succeeds 
after the daughter and this decision must be accepted. The 
order in which the authors are arranged and their known chrono- 
logical position leads one to presume that Visvarupa was probably 
the first jurist to expressly recognize the daughter's son as an 
heir after the daughter. M. holds the same view. 

The Dayabhaga says that Dharesvara explains Yaj. H. 121 
( bhüryà pitamahopatta’) as meaning that when the father effects 
a partition at his will during his lifetime, he has no power to give a 
larger or smaller share to any one as he can do with regard to self- 
acquired property. M. construes it similarly. 


57 एवं सोपपात्तिकीं पत्न्यभावे दुहितृगामितां ब्रवता बृहस्पतिनेव RRITA धनमिति 


विधायकं वचनजातं तत्पुत्रिकाविययमेव न पुनरपुत्रिकादुहिताविषयमिति धारे श्वरटेवस्वामिदेवरातमत 
म्मतितन्त्राभिश्षत्वाभिमानोन्यादकल्पितं निरस्तं वेदितव्यस्‌। 

5७ धारेश्वरदवरवामिनो त॒ विज्ञानयोगिमतानुवर्तिनावेव i 

59 अयं विषमो विभागः शाखद्ष्टस्तथापि लोकविद्विष्टत्वान्नानुडेयः। 

90 तरमा द्रिश्वरूपजितेन्द्रियमोजदेरगोविन्दराजेदुहित्रभावे दौहित्रास्याधिकारो नेरूपित 
आदरणीय: i 
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Somc of the other views ascribed to Dharesvara may be 
noticed here. 

The Vyavaharamàtrkà (p. 284) gives Bhojadeva's explana- 

tion of a verse of Narada (‘sottaro’ nuttaras caiva'). 
' The Smrticandrikà notes (IL, p. 254) that Dhàresvara un- 
derstands “daya” to mean wealth that comes to a man through 
the father and the mother. The Smrtisangraha defines “daya” 
in the same way. 

The Smrticandrikà*! says that Dharesvara discussed in detail 
the point that there is nothing that one can use just as one pleases 
(and that therefore ownership cannot be defined as the power to 
dispose of the subject of ownership at one's sweet will. The 
Smrtisangraha gives a verse of similar import. 

The Smrticandrika (II, p. 301) observes that Dharesvara 
reads the verse of Manu (p. 187) as “yo yo hy anantarah pindat 
and explained 'pindàt' as meaning ‘ sapindat 

Kullüka on Manu. VIII.184 says that four verses of Manu 
(VIII. 181-184) were arranged by Medhatithi and Bhojadeva in one 
way and by Govindarija in another. 

The foregoing resumé of the several views ascribed to Dhàres- 
vara by comparatively early writers makes it clear that Dhares- 
vara composed some work on the several branches of Dharma 
(such as vyavahara, daya, sraddha, asauca, etc.) Whether his 
work was a commentary like that of Visvaripa or M. or whether 
it was an independent work or whether he wrote two works (as on 
Poetics) it is difficult to say. In one place the Smrticandrika 
(II, p. 302) says that Smrtisangraha follows Dharesvara’s views 
Probably nothing more is meant than this that they held identical 
views. It appears that Bhoja's work on Dharmasastra was called 
Rajamartanda. In the Suddhi-Kaumudi (B.I. edition) of Govinda 
nanda (wherein intercalary months from Saka 1400 to 1457 are 
examined thereby showing the period when the author lived) a 
verse is cited as occurring in the Rajamartanda of Bhojaraja about 

ràddha.9? 


61 यथेष्टावानियोज्ये किमपि नास्ति। प्रपाञ्चतं Yaaro । 
62 अत एव राजमातेण्डे भोजराज: । श्राद्वविष्ने समुप्तन्रे मृतस्यावादिते दिने। अमावास्यां 


प्रकुर्वीत बदन्त्येके मनीषिणः ॥ 


SYNTHETICISM IN INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY. 
Bv JAMSHEDJI M. UNVALA, PH.D. 
(Read on 6th August 1925.) 


THE INTERESTING subject of Indian iconography is very wide 
inits scope. It borders upon two important branches of study, the 
study of sculptural art and the study of religion. It is to be divided 
from the standpoint of religion into Buddhist, Jaina and Brahminic 
iconographies. The earliest works of the Indian sculptural art date 
as far back as the early centuries of Buddhism. The Gandhara or 
the Graeco-Buddhist period—about the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, when the hellenized Indo-Scythians settled on the 
north-western frontier of India—has produced some wonderful 
pieces of sculptures. These Indo-Scythians, who were also called 
Kushanas by their tribal name, were Buddhists. Kanishka, the 
founder of their dynasty, is reckoned as one of the champions of 
Buddhism. I shall pass over Buddhist iconography in this paper 
with the following two remarks, that it bears a pronounced Hellenic 
influence and that from the very nature of Buddhism it does not 
show those synthetic traits, which are peculiar to Brahminic icono- ` 
graphy. It must be said that I use the word “ Brahminic" not in a 
restricted sense, thereby meaning “ pertaining to the votaries of 
Brahman,” butin a very broad sense, especially thereby distinguish- 
ing it from Buddhist and Jaina iconographies. Further, I shall 
try to treat, or speaking more correctly, only to point out in this 
paper, a peculiar feature of Brahminic iconography, viz., its synthetic 
feature, which is to my knowledge omitted in books pertaining to 
this subject. Prof. Macdonell has dealt with this subject chiefly 
from the historical standpoint in 8 paper entitled “The Develop- 
ment of early Hindu Iconography ” in J RAS. 1916, pp. 125-30. 

Very often Europeans use the words bizarre, curious, peculiar, 
etc., while criticizing Indian art, especially Indian idols. This 
is the opinion not only of laymen, but also of those initiated in the 
study of art. These Europeans are perfectly right in their criti- 
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cism, but it seems that they have hardly investigated the causes of 
this bizarre character, this curiousness and this peculiarity of Indian 
iconographical art. 

Just as in ancient Egypt, in Assvria and Babylonia, in ancient 
Persia, in ancient Greece and Rome. and in the Christian world, 
especially the mediaeval one, so also in ancient India arts and most 
of the sciences are the outcome of religious beliefs. As it came to 
be believed that only those offerings and sacrifices that are per- 
formed at a certain fixed time are accepted by gods, the movements 
of the Sun and the Moon, and of other heavenly bodies were minutely 
studied and noted down by priests in order to avoid the untimely 
performance of sacrifices, which would be rather injurious in their 
effects than help-giving. These studies gave rise to astronomy and 
‘consequently to astrology. -Not only should the time of sacrifices 
be precise, but also the place where they are performed, the altar 
should be exactly measured out, and the edifices which encircle 
this altar, the temple, should be mathematically constructed. Thus 
arose the science of geometry and mathematics. Similarly. music 
tried to imitate the harmony of the spheres, and as it formed an 
essential part of the Jewish and, later on, of the Christian service, it 
was developed very early. The same is the case with drama, which 
has originated from the representations of the heroic feats and 
romances of the deified national heroes on the stage, as in case of 
the Greek and ancient Indian dramas, or from the miracle and 
passion plays of the middle ages, as in the case of modern European 
dramas. Even at present the modern Indian drama draws its 
material from heroic narratives. Similarly, when anthropomor- 
phous traits were attributed to gods, chiefly through the primitive 
conception of religion, we have the introduction of the idols or images 
of gods, and as mostly all primitive society is based on the patriar- 
chal system, the same system is attributed to the whole of the 
pantheon. We have not only gods and goddesses, but their celestial 
families and descendants. Among many and various attributes 
attached to gods are the manly vigour and prowess, and the perfect 
symmetry and beauty of the bodily form. Consequently, the heroes 
of the ancient Indians are considered to be the incarnations of gods 
and their consorts the incarnations of goddesses during their 
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life-time, and never cease to be considered as gods and goddesses 
even after their death, whereas all the national heroes of the ancient 
Greeks are deified only after their death. It is interesting to note 
that Antiochus II of Syria entitled himself Theos or god. This 
title was first borrowed by the Parthian king Mithridates II and his 
example was imitated by some of his successors. Thermusa, the 
queen of Phraates IV of Parthia, adopts the title Thea Ourania, t.e., 
"the celestial goddess ". This presumptuous title was modified 
later on, and the Perside satraps and their successors the Sasanian 
kings called themselves “sons of God” or “of divine descent ". 
‘These titles were still more modified and we find them at present 
represented by the expression dei gratia or “by divine grace" onthe 
coins of some of the monarchs of Europe. This de? gratia reminds 
us of the expression “by the will of Auramazdà " of the inscrip- 
tions of Darius the Great. The anthropomorphous traits are not 
suppressed even in monotheistic religions like Zoroastrianism, Juda- 
ism and Christianity, but they are elevated in conformity with the 
spirit of these religions. Instead of depicting their god and his 
retinue in palpable idols, they place them in the elevated sphere of 
imagination. The products of the poetic imagination of the authors 
of the Gathas and the later Avesta must be viewed in this light, 
especially the beautiful descriptions of Mithra, Tishtrya, Anahita 
and others in the Yasht literature. The mind of man is prone to 
analogies. It tries to depict in word, idol or picture the supernatural 
not only in worldly colours, but in colours familiar to it. Thus, 
for example, in a very rich edition of the Ethiopian version of the 
“Bible published under the auspices of the Trustees of the British 
Museum there are very beautiful miniatures illustrating the lives 
of the Virgin Mary, Christ and other holy personages of the New 
Testament. What is most remarkable about these miniatures is 
that all these personages have the black colour of the skin and the 
features of the Ethiopic type. Similar is the case with the Armenian 
Bible. What a treasure of anthropology and ethnology lies buried, 
and mostly as yet unexcavated and unstudied, in the beautiful des- 
criptions of the sacred scriptures of the Hindus, particularly in the 
equally sacred epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, in the 
architectural and sculptural monuments and in the numismatic 
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relies so abundant in India! It is interesting to note that the his- 
tory, manners and customs, and religion of the Parthians, who. 
could, in the opinion of the well-known historians like Mommsen 
and Rawlinson, claim by right of arms an equal share in the domi-. 
nions of the then world known to the Romans and whom they feared 
as mightv foes, as they did the Teutons and the Britons, can be 
scientifically investigated from their numismatic relics. 

The ancient classical peoples, the Greeks and the Romans, did 
not content themselves with depicting their gods and goddesses. 
‘and heroes in poetic words, but set up their palpable idols in temples 
and had copies of these idols even in their houses. The Greek and 
the Roman pantheon, or better let us say the classical pantheon, 
is not as rich in the list of gods as the Hindu pantheon. I use the 
expression classical pantheon, because the Greek and Roman gods, 
and goddesses do not differ from one another; they are the same 
gods and goddesses, only their names differ according to the res- 
pective languages, viz., Zeus and Jupiter, Selene and Luna, Artemis. 
and Diana, Nike and Fortuna, and others. Again, only some of the 
representatives of the classical pantheon are represented in idols, 
mostly in one and the same stereotyped form. If there are two. 
different idols of the same god or goddess, the difference exists only 
in the technique of the particular sculptor or the particular city, 
the main features, the main traits of the idol remain unchanged. 
Mostly the postures make this difference. But more than one 
posture of the same god or goddess is never translated into one 
idol, lest the artistic beauty, which lies in the perfection of form, 
may be marred. Thus we find that sculptors of ancient Greece 
and Rome had for the statues of gods and goddesses as models 
those Greeks and Romans, who were considered to be the perfec- 
tion of masculine and feminine beauty. The Greek and Roman 
sculptors translated into stone only one aspect of a particular deity 
at atime. The perfect and deep veneration, which they entertained 
for a deity, is to be deduced from the extreme care and artistic 
labour, which they bestowed upon the working out of the statue 
ofthedeity. Thestatue must represent the perfection of the human 
bodily form and the perfection of beauty, for perfection is one of 
the attributes of the deity. It is no wonder, therefore, if Praxiteles, 
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“the famous sculptor of ancient Greece, considered the goddess 
Aphrodite, the Greek Venus, as a woman deified for her beauty. 
His Dionysos represents, on the other hand, the perfect masculine 
beauty. ] 

“The drawback of the Hindu sculptural art was not mainly 
“due to the incompetence of the Hindus in this art. An accusation 
of incompetency against them is definitely refuted by the wonderful 
edifices with which the Hindu architects and sculptors have covered 
India under the bidding of the priest or the king, which are remark- 
able more for the gigantic labour and the minute and endless elabora- 
tion which they display, than for any lofty intellectual conception 
or any design of a creative mind. And among the thousands ol 
graceful, pleasing and natural figures and faces of men and women 
which simple observation of nature taught the artisan to copy in 
stone in every temple and porch we shall seek in vain for that high 
order of intellectual conception which marks the marbles of Greece 
and Rome. A Phidias and a Michael Angelo were impossible in 
India". Thus Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt has expressed his opinion 
on Hindu architectural and sculptural art in his History of Civilisa- 
tion in Ancient India, vol. II, p. 238. It must here be noted that 
the Hindu sculptors wrote down as it were the impressions left on 
their memory on stone and wood, and the use of models was unlike 
the Greeks quite unknown to them. Even to the present dav the 
Hindu sculptors, especially those belonging to the traditional school, 
do not make use of models. I have seen in Bombay these unknown 
Indian artists chiselling from memory idols of Sarasvati, Ganesa 
and other Hindu deities, which are exquisite works of art. Still 
it must not be forgotten that as these sculptors generally belong 
to the artisan class (or caste), there 1s always a uniformity of design 
in their works, particularly a uniformity of lines and curves, which 
have come down to them traditionally from the father to the son. 
One cannot but say that the idols are always stereotyped. Only 
a short visit to the Indian rooms of the Musée Guimet of Paris. to 
the British Museum, and to the ethnological museums of Berlin, 
‘Copenhagen and Munich will suffice to convince one on this point. 
Again this stereotyping has been greatly aided by the conservative 
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spirit of the Hindus. Any deviation from the traditional is of 
course not tolerated. 

As was said above, the drawback of the Hindu sculptural art 
was not mainly due to the incompetency of the Hindus in this art. 
But this art was handicapped by the attempt of the Hindu sculptors. 
to represent all the different aspects and activities that are mytholo- 
gically attributed to a deity in one stone figure only. Thus we have- 
in the Hindu sculptures and in frescos and façades of temples and 

_ other places mythological stories completely depicted in stone. 
Here, therefore, every idea of proportion, harmony and of aesthetics. 
in art is naturally out of the question. 

Now I shall try to draw a line of demarcation in the specimens 
of known and published Hindu sculptures. Broadly speaking, 
they may be separated into three groups, the first group comprising; 
sculptures representing abnormalities and monstrosities, the second. 
comprising those representing abnormalities only, and the third 
comprising a group or groups of sculptures depicting some events. 
mythologically placed in the life of a deity. Strictly speaking; 
the third group comprises sculptures, which can also be classed in 
the first and the second groups. Thus in the first group the idols 
of Visnu in his incarnations of Narasimha, Varāha, Matsya and 
Kürma are to be placed. Here Visnu is represented in a human body, 
but with the heads of a lion and a boar, and with the lower part 
of the body that of a fish and a tortoise respectively, and mostly 
with more than one pair of arms. The idols of the (three-eyed 
standing) Ganesa (Exhibit no. 514 of Copenhagen) and of Hanu- 
màn, and of mythological beings like the Garuda (half eagle and. 
half man), fall also in the same group. Further, a small idol of 
Visnu in the plurality of his avataras, which belonged once to the 
great chariot of Visnu of Seringapatam, but is at present exhibited. 
in the Musée Guimet, is very interesting. Visnu is represented 
in it in 8 human body, with four heads, in the middle that of a lion, 
and on its right and left heads of boars, while the fourth head cannot 
be made out. He has four pairs of arms, but two feet only. Com- 
paring these idols with those of the Triton, Typhon, Centaurs, 
Satyrs, Pans and Harpies of the Greeks, I find them monstrous. 
in design and in some respect awe-inspiring, as in the case of the 
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six-handed man-lion tearing open the body of the demon Hiranya- 
Kasipu. They are described in the catalogue of the Musée Guimet, 
as those of Visnu as half-man. half-lion, etc., but this description is 
of course not exact. Visnu always remains in the imagination of 
the Hindu sculptor in his human form ; the incarnation of the god 
in thé man-lion, boar, etc., is only expressed by the addition of the 
corresponding animal head. Except for the idea of the feats of 
this deity, which the idol inspires into us, there is nothing artistic: 
in them, which can appeal to us. On the contrary, the above- 
mentioned Greek idols of the Centaurs, Satyrs and Pans are exquisite 
in their designs as a whole and also in parts. A Centaur is represent- 
ed as half-man and half-horse. from head to waist man and except. 
. the neck and the head has the whole body of a horse. He fights. 
with his hands like a man, and trots and runs like a horse. It seems 
that the horses and riders of Asia Minor, with whom the Greek 
settlers had to fight, were placed in the sphere of mythology as 
Centaurs by these Greeks, as they had no notion of horses and their 
use as riding animals. The Satyrs and Pans are forest-gods and 
gods of shepherds, and consequently they are represented from head 
to waist as men and from waist to feet as goats. The head is always 
adorned with goat’s horns. The Typhon (on the Acropolis in 
Athens) is an opponent of Zeus. He has three busts of bearded 
men and from waist downwards a serpent's body with many coils. 
I repeat that all these Greek idols of mythological beings are, if 
we set aside the question of abnormalities, nicely worked out and 
do not appear to us as monstrous. A peculiar feature of this first 
group of Hindu idols is that the gods have always their human 
bodies and their heads only differ according to their particular 
incarnation or attribute, whereas in the Greek idols the upper half of 
the idol is always human and thelower half represents some animal. 
In connection with the ten incarnations of Visnu it must be remarked 
that in the Yasht literature of the Zoroastrians the Yazat Bahram, 
the deity presiding over victory, appears in ten different forms, as 
wind, bull, horse, male camel, boar, youth of fifteen years, eagle, 
ram, he-goat and warrior. Similarly Tishtrya, the deity presiding 
over rain, fights with the demon of drought in the shape of a horse. 
We have here again exact descriptions of the forms, in which these 
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deities help men, but they are always restricted to the sphere of 
“poetic imagination and never translated into idols. 

All those idols, which show abnormalities, fall in the second 
group of Hindu idols. These abnormalities consist mainly in the 
plurality of limbs, especially that of arms and hands. and very rarelv 
of heads. The idols of the six-headed Karttikeya. Trimürti, Agni, 
Brahman, Ravana and others have the plurality of heads, whereas 
nearly all Hindu idols have the plurality of arms and hands. The 
Trilocana avatara of Mahadeva or Siva is represented in an idol with 
three eyes, the third one being in the middle of the forehead. These 
idols show a great weakness of the Hindu sculptural art from the 
artistic standpoint. But as I havesaid above, this art was handi- 
capped by the attempts of the Hindu sculptors to represent all 
the different aspects and activities, that are mythologically attri- 
buted to a deity in one stone figure only. We have three heads, 
in the idol of the Trimürti representing Brahman, Visnu and 
Siva, and of course with three pairs of arms, but only one pair of 
feet. Agniin anidol of the Musée Guimet has two heads, showing his 
two aspects, domestic fire and sacrificial fire ; he has four hands. in 
two of which he holds fans for strengthening the fire. But ina modern 
painting of the Mathura school he is represented as a corpulent man,' 
red in colour with two faces and eyes, eye-brows and hair of a reddish 
tawny hue. He has three legs and seven arms. He rides a ram 
and has that animal emblazoned on his banner. From his mouth 
forked tongues or flames issue, by means of which he licks up butter 
used in sacrifices. These characteristics have each and all special 
significance. (The Gods of India by Rev. E. O. Martin, London; 
1914). Brahman has five heads in one idol, before the fifth was cut 
off by Siva, whereas in another he has three heads. Ravana has 
in a painting ten heads and ten pairs of arms and hands. Laksmi 
has five heads and five pairs of arms. Even the Naga, called Sesa, 
Adi or Ananta, on whose coils Visnu has his ordinary seat, has five 
heads. Similarly the Naga, who protects theinfant Krsna is many- 
headed. Again, the chariot of the god Sürya is drawn by a five- 
headed horse. These abnormalities in the plurality of limbs never 
extend to feet, except in the case of Agni, who hasthreelegs. These 
gods and goddesses have only one pair of legs and are represented 
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either in a standing or a sitting posture. Some movements of the 
legs are very seldom attributed to deities in idols. If there is 810. 
the god is represented dancing. There is a marvellous piece of the 
Hindu seulptural art in the Musée Guimet, a bronze figure of Siva 
dancing. He stands on his right foot in a dancing posture, whereas 
the left is raised in the air and kept nearly parallel to his outstretched 


.left arm. His hairi: flowing and quite ruffled, from which Ganga 


is shown emerging. The four-headed Durga and Siva-Bhairava 
(Exhibits no. 511, 510 of Copenhagen) are also represented dancing. 
Another curious idol is of wood and belonged originally to the chariot 
of Visnu. Itrepresents the godin theincarnatión of Vamana stand- 
ing on one foot placed onthe earth, while the other is raised to 
the extremity of his head and touches heaven. It is not at all 


- difficult to explain the preponderance of the plurality of arms of 
_the Hindu idols. The sculptor gives a deity in every hand some 


object or weapon, which is peculiar to him, or which shows us the 
particular action performed by him with these objects. It is for 
the most part with hands that he performs tne deeds mythologi- 
cally attributed to him, but neither with the head nor with the 
feet ; the hands are, therefore, multiplied in his idols and not the 
head or the feet. If the heads of an idol are more than one, thev 
represent the different aspects of the deity, as is clear in the case 
of Agni. Even in the case of Trimurti we have ultimately the same 
deity, represented in his three different aspects, those of the Creator. 
the Preserver and the Destroyer. It is most probably through 
Hindu influence that two pairs of arms are given to Avalokitesvara. 
as we see in a Tibetan idol of the Musée Guimet. Further, eleven- 
headed idols of this deity in a standing posture are very frequent 
in Nepal, Tibet and Japan. Prof. Gruenwedel writes in his Buddhist 
Art in India about these idols as follows: “ They occur also at an 
early date in the Kanheri Buddhist cave temples, as well as among 
the ruins of Nakon Thom in Kambodia. In this form he is repre- 
-sented with four or more arms,—with the upper right hand he holds 
up a rosary, and with the left a long-stemmed lotus-flower. The 
uppermost head is that of Amitabha, who is represented as his spiri- 
tual origin—the others are arranged above one another, in threes, as 
in, the Hindu Trimürti, and either the lowest head is single or the 
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tenth counting upwards.” (Op. cit. translated by Agnes 0. Gibson, 
London, 1901). The head of Janus Bifrons or the double-faced 
Janus, one of the Italic deities, alone gives us a parallel to the second 

group of Hindu idols treated above. His bust is double-faced, one 
facein front and one behind. He enjoyed a temple in Rome, whose 

doors were left open during war and closed in peaceful times. There 
is a very interesting figure of Mercury, the Greek Hermes, in a relief 

on a silver vase of Neuwied in Germany. He is the messenger of. 
the gods and carries as insignia of his office a caduceus. Heis also. 
the god of trade and commerce. As such he has always a bag full 

of money. As the god protecting flocks, he is always accompanied 

in sculptures by a ram, He is represented in the relief in question 

as 2 youth carrying in his right hand a bag full of money and in 

the left 8 caduceus. A ram is standing on his right, and a cock is. 
perching on a small pillar on hisleft. Thus we have here the repre- 

sentation of Mercury in his three aspects, those of a merchant, a. 
shepherd and the messenger of the gods. An Indian sculptor would 

have translated the same motive in an idol of the god with three. 
pairs of arms showing his three different aspects. 


Those sculptures which show a group of idols of gods and god- 
desses, or which represent an event mythologically placed in the 
life of a particular deity, must be placed 1n the third group of Indian 
sculptures. We have generally an idol of a god with his consort 
sitting on his lap, as in the case of the man-lion and his consort, 
and of Siva and Párvati. The famous ancient holy chariot of 
Karikal represents scenes in the lives of Krsna and Visnu, e.g., the 
infant Krsna protected by the serpent Adisesa, and Krsna the 
herdsman guarding his herds like Apollo and playing his. 
flute. A highly artistic and exquisitely worked out specimen of 
the Hindu sculptural art is an ivory group of the modern Hindu 
school, exhibited in the Musée Guimet. It represents Durga vic- 
torious over Mahisdsura. She has five pairs of arms, in each of 
which she is holding one of the following objects, a disk, a harpoon, 
a trident, a sabre, an arrow, a bow, a shield, a lance, a bell, and a 
poignard. She wears a crown of feathers. One of her feet is placed 
on the tiger, her riding animal, whereas the other rests on the ground. 
Two women are standing on her left and right hands. The tiger 
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attacks the Mahisasura, who emerges in a human form from the 
body of a buffalo, whose head is cut off and lies on the ground. 
Ganesa is sitting on his rat in the foreground on the right, whereas. 
on the left Skanda is riding a peacock, The group as a whole is 
extremely fine, and all figures are proportional. Wedo not notice 
‘here that want of proportion. which characterizes the groups of 
Hindu sculptures. This want of proportion is not arbitrary, but 
clearly motived. The whole interest of the sculptor is centred in 
the chief central figure. in the deity, whom he wants to glorify in 
his work ; the minor figures, whether human or animal, are only 
the means to his end. They are, therefore, always very small in 
size, mostly in the proportion of a giant to a dwarf, e.g., in the idol 
of Vamana. the gods in heaven are sculptured even smaller than 
the dwarfs in comparison to the deity. The idols of Bhavani with 
the child, of Sürya standing on a lotus and Krsna riding on an ele- 
phant made of statuettes of nine Gopis fall in the last group of 
Hindu sculptures. From the artistic standpoint, they are worthless. 
as à whole. and they cannot be compared to the marvellous groups 
of Greek sculptures, which have their triumph in the Laokoon group 
of the Vatican in Rome. But in order to do justice to the Hindu 
sculptors the groups of the Hindu sculptures must be judged and 
criticised in parts.. Then they can stand comparison not.only with 
the classical, but also with modern sculptures. They are unsur- 
passable in some respects in their infinity of motives and designs. 
“In India the countless temples of gods are sculptured," says Mr. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt in Vol. II of his work quoted above, 
p. 239, “not only with the images of gods and goddesses, but with 
a representation of the whole universe, animate and inanimate ;. 
of men and women in their daily occupations, their wars, triumphs, 
and processions, of aerial and imaginary beings, Gandharvas and 
Apsaras. and the dancing girls; of horses, snakes, birds, elephants. 
and lions; of trees and creepers of various kinds; of all that the 
sculptor could think of and his art could depict." An interesting 
parallel to the frescos and fagades of Indian temples is to be found 
in the wooden carvings on the façades of the minster of Ulm in 
Wuertemberg, Germany, an architectural work of the fourteenth 
century. These carvings depict the whole life and doings of Christ. 
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from his birth to his crucifixion, a copy of the Holy Bible, perhaps 
for those who could not read it.. Again, we have the chief events 
of the New Testament in the wooden carvings and sculptures in 
the Notre Dame de Paris, àn architectural work of the twelfth 
century, and in the Sainte Chapelle, a work of the thirteenth century 
near the Palais de la Justice of Paris. In the church of Ringsted 
in Danemark, built about the twelfth century, there are twenty- 
six important scenes, thirteen from the Old and thirteen from the 
New Testament, carved in wood over the monks' prayer-benches. 
Moreover, in the sculptures and carvings on the left portal of the 
Notre Dame de Paris scenes from the Christian heaven and hell 
are depicted. As in the middle ages learning was not universally 
spread among the people as at present in Europe, these sculpturés 
helped undoubtedly to spread among them the teaching of the New 
"Testament. Still more so is the case in India, where the peoples 
who are for the most part uneducated, are even at present kept 
in touch with their Puranas, and the great epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, by means of the recital of the Kathas in temples 
and even in private houses. Thus these peculiar, abnormal and 
monstrous sculptures and groups of sculptures recall at sight to 
those educated in the mythology of their religion by means of the 
Kathas, which they have often heard. These sculptures have for 
them, so to say, life and speak to their very hearts. 

Finally, in connection with the subject of syntheticism in Indian 
iconography it is interesting to note the entire absence of syntheti- 
cism in the idols depicted on the coins of the Indo-Scythian kings, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, who ruled in Kabul and the 
north of -India somewhere about 78-150 A.D. This is due most 
probably to the Hellenic influence, under which they worked like 
nearly all other nations of Western Asia. Not only do we find on 
their coins the idols and names in Greek characters of the Zoroas- 
trian deities, Mithra, Atar, Vata, Verethraghna, Mah, Farrah. 
Vanant and Aurvataspa, but also those of Skanda Kumara, the 
Hindu god of war, and of Buddha Sakya, the founder of Buddhism. 

To sum up my paper very briefly : while studying and critici- 
zing the Hindu sculptural art, we should not lose sight of the fact 
ihat the Hindu sculptures generally represent the plurality either 
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of the aspects or of the activities of a deity, and sometimes even both 
in one and the same sculpture ; and that in the groups of sculptures. 
the sculptor wanted to draw our exclusive attention to one chief 
central figure, while the minor figüres were only means to his end— 
the glorification of the central figure; and lastly that in order to 
understand the tales which these sculptors have to relate to us, we 
must have a good knowledge of the Hindu mythology. 


August 1925. 


PANCAMAHASABDA IN THE RAJATARANGINI 
By Dr. S. KRISHNASVAMI AIYANGAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 


(Communicated by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar.) 


THE SANSKRIT TERM Pañcamahāśabda translates literally 
into “the five great sounds”. Sanskrit dictionaries, however, 
do not seem to give the compound word, nor do they indicate that 
a separate compound like this exists with a distinct meaning of 
its own. Dictionaries of the Tamil and Kannada languages give 
the term and the meaning, each in its own characteristic way. 
Both the Tamil Nighantus, Divakaram and Pingalandai, the older 
ones among those extant, give the five sounds as under, according 
to the manner in which, and the material by means of which, the 
sound is produced ; these latter are (1) tol (leather), (2) tulai (hole 
or orifice), (3) narambu (strings, metalic or cat-gut), (4) kañjanai 
(bronze), and (5) padal (vocal musie). This is according to Diva- 
karam, the oldest Tamil Nighantu. Pingalandai differs from this 
only in regard to item 4, which it gives in the form kañjam, and 
which is almost the same word as the other. These materials 
serve to make various musical sounds, and these last fall into five 
classes in consequence, according to their origin. 

In Kannada, however, the term Paficavadya is a living ex- 
pression, and has a ludicrous application in ordinary parlance, 
where one is said to ply the five instruments in urging a jaded 
pony to move on: digging with both heels, pulling the reins with 
the left hand, whipping it with the right, and urging it on by the 
use of the tongue. This gives unmistakable indication of 
the number five, and the different character of the sounds. 
Rev. Kittel’s Kannada Dictionary takes the term Paficamahavadya, 
and gives, as its synonyms, Paficamahasabda, Pajicavisaravadya 
and Paücoruvàdya. The meaning given is, on the authority of 

. the work Vivekacintamani, a horn, a tabour. a conch-shell, a 
kettledrum, and a gong. The explanation, on the authority quoted, 
follows the classification given above in the Tamil Nighantus. 
It thus becomes clear that the term Paficamahasabda has the 
recognized meaning of five vadyas or musical instruments which 
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product the five classes of sounds. A combination of these five 
in one form or another constitutes the Indian band, and the term 
when applied to individuals or institutions ordinarily means the 
dignity of using the Indian band. 

In its application the term assumes ordinarily the form 
Samadhigata-paücamahásabda, and this term is commonly used 
in inscriptions found in the Kanarese country. In several of these 
the term is actually used in place of “ Sriman-Maharaj adhiraja 
Paramegvara,”’ thus indicating that it is of almost equal importance 
to the term it supersedes. It is found generally in application 
to Samantas (or feudatories), and continues to be used even after 
the feudatory family had set itself up as an independent ruling 
family. The early Hoysala rulers use the term in their Sasanas, 
and this is applied to Narasimha II, the son of Visnuvardhana.! 

The following eight records among a large number give the 
range and variety of application of the title :— 


Year. Overlord. Title held by, 
or applied to. 
1. A.D. 913 .. Akalavarsa .. Vittarasa, Governor 

(Sorab 88). of Banavase, 

: 12,000. 
2. A.D. 1118 .. Chalukya Vikrama- 

(Shimoga 57). ditya — .. .. Jain Acarya Pra- 
bhacandra Sid- 
dhanta Deva. 

3. A.D. 1031 .. ChalukyaJayasimha. Governor of Santa- 

(Shikarpur 30). lige 1,000. 

4. A.D. 1077 .. Vikramaditya VI. Barmma Deva, Ban- 

(Shikarpur 44). avase 12.000 and 


Santalige 1,000, 
also Mahasena- 
dhipati, Mahapra- 
dhana, Dandana- 
yaka. 
5. AD.1151 .. KadliSringeri Matha Sankaracarya. 
(Shimoga 79). 
1 Ep. Car. vol. 1, pt. 1, Sr. 74. 
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Year, Overlord. Title held by, 
or applied to. 
6. A.D. 1159 .. Bijjala ..  Kalacürya usurper 
(Shikarpur 18). Bijjala himself. 
7. A.D. 1155 is m Visnuvardhana 
(Shimoga 40). Hoysala. 
3. AD. 1122 .. Vikramaditya VI .. Ganga  Permmadi 
(Shimoga 12). Deva; Vikrama- 
ditya himself, ap- 
parently. 


These eight records give the clearest indication that the term 
was applied to those who were entitled to make public appearances 
with the band playing, and include among them at least one 
emperor, two or three kings, a number of feudatories, and two 

' Acaryas, a Brahman and a Jain. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that the term had no reference to any office, but gave a 
mere indication of dignity. That this was actually the case is 
clearly brought home to us in another record, Epigraphia ,Carnatica, 
Mysore, pt. 1, Nanjanagüd 164. This record refers itself to the 
reign of Rajendra I, Gangaikondacola, and provides for the daily 
service at the Siva temple at Nanjanagüd. The text runs:— 
Varsakam ivam Isana Isvaram Udaiyargge Kotta tivari 1, 

datta 3, khandikke 3, palam 6, jayagante 1, pa. 3, kale 3, 

pala 1, agal? pascamahasabdavam trikala bajisuvadakke, etc. 

This means, we shall make annual provision for the playing, 
three times a day, of the great band composed of five sounds for 
which we make a gift of 1 tivari (trumpet ?), 3 datta, 3 khandikke, 
1 jayagante (bell) and 3 kale (horn). It is not a matter of much 
consequence to our purpose what these instruments actually were ; 
but the term Paficamahasabda is here clearly equated with the 
band used for temple service. 1018 further obvious that the number 
was not of the first importance, nor the actual instruments that 
composed the band ; it was merely a band. Perhaps the one essen- 
tial was that the five different methods of producing musical 
sound must be represented. Paficamahasabda in Southern usage, 
therefore, had reference to the dignity of going in public with the 
band playing, whether or not the individual of this dignity held 
a civil or military or even a holy office. 
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Does Kalhana use it in a different sense in the Rajatarangini ? 
"The term actually occurs in stanza 140 of the Fourth Book. In 
regard to this the translator Sir Aurel Stein makes the following 
remarks in a foot-note : 

“ One passage is of interest, as it clearly establishes, at least for 
Kashmir, the significance of the term Pazcamahásabda often met with 
in ancient inscriptions and grants from other parts of India. The term 
has been correctly explained, in the sense indicated by our passage, 
as the five titles commencing with Great, by Professors Bühler, Kiel- 
horn, Mr. Fleet and others; compare Indian Antiquary, IV, pp. 106, 
180, 204; XIII, 134. Another explanation, first suggested by Sir 
W. Elliot, Indian Antiquary, V, 251, would refer the term to the pri- 
vilege of using certain musical instruments conferred on vassels as a 
mark of honour. The number five is supposed to be connected with 
the beating of these instruments five times a day, or to relate to five 
"different instruments used for this purpose. The evidence adduced 
lc. and Ind. Ant. XII, p. 95, XIV, p. 202, does, however, not appear 
sufficiently old to establish this interpretation as to the original sense 
of the term.” 2 


We have already explained above the significance of *he term 
७8 it occurs in inscriptions of a period not much removed from that 
to which the reference in Kalhana belongs. Kalhana relates the 
history of Lalitaditya-Muktapida’s war against Yasovarman, and 
the treaty that was to have brought the war to a close. Yagovarman 
suffered defeat and was to enter into a treaty with the victor who 
entrusted the commission to his Minister for Foreign Affairs (San- 
dhivigrahin), Mitrasarman. The draft of the treaty composed in 
Yasovarman’s Chancery was brought to Mitrasarman for his appro- 
val, but he took strong exception to the form of the treaty beginning 
with the name of Yasovarman, Muktàpida's name follówing, to the 
disgust of the warworn, and therefore impatient, generals of the 
Kashmir army. Muktàpida approved of his ministers zealous 
loyalty and conferred upon him “ paficamahasabdabhajanam, a 
completely uprooting Yasovarman at the same time. The following 
stanza makes the statement that thenceforward five offices from 
among the eighteen which had long been in existence were raised 
to a higher dignity than these eighteen, and the five higher officers 
were the Mahapratihara (Lord High Chamberlain), Mahasandhi- 


2 Stein, Kalhana's Chronicle of Kashmir, I, p. 133. 
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vigraha (Great Minister for Peace and War), Mahasvagala (Great 
Commander of Horse), Mahabhandagara (Lord High Treasurer). 
and Mahasadhanabhaga (Great Minister for Supply Transport 
and Military Stores). Even kings like the chief of the Sahi 
regarded it not beneath their dignity to accept the directorship. 
of one or other of these departments. 

The question then arises whether, in the context, there is justi- 
fication for the interpretation by Sir Aurel Stein of the term “ parica- 
mahasabdabhajanam,”’ as he has actually done. There is no doubt 
about the last part bhajanam meaning “enjoyment”. What is 
Paiicamahasabda, and what is there in the context to refer to five 
offices beginning with Maha having been conferred upon the indi- 
vidual Mitrasarman ? Thesovereign was pleased at the exhibition 
of zeal for the sovereign's dignity on the part of the minister (San- 
dhivigraha), and conferred upon him as a reward, the dignity of going 
about in public with the band playing. There is nothing more in 
stanza 140 than the addition that Yasovarman was made to suffer 
for the want of tact on the part of his foreign minister. The follow- 
ing stanza states that Muktapida selected five offices from among 
the usual eighteen to raise these to a higher status than the eighteen. 
The next following stanza and a half enumerate the five, and give 
the names with the prefix Maha added. In regard to the second 
of these Kalhana prefixes a sa which refers to a something already 
referred to, and seems to imply that Mitrasarman had been made a. 
Mahasandhivigraha by being given the right to enjoy the Pafica- 
mahàsabda. This creation of the five offices seems to have follow- 
ed as a consequence of the elevation of one minister. The fact 
that these are referred to in the plural in the second half of stanza 
143 seems to give a clear indication that they were held separately 
by separate individuals, and not conjointly by one pluralist. Lali- 
taditya seems to have exercised his own discretion in the choice. 
of the officers for promotion to the higher dignity, as some of those 
thus honoured seem so much out of the common, viz., MahaSvasala. 
and Mahasadhanabhaga. The first of these seems to refer unmis- 
takably to the Commander of the Cavalry, and the other to the 
Director of Military Stores, Transport and Supply, etc. If under 
Harsa the Commander of Elephants, Skandagupta, occupied a posi- 
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tion of privilege, itis possible that a cavalry commander had a similar 
honour under another monarch as a mark of personal esteem. The 
term sadhana occurs in the Ajanta inscription of the Vakataka 
officer Hastibhoja in connection with Prthiviséna I and seems 
to mean something like material of war. Muktapida probably had 
his own reasons for selecting these officers for elevation. That is. 
however not material to our inquiry. Mahasenapati, Mahadan- 
danàyaka and Mahàsandhivigrahin seem the usual officers who had 
this signal mark of the sovereign's esteem. Mahàsamanta and 
Mahàpratihara seem not rare. Even combination of offices does 
not appear to have been rare. All these notwithstanding, the 
question is whether Kalhana's text before us warrants the inter- 
pretation put upon it that Mitrasarman had the honour of holding 
simultaneously the five offices enumerated. The context does not 
appear to warrant it, and the meaning given to Paiicamahàsabda. 
seems forced in the context. 


I should like to invite attention to a note on the subject by 
thelate Dr. Fleet in his volume on Gupta Inscriptions, page 296, 
note 9. The points calling for remark in that note are :— 


1. That Mr. S. P. Pandit pointed out “ that it was usual to 
accept the term as referring to the sounds of five musical 
instruments " 


2. A commentary on Tulasidàss Ramayna gives the same 
explanation, and notes that the five sounds were that of 
tantri (lute), tal (bell, metal drum played with a stick), 
jhanjh (cymbal), nagara (kettle drum), and a wind instru- 
ment. This is in subansttial agreement with the explana- 
tion given above. 

3. It is worthy of remark that the terms paiicamahasabda, 
aSesapaficamahasabda, and asesamahagabda are used 
more or less synonymously. 

4. Among the paramount sovereigns who enjoyed this title 
there were two: (1) Amoghavarsa, and Kakka, with 
dates respectively, Saka 788 and 679. 


3 Varsasatam abhivardhamana-kosn-danda-sadhana-santana-putra- 
pautirinah, A.S.W.I. vol. 4, p. 120, plate II. 
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5. Thereis one instance that Fleet quotes in which it is clearly 
stated that a Mahasamanta was given the paticamahàsabda. 
It occurs in the Devgadh inscription of Bhoja Deva of 
Gwalior dated V. S. 919, where the Mahàsámanta Visnu 
is given the epithet tat-pradatta-paricamahasabda. 

I may add here a few other instances of the occurrence of the 
“term which are likely to throw light upon its meaning :— 

l. Epigraphia Indica, volume 10, No. 14, the Nolamba King 
Mahendradhiraja, circa A.D. 891, is given the attribute 
“ Samadhigata-paficamahasabda ”. 

2. Ibid. No. 19 of Saka 697 contains “ Samadhigata-paficama- 
hasabda-mahasandhivigrahadhikrta-samanta-Srimad-Dal- 
lena”. 

3. Ibid.vol. 4, p.24, ll. 7-9. In this grant of the Eastern Gangas, 
the attribute is ascribed to the whole family of the Gangas, 
and is said to have been obtained through the favour of 
Candramauli Gokarnes$vara of Mahendragiri. The term 
itself occurs amidst others which would positively bar 
the interpretation that it has anything to do with the con- 
ferment of offices; the passage is ''Gokarnasvàminah 
prasadat  samasdditaika-Sankha-bheri-pancamahasabda- 
dhavalacchatra-hema-càmara-vara-vrsabha-làftichana-sam- 
ujjvala-samasta-samrajya,” etc. 


APPENDIX. 
KALHANA’S TEXT. 


Sri-Yasovarmanah sandhau sandhivigrahiko na yat 


nayam niyamanalekhe Mitrasarmasya caksame| 137 
so’bhit sandhi Yasovarma-Lalitàdityayor iti 
likhitenàdi nirdesà danarhatvam vidan prabhoh || 138 


sudirgha-vigrahasantaih sénànibhir asüyitàm 
aucityapeksatam tasya ksitibhrd bahv amanyata || 139 
pritah paticamahàsabda-bhàjanam tam vyadhatta sah 
Yasovarma-nrparn tam tu samülam udapatayat || 140 
aştādaśānām upari prak siddhinarh tadudbhavaih 
karmasthànaih sthitih prapta tatah prabhritipaücabhih || 
d 141 
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mahapratihara pida sa mahasandhivigrahah 
mahasvasalapi mahabhandagaras ca paficamah 142 
mahasadhanabhagas cetyetà yair abhidhah Srutah 
sahimukhyà yésv abhavann adhyaksah prithivibhujah || 
143 
(Kalhana's Rajatarangini, IV, 137-43.) 


TRANSLATION.. 


(137) In the peace with Yasovarman, the form that his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs adopted as proper, Mitrasarman 
declined to tolerate. 

(138) The document beginning “the treaty between Yaśovar- 
man and Lalitaditya ", he remained (convinced) was 
hardly appropriate to his sovereign. 

(139) Though disgusting to the generals, tired of the protracted 
war, this desire for propriety (in Mitrasarman) received 
the approval of the king. 

(140) Pleased, he (the king) bestowed upon him the enjoyment 
of “the five great sounds". King Yasovarman, on 
the contrary, he destroyed “root and branch”. 

(141) Above the -eighteen (departments) of old standing, he 
raised five from among them to a position of a higher 
standing from thenceforward. 

(142) The position of Mahapratihara, that of Mahasandhivigra- 
ha, the Mahàásvasüla and Mahabhandagara ; the fifth, 

(143) Mahàásüdhanabhàga, these names the five were given; 
among which the headship was held (even) by kings 
like the Chief Sahis. | 

August 1925. 


KERALA-NATAKA-CAKRA 
Bv K. RAMA PISHAROTI 
GOVERNMENT ÁRCHJEOLOGIST 


COCHIN STATE 


(Communicated by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar.) 


KERALA is probably the only place in the whole of India where 
‘Sanskrit dramas are staged in the orthodox antiquated fashion : 
and the local temple theatre, where alone such staging is allowed, 
has been the most popular recreation-place for all high caste 
Hindus. The local stage has a long history behind it, going back 
to the days of at least the later Perumals, the Imperial suzerains 
of Kerala. If tradition is to be believed, it reached the acme of 
perfection during the days of the last two of the Perumals, who were 
not only great poets but past masters in the art of histrionics. 
‘Aided by Tholan, their minister and favourite; they are reported 
to have introduced many innovations in the stage practice to 
make the stage more popular and realistic. This tradition is more 
or less confirmed by the opening words of Vyahgya-vyákhy à wherein 
the Imperial dramatist commanded its author “to sit in judgment 
on the stage-merit of his drama which the king himself acted.” 
When it is remembered that the sway of the Perumals was finally 
over at the latest by the end of the eighth century, when it is 
remembered that there is no other tradition of a stage reformation, 
it may readily be conceded that the local Sanskrit stage may justly 
be proud of its antiquity. Add to this the numerous restrictions 
imposed upon the actors and their acting’, the various peculia- 
rities in their get-up and their mode of representation, our stage 
becomes an interesting subject of study not merely to the student 
of the Sanskrit theatre but also to the student of antiquities. A 
thorough study of this ancient theatre of ours deserves to be made 
as early as possible, for it is gradually waning, or more correctly 


1 T. S. S., vol. 2, pp. 2, 3. 
2 The more important of these are given in my paper, “Acting in Kerala,” 
published in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore). 
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has already waned, in popularity. Attempts are being made to 
collect all materials available, but the custodians of these, the 
Cakyars, keep them so jealously that they are not prepared to part 
‘with them even to their intimate friends. And no wonder. Prac- 
tising as they do the most antique of arts, they have not yet come 
within the pale of modern influences. In what follows it is proposed 
to give the names of the various dramas and their Acts which are or 
have been popular on our stage. | 


According to the tradition of the Cakyars the number of Acts 
in which they can train themselves or are trained is seventy-two, 
including one-act dramas and Prahasanas. Excepting a few, they 
have all been identified and they are the following:— 


1. Subhadrà-Dhanamjaya. 3. Nagananda. 
2. Tapati-samvarana. . 4. Mahanataka. 


(The different Acts of these four dramas, Nos. 1-4, have no special names. 
At least I have not yet been able to find out their names.) 


5. Bhagavad-ajjuka. 10. Düta-ghatotkaca. 
6. Mattavilasa. 11. Karna-bhàra or Karna- 
7. Kalyüna-saugandhika. —— kavaca. 
8. Madhyama-vyayoga. 12. Urubhanga. 
9. Sri-krsna-diita or Düta- 
vakya. 


(Nos. 5-12 have only one Act each, named as above.) 


13. Paricaratra. 

(The names of two of the Acts are available. They are: Vettamka, 
and Bhisma-ditaimka.) 

14. Avimaraka. 


(The names of the first five Acts have been obtained. They are: (a) 
Anettamkam, (b) Dütàmkam, (c) Abhisariyamkam, (d) Farvamkam, and (e) 
Madamettamkam. ) 


15. Ascarya-cidamani, 


(The following are the names of the various Acts: (a) Parnasalamkam, 
4b) Sürpanakhamkam, (c) Maya(Sita)mkam, (7) Jatayuvadhamkam, (ef 
. ASokavanikimkam, and (f) Angulyamkam.) 
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16. Abhiseka-nataka. 

(The Acts are named and they are: (a) Bali-vadham, (b) Torana-yuddham, 
and (c) Maya-Sirasamkam. The names of other Acts are not available.) 

17. Pratima-nataka. . 

(The various names of the Acts are : (a) Vicchinnabhisekamkam. (b) 
Vilapamkam, (c) Pratimamkam, (d) Atavyamamkam, (e) Rivanimkam, 
(f) Bharatamkam, and (g) Abhisekamkam.) 

18. Pratijia-yaugandharavana. 

(The Acts are named as follows : (a) Mantramkam, (b) Mahasenimkam, 
and (c) Arattamkam.) 

19. Svapna-vasavadatta. 

(The six Acts are respectively known as: (a) Brahmacaryamkam, (b). 
Pantattamkam, (c) Pattidamkam. (d) Sephálikamkam, (e) Svapnimkam, 
and (f) Citraphalakamkam.) 

20. Balacarita. 

(One out of this is termed Mallamkam. The names of the other Acts 
have not yet been obtained.) 

21. Carudatta. 

(According to a Cakyar, one of the Acts of this drama is known as Vas- 
antasenamkam.) ` 

22. Sri-krsna-carita. 

23. Unmada-vasavadatta. 

24. Sakuntala. 

These twenty-four dramas are connected with our stage. They 
may broadly be classed under the heads : (a) those that are popular 
even to-day, (b) those that have been once popular and (c) those. 
that are only traditionally reported to be popular: Under the first 
head may be included the first four, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and the eighteenth. Under 
the head (c) come the last three dramas mentioned above and of 
these two are yet unknown, while the last was put on the boards 
only once. Under the head (b) may be put down all the rest of the- 
dramas in the above list. 

Dhanamjaya and Tapati-samvarana are the productions of the. 
immediate predecessor of the last of the Perumals. They are. 
written for the Kerala stage and by a Kerala prince. They have. 
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also each a commentary written by the contemporary of the author 
from the actors’ point of view. These commentaries are, therefore, 
very important documents for the students of the Kerala stage, 
_though Dr. Sastri of Trivandram has not thought them fit for publi- 
catio. I have not yet been able to procure copies of the same. 

Nagananda has been and is still a very popular drama on our 
stage, a popularity which may to a great extent be explained by 
the fact that Kerala was the last stronghold of Buddhism in all 

„India. This drama has taxed the actors’ and the stage-managers' 
ingenuity to the last limit. Traditicn says that even the fourth 
act used to be realistically staged, the actor impersonating Garuda 
actually flying through the air! The last successful flight was made 
at Jrinjalakuda, when the actor actually rose out of the temple 
stage and flew through the air and safely perched on the top of a 
hill about half a mile to the north of it. The hill is even now known 
as “ Kutu-parambu." About two centuries ago the last attempt 
at flight under the patronage of the then Maharaja of Cochin at 

-Kurikad, the then headquarters of the Prince, which is a village a 
couple of miles away “from Tripunithura. But it ended un- 
successfully, for the actor who is to manipulate the “cords "—I 
don’t know the exact significance of the words—failed in his work 
and consequently the flier actor came to grief. Since then the 
attempt has not been repeated. It will form a valuable addition 
to our knowledge, if complete directions regarding this attempt at 
flying can be got.. Attempts are being made to gain the work deal- 
ing with this. The second Act of the drama, containing suicide 
scene is being acted even now. A pretty long piece of cloth is 
twisted round and round with a noose made at one end, while the 
other end is fixed to the ceiling. The actress—for women alone 
are allowed to impersonate female characters—inserts her neck in 
noose and rushes down in a giddy whirl about five or six feet. From 
their point of view it is an achievement of which any one may be 

, proud. 

Mahànátaka is traditionally looked upon not as an unoriginal 
drama, composed of extracts from various works. The one pecu- 
liarity connected with it is that it is the only drama that is allowed 
to be aeted during day, all the others being staged only at night. 
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- The Bhagavadajjuka is an unpublished little Prahasana, which 
has once been very popular on our stage. One Cakyar tells me that 
he has got an exceedingly elaborate commentary for the work detail- 
ing how to stage it and I am waiting to get a copy of it before 
preparing the text for publication.! The text proper does not con- 
tain the name of the author but the colophon in one of the manu- 
scripts in the Paliam Library assigns it to Bodhayana. This 
and the Mattavilàsa constitute the two farces popular on our stage. 

The: Kalyàna-saugandhika, recently published in the Bulle- 
tin of the School of Oriental Studies (vol. 3, pp. 34 ff.), is a popular 
drama for two reasons. In the first place it is supposed to be the 
work of a Cakyar, and secondly it affords excellent scope for acting. 
The famous Ajagaranrttam is connected with this play 

Amongst the five one-act dramas, included in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, the most popular is Düta-vàya or Sri-krsna-diita 
as the Cakyars name it. The other dramas also are staged because 
extracts from these are found included in a manuscript which gives 
in order the various scenes to be staged in a temple in Travancore. 
Paficaratra, and Avimaraka, though they have been popular as 
stage plays, are not found commonly staged. It is true that from 
the point of view of dramatic literature they must occupy a second 
position. But, as in the case of Kalyana-saugandhika. these also 
afford enough materials for the Cakyars to act. 

The Cidamani, Abhiseka and Pratima—these three together 
constitute the twenty-one Acts depicting the story of Sri-Rama.” 
All these. Acts have been very popular, though at present our pro- 
fessional actors act only a few select scenes. These three dramas 
are known amongst Cakyars as Ceriya-abhisekam, Valia-abhisekam 
and Paduka-abhisekam. 

Of the next three dramas, at least one act of each is popular 
even now, the Mallàmkam of Balacarita. Regarding Carudatta, I 
have not been able to gain any positive proof of its stage popularity 
Sri-krsna-carita yet remains to be discovered, at least identified 
Some Cakyars say that Mallàmkam is from Sri-krsna-carita and 
the colophon in the local manuscript of Balacarita calls one of its 


1 The Manuscript has since been received. 
> Cf. Kunhan Raja, Zeitschr. f. Ind. u. Iran. vol. 2, p. 260.—V.S.S, 
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acta Mallàmkam, in which case Sri-krsna-carita may be identified 
with Balacarita 
Unmada-Vàsavadatta, which is.a work of Sakti-bhadra, the 
author of Ciidamani, may have been a popular stage-play, but it is 
not yet available. Sakuntala, tradition says, was once put on 
boards ; but when the Cakyar acted the opening scene, his eves burst, 
-when he looked, as the scene requires, at two objects in opposite 
directions. After this it has never been tried on the local stage.! 
Enough has now been said to show that many dramas have been 
. popular on our stage. the total number of acts prepared for the stage 
being seventy-two according to the verbal testimony of a Cakyar. 
Jf this be true, some more dramas have yet to be discovered, and 
it is to be hoped that in due course these will also be brought to 
light. 
May, 1925. 


1 Cf. Kunhan Raja, op. cit. p. 251.—V.S.S. 


PRINCE SAMBHAJI ASA POET 
Bv H. D. VELANKAR 


WILSON COLLEGE, BOMBAY 
(Communicated by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar.) 


Iv 1920 I was entrusted with the work of preparing a des- 
criptive catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts of this 
Society. While doing this I came across an incomplete Sanskrit 
manuscript which on close inspection was found to contain a Sans- 
krit work called Budhabhüsana, claiming for its author King 
Sambhu, popularly known as Sambhaji, son of Sivaji the Great 

The book is apparently divided into three chapters, not clearly 
distinguished from each other. The first contains 194 verses, 
mostly Subhasitas, which are quotations from well-known authors, 
rendered popular owihg to their strikingness, but often the sources 
of which areunknown. The first seventeen verses are introduetory ; 
they contain a brief history of the author's family, written in good 
easy Sanskrit and, together with the next eleven stanzas containing 
a hymn to Goddess Bhavani, are the only few lines which are directly 
from the author's pen. The first six of these contain praises offer- 
ed to Gajanana, Siva, Guru and Parvati. The next ten are rather 
important. Isubjoin an English translation of these 

(Stanza 7.) There was a king called Saha (Sahàji), who was the 
Indra of the earth, who was skilled in Politics and Fine Árts, whose 
deeds were brave and noble, whose fame was extensive and who was 
the Moon rising from the midst of the ocean in the form of the family 
of Bhrsabalas (४.८., Bhosales) ; 

(8) who worshipped the earth with an offering of the multi- 
tudes of the heads of hostile princes, which were severed (from their 
trunks) by a volley of arrows discharged from his bow, which was 
drawn right up to the ear—to him, the lofty crest jewel of numerous 
princes, was born the primeval Lord (?.e., Visnu) as his son, known 
widely by the name Sivàji 

(9) Victorious is Siva, the invincible Chatrapati (Lord of the 
Umbrella), who is (none but) the lord of the world (2.e., God Visnu) 
who has assumed a partial incarnation, having seen the whole reli- 
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gion in distress, as it was bitten by the venomous serpent in the 
form of the Kali age. 


(10) Siva—who in the course of the Buddha incarnation of 
Gopala, while Kali was yet in his full strength on earth (lit. had not 
yet declined), set up the Brahmins and the other castes on a firm 
foundation in their respective walks of life, by vanquishing the 
enemies of the gods,—with a view to protecting and reviving the 
caste religion, which had been violently disturbed by the Mlecchag 

(11) Having built fortresses for the protection of the earth 
on the best of the mountains unbearable (inaccessible) to the enemies, 
though called Sahya, between Karnataka on the one hand and 
Bàglàna on the other and between the river Krsna and the ocean 
(western), he, the foremost among the kings, reigns victorious in 
the inaccessible fort called Rairi. 

(12) He conquered the whole of the earth from the eastern 
mountain to the western ocean and from the Setu (Adam's Bridge) 
to the mountain of cold (2.e., the Himalayas), and made all princes 
pay tribute to him. Having learnt the duties prescribed by the 
Srutis, declared to him by the learned, he shines, day by day, on his 
throne, after the coronation ceremony, by means of such symbols 
of royalty as the Chatra, etc. : 

(13) who being a victorious prince, satisfled, on the festive 
occasion of his coronation, the Brahmins, who had come from 
different places—with countless gifts of coins, garments, elephants 
and horses; and thus spread in all directions his fame, fit to be sung 
by gods and resembling in its purity, the lustre, which shoots out 
from the Moon. : 

(14) He it is whose fort shines with palaces and mansions 
in which princes dwell, with arches and beautiful market-squares, 
with new lakes filled with water all around, with learned priests, 
physicians and astrologers, with honest hereditary ministers and 
with the numberless brave armies of four kinds. 

(15) His son who is the crest jewel of all the feudatory chiefs 
and who is well versed in (lit. has crossed the ocean in the form of) 
‘Poetry, Rhetoric, Puranas, Music and Archery, is famous by the. 
name Sambhu. 
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(16) That King Sambhuvarmà is compiling this excellent 
book, having carefully read the works of the ancient writers and 
having taken his material from them. 

(17) May the wise accept what is good and give up what is 
bad, having carefully gone through our work; Rajaharnsas, indeed, 
accept milk having abandoned water mixed with it. | 

This is purely an introduction which is followed by the work 
proper. 

This is, however, introduced by a hymn of eleven stanzas, 
addressed to Bhavani and composed by the author himself, who 
naturally begins his work with a hymn to his favourite deity in 
order to secure uninterrupted completion. 

This hymn is followed by fifteen stanzas (29-43) in praise of 
different deities, then by eighteen stanzas (44-61) ezpressive ७ 
benedictions, both culled out from well-known ancient works. Last 
of all come the Anyoktis in 130 stanzas (62-191) followed by three 
stanzas which are instances of a kind of literary puzzle known as 
Antarlàpikà (192-194). . 

The second chapter, which forms the main body of the work, 
contains 632 verses treating of politics. The author here deals 
with the following subjects, of course always in verses cited from 
other works, usually from the Matsya and the Visnudharmottara 
Puranas and the Kàmandakiyanitisàra :— 

The king and his qualifications (1-31); his assistants, 
(32-46); the prime minister (47-71); the princes, their education 
and duties (72-91) ; King's advisers (92-96); the other component 
parts of a kingdom (a) kosa (97-106), (b) rástra (107-110), (o) durga 
and its equipment (111-186), (d) bala, i.e., the army (187-198); 
King's duties (199-203) ; spies (204-215); attendants (216-241); 
councillors and the counsel (242-273); ambassador (274-284); 
King's duties (285-321) , King's vices (322-367) ; invasion (368-396) ; 
King's duties in general (397-632). 

The third chapter contains miscellaneous information useful 
to princes and is, therefore, called the Misrakanitiprakarana. Our 
manuscript contains 57 stanzas of this chapter and a portion of 
the 58th. 
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As regards the authorship of the work, the general opinion 
of the reader of the Maratha history is against ascribing any literary 
activities to Prince Sambhàji. The writers of the chronicles of 
the Maratha history, both old and new, leave an impression on the 
mind of the reader that Sambhaji, though brave. was incapable 
of anything worthy of praise. There is, however, nothing in them 
to show that Sambhaji was illiterate. Direct references to his. 
literary merits and achievements cannot, of course, be expected 
in these chronicles whose sole aim was to narrate the political events 
of'a particular period. We may, at the most, expect to get some 
casual references and as a matter of fact we do get some from which 
it is possible to conclude that not only had Sambhaji received 
education at the hands of learned Pandits, but he had also a taste 
for Sanskrit literature and was occasionally in the habit of writing 
poetry in Hindi under the influence of Kavi 1९81888 or the celebrat- 
ed Kaluga, especially when passing his leisure hours in the company 
of beautiful women. The most explicit passage ,in this connection 
is that occurring on page 75 of Citragupta's chronicle of Sivàji 
the Great. It refers to an incident which took place after Sivaji’s 
escape from Delhi, together with Prince Sambhaji. Being hotly 
pursued by Aurangzeb’s men, Sivaji was compelled to leave the 
Prince with a Pandit named Kisipant at Benares. The learned 
Pandit taught him together with other boys, as though he were 
a Brahmin boy. But even this would not satisfy the crafty officers. 
of the Mogul Emperor. The Pandit then had to eat in the same 
dish with Sambhaji in order to convince them that Sambhaji was. 
a Brahmin and not a Maratha. “He then made atonements 
(for the sin thus committed). He began to impart instructions 
to him in general literature, and made him well versed in Sarasvata 
(grammar), Amarakosa, Raghuvarnsa, Siddhántakaumudi, (Sid- 
dhanta-)Muktavali and similar other works. He, i.e., Sambhaji 

.became very clever." According to another chronicle (Marathi 
Samrajyaci Choti Bakhar, t.e., a short history of the Maratha 
empire, p. 32), the period during which he stayed there was about 
one year. If we believe in the Chroniclers, it is not impossible to 
maintain that Sambhaji obtained at least an elementary knowledge 
of the Sanskrit language during this forced stay of his at. Benares, 
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Another passage which refers to the care bestowed upon Sambhaji s 
education by King Sivaji is found on page 20 of the 91 articled 
chronicle of King Sivaji. There, one Umaji Pandit is said to have 
been appointed to teach the Prince who was kept at Srngárpür. 

From the passages quoted above, we can safely conclude that 
Prince Sambhaji did receive at least an elementary knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language and literature during his bovhood. But 
there appear to have been original letters from which we can judge 
that he had kept up the habit of reading Sanskrit during his leisure 
hours till his advanced age. Thus, for instance, Kincaid and Paras- 
nis, in their History of the Maratha People, part 2, p. 58, remark : 

* Although he [Sambhaji] spent most of his life campaigning 
he was by no means averse from study. He employed a learned 
man called Kesav Pandit Adhyaksa, a friend of the great king to 
read with him Vàlmiki's celebrated epic, the Ramayana. As a 
reward he gave Kesav in 1684 A.D., 1,600 small silver coins known 
as laris. The king was moreover no mean versifier. He is known 
to have written two books of Hindi poetry. The first was called 
Nakhshikh, in which he described the pleasures of love. The second 
was named Nayakabhad. In it he sang the varying charms of 
the beauties who beguiled his leisure moments," 

Even though the learned authors do not give the source of 
their information, we can presume that they have got it from some 
literary documents either in the form of letters or of chronicles. 

We are of course aware that the incident herein referred to, 
cannot go to prove that King Sambhaji was a good Sanskritist. 
We do not surely expect a Sanskrit author to require the help of 
a Sastri for reading Valmiki’s Ramayana. It must on the contrary 
be conceded that this is not a reference to the mere employment 
of a Puranik—though this is not entirely impossible—as a special 
reward consisting of silver coins is said to have been given to him 
for the services, But even this meagre knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language on the part of King Sambhaji, which at least we can 
safely presume from the incident, is enough for our purpose, For the 
compilation of a work of thetype we have before us does not require 
profound knowledge of the language, especially when the author 
wasa Prince who could command the services of learned Pandits, 
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All this, I hope, is sufficient to prove that King Sambhaji was 
the real compiler of the book before us. He may have been assisted 
by his Pandits in the task of selecting and arranging the quotations 
of which the work consists, but he was the principal figure. It 
proves at any rate that Sambhaji was fond of reading Sanskrit in 
the original and that he had the ambition of being called a Sanskrit 
poet. 

The second part of the quotation from A History of the Maratha 
People given above is rather curious. It is based upon the recent 
researches of Mr. Purshottam Vishram Mawji, J.P., of Bombay 
as I learnt from the learned authors themselves. I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. Mawji, who very kindly handed over to me his own 
copy of a few stanzas selected from Sambhaji’s two works of Hindi 
poetry. From these stray verses we can judge about the contents 
and form of the two poems. The first of these is called “ Nakhasi- 
khà ” in which the author gives a poetical description of the different 
parts of Radha’s body from the nail of the foot (nakha) to the crest 
(sikha). In the second, which is obviously a work on Rhetoric 
and is called “ Nayikabheda ” (Nayakabhad in the quotation from 
the * History ’ is evidently a misprint), we find a description of the 
different sorts of heroines such as Madhyama, Praudhà, Khandita, 
etc., just after the fashion of the Sanskrit writers on Rhetoric. The 
few quotations that we have got disclose a close acquaintance on 
the part of our author with the Sanskrit works on Rhetoric. 

Among the quotations we find one from the pen of the famous 
Kalusà. It is highly poetical and even though we unfortunately 
do not possess any literary remains of this great favourite of King 
Sambhaji, we have grounds to believe that he was a literary man, 
In the old chronicles he is described as Kavi Kalaga or the poet 
Kalasa. It was popularly believed that this Kanauj Brahmin 
had been purposely sent by the Emperor from Delhi and that he 
was a great enchanter. As a matter of fact we know this Kalusa 
did exert à wonderful influence upon the King but to what it was 
due wecansimply guess. The origin of this influence is shrouded 
in obseurity. We shall not be, however, far from the truth in assum- 
ing that to a considerable extent his literary gifts helped Kalusa 
in maintaining his influence with the Prince, It is quite possible 
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that this Kavi Kalusa may have composed several poems, which 
were not preserved owing to the general disfavour in which he was. 
held, but stray copies of which may yet have existed and might 
.one day be discovered by us. We, on our part, are inclined to 
believe that the two Hindi poems (there may be more of the 
kind) are really from the pen of Prince Sambhaji, composed by him 
under the literary influence of Kalusa, who was certainly gifted: 
with poetic talents. 


July. 1925. 


BRIEF NOTES 
Naga Worship in Kerala 


Shrines set up for Nagas are an invariable feature of every 
Malayalee house which has any pretence to orthodoxy or antiquity. 
Such shrines are looked upon with awe and dread, and the older 
generation at least treats them with as much respect as they would 
a temple. The commonness of the worship, the fear and dread 
attached to Nàgas and their shrines, show that at one time at least. 
this worship occupied a prominent place in the life of the average 
Malavalee. 

We come across three different types of Naga shrines in these 
parts: (1) a Citraküta (with or without Naga idols and anthills) ; 
(2) Naga idols (with or without Citraküta and anthills) ; and (3) 
anthills (with or without idols and Citraküta). The idols, when they 
stand alone, are sometimes found set up on a platform, which by 
itself may be taken as a proof of their modern age. The older 
shrines are generally found located in topes having a number of 
juicy trees, the more important being Elanji, Pala, Veppu, &c. 
There seems to exist no general rule regarding the number, the 
size and the shape of the idols to be set up in a shrine. These 
details, as also the site of the shrine, are to be settled by the. 
astrologer. About the site there seems to exist only one rule and 
that is that the shrine must always face the house. 

Though tradition lays down eight different kinds of Nagas, no 
difference, it is said, is made in the cast of the idols in their worship. 
in setting up a new shrine or in removing an old shrine. This is 
the opinion of one of the great traditional Naga priests whom the 
writer questioned. Over and above the usual Naga idol, with the 
body. curled up and hood erect and spread, two more types are 
generally seen here: (1) the idol of Naga, carrying a female or male 
sculptured upon it, and (2) the same having both male and female 
figures in different panels one above the other. The male figure, 
they say, represents Nagaraja, while the female Nagayaksi. This 
connection with Yaksi may be significant, but I incline to take it 
as meaning only Nagarajii. 
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The one distinguishing feature of the Naga godsis that they are 
Sthala-devatàs, i.e., place deities, and not Kula-devatàs or family 
deities. Two reasons may be given in favour of such a view. 
When a family migrates from one place to another, they leave behind 
their former Nàga gods, but not their Kula-devatàs. Secondly, it 
is found to be a constant practice, especially in modern days— 
and this orthodoxy sanctions—to rid a place of its Naga gods. 
These will show that they have no title to be called Kula-devatàs. 
This suggests that the Nagas are not the peoples’ gods. From 
this one may conclude that the Nagas are not the gods of Malayalees. 
Can it, then, be that these latter are emigrants to Kerala ? 

Except in the houses of the great. Naga priests of the land, as 
for instance in Pambum-mekkat Illom, it is very doubtful if there 
be any shrine at which daily worship is offered to Nagas. Commonly 
not even monthly worship is given. The worship, as found in 
practice, is always seasonal or annual, when palum (milk) and 
nirum (water) are offered by a Brahmin with something of the 
paraphernalia of a regular religious ceremony. However there is 
generally placed a lighted wick every day in the direction of the 
Naga sbrine and sometimes in the shrine itself, as is done to the 
family deity or ancestors. 

Regarding the question as to what we are worshipping, whether 
the live serpents that pester us, or some superior beings, one Naga 
priest is of opinion that live serpents are the lineal descendants of 
the eight divine Nagas and the shrines set up represent both. In 
proof thereof is pointed out the particular practice of the members 
of the Nambudiri family, Pambum-mekkat, referred to above, the 
practice of giving any dead serpent they may see anywhere a proper 
ceremonial cremation. One does not seem to be quite satisfied with 
this view. The queer nature of the worship, the situation of the 
shrine, the absence of rule regulating the number and kind of images 
to be put up, the presence of the shrine called Citrakita, their connec- 
tion with the place,—these suggest the view that in this we 
may find a national type of ancestor worship. That is to say, in 
worshipping the Nagas, Malayalees are, it seems to the writer, 
paying their homage and respect to the long, long lost race of people 
who originally inhabited this place, who were called Nagas probably 
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because they were snake-worshippers or they came to be identified 
with serpents by the Aryans whose word Naga meant snake 

Further the Nagas are said to be the denizens of Patala, which may 
well be identified with Kerala. When the Mahabharata states 
that Arjuna married a Naga-kanyaka, rational mind, like that of 
Vyasa, cannot be expected to have in mind the hero's marriage with 
a she-serpent. To identify the Naga-kanyaka with this is just like 
identifying Hanuman with an ordinary monkey. The writer, 
therefore, believesthat the Puranic Nagas are none other than human 
beings ; hence he is tempted to connect the Nagas with the original 
inhabitants of the land. . 

The Sthalapuranas explain the prominence of Naga worship: 
in the land in the following way. When Kerala was reclaimed from 
the sea by Parasu Rama, he found it very shaky. He had then to 
make it firm by burying down rich treasures and to guard these 
treasures he requested the lordly.divine serpents. In return for 
this service he promised that his colonists would at all times wor- 
ship them. And itis in obedience to the leader's desire that the 
Malayalees offer worship to the Nagas even to-day. Such is the 
legendary account of how the Nagas came to be universally wor- 
shipped here and it shows that the Naga worship is conducted 
neither to court benefit nor to ward off evils. 

A close scrutiny of this account tempts one to think that the 
snake referred to may be not a physical one but a political one, 
especially in view of the fact that Parasu Rama’s reclamation and 
gift of the land to the Brahmins has been interpreted to mean dis- 
covery and Aryan colonisation. The view may be elaborated thus :—. 

After conquering the native population, the cave dwellers. 
and the water dwellers, Parasu Rama established his colony, but 
found the natives least inclined to be conciliatory on account of 
the death of their numerous heroes.. As a last measure of recon- 
ciliation, he suggested the worship'of the departed heroes of the 
aborigines. , Such an honouring might have pacified them and freed 
the land from -all political convulsions 


If the views suggested above are acceptable.we have in Naga 
worship a national type of ancestor worship. 


CocHER:ÉWATB, | : } 
May 1925. | K. RAMA PISHAROTI. 


262 Brief Notes 
Qiwami's Riddle 

Qiwàmi Mutarrizi, brother of the famous poet Nizàmi of 
Ganja wrote an “ Artifice” or “ Ornate poem ” (eka ६ 32-<5), 
which is reproduced “line by line with prose" translation and 
running commentary as to the nature of the rhetorical figures 
which it is intended to illustrate” by Professor Browne in his 
Literary History of Persia, vol. 2. It extends over a hundred 
verses and illustrates almost all important figures of speech 
generally used in Persian literature. Verses numbered 53-62 


contain a lughaz or riddle. Their text with translation as given 
by Professor Browne runs as follows :— 


Loyal gel; js ul co 
je ol Je 5 739 yl coe 
eue did y pe mn 5! r 
da Qo s) GY TS o 
5145 M i» Su pos Ug 
92-23) ७९४४० ०2 ol Je 
y os! 3 wue wr les ०३३ 
IES 3) ty Sor 
AE al) 3 od sf Ayal 
iya €४--< ०० Jd 3 
ey gH ७372२ AU 
Ki Fle] jie 
jux ols) oy yh Jie 


[Variae lectiones :— I A HS Ax els 
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EIS Š Q^ pw le 
Me nd v य Lone doe 


Ss टी go; gii 
$ : . 
MU eh OF हारी pi “ui 


** What is that distant one, whose origin is withal near ? What 

is that unique one, whose deeds are withal many ? 

Whose rawest [recruit] ripens whatever is knowledge; whose 

most drunken [dependent] gives Sense to whatever is un- 
derstanding. l 

A breaker of hearts, but a healer of hearts’ ills ; living plea- 

santly, but compelling fortune : 

Whose pain is peace to those who have lost their hearts ; 

whose easiest is hard to the intelligent. 

Like prayer, light-reined and horseless : like Fate, a swift 

and unaccountable traveller. 

Care for him is like play and a giver of ease; whose fire is 

like water, sweet to drink. 

A cry in whom is a movement of music; a wail in whom is 

the melody of the shepherd’s pipe. 

Love is that element by whose struggles reason is rendered 

sorrowful and the spirit sad ; 

In particular the love of that idol in my love-sotigs to whom 

I repeat the praises of the king. 

Therefore it were meet if the sun should listen graciously to 

the ode in this song set in plaintive strain.” 

After the above translation Professor Browne remarks 
“these riddles are generally very obscure, and 1 regret to say 
that of the one here given I do not know the ariswer.” Jt is quite: 
possible that this lughaz still remains a riddle to many of his read- 
ers. It is for the benefit of such readers as these that I give 
the answer as found in the text of the poem quoted in manuscript 
no. 9 belonging to the Government Collection of Persian and 
Arabic MSS. started by me some time ago. Against the first of 
the above couplets it is‘ clearly put down therein in red ink 
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G^! T E ]—from which it is clear that the riddle is on 
Love. Moreover it is confirmed by the hint which is thrown 
in verse no. 60, viz. mambo) (jine etc. 


The variants given above are taken from the same manu- 
script, which was acquired in Poona. It is a composite MS. con- 
taining nine short treatises! on Persian Prosody, Rhyme, and 
Figures of Speech, four of which are unpublished, two are older 
than those in the British Museum, one does not appear to' exist 
either in the British Museum or the Bodleian ; another is neither 
in the India Office, the Bengal Asiatic Society's Library, nor 
in the Cambridge University Library. The variants given above 
speak for themselves and are as interesting as instructive. Some. 
of them distinctly improve the text. The variant in the last 
line is noteworthy. It changes the entire sense of the verses num-. 
bered 61, 62, which would then mean “ in particular the love of 
that idol in whose sengs I repeat the praise of the king ; it would 
be proper if he ( king ) were to listen to this ode, composed in new 
style, sung in melodious strain by that gazelle." 

Verse no. 70, viz. 


I) ie AWU gS Sie jy) “ RAE) E ya 
illustrates another figure of speech called Mujarrad, about which 
Professor Browne says it “is not mentioned in the books at my 
disposal, and I do not see wherein its peculiarity consists." Here 
again the Poona MS. comes to our help and elucidates the obscure 
figure. There it is called csi J] u^? i" i.e., free from Alif, 
the letter Alif being deliberately dropped from the words used 
in the couplet. 

What is called ‘ Mujarrad here is also known as V3 dm or 
Wi d=” or 3, Pa sds , which is so described by Maulawi 


= eels) Sy Gilda 2.6 yule plas fases! 

Ae) rls a6 ८ ५०) - dl se HE J) -- Le OF 5 y 

ws j pee gol gi asas l he +} ai] is _ ५1,५७५ Uo) y 
Lal) y 5४०) eil 
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Ashraf “Ali, first Professor of Persian in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, in his Ashraf-ul-Insha :— 
coda pls) lad) y UN) jl ST che! jo ‘Sd 
4० ce st sy Vp We lS 
He then proceeds to give twenty-eight examples corresponding 
to the twenty-eight letters of the alphabet, in prose and poetry, 
from each of which a letter of the alphabet is deliberately dropped. 
Of the remaining noticeable variants found in the Poona MS. 
I may mention the following :— 
Verse no. 3, viz. 
JUS wW jl solo h Jat — ७४७ ue jl ४०२) O50 
the MS. reads wey) and sale for ४०) and s 515, which is 
quite in keeping with Prof. Browne's translation, “thou hast 
caught, etc.” | 
In verse no. 15, viz. 
HENS xf Ly MG sl SSS yj ७०७४! KE 
for Ss and (४ the MS. reads jä and Kz, of which the 
first variant is decidedly better. 
Verse no. 17 appears in Prof. Browne’s text as follows :— 
G51) pile; oslo ye rk wld] ss » £O 
“ Thy sword, like the sun with its light, keep the world replete 
with pictures." (Br.). 
In the MS. the second hemistich reads: 
985 15 Aij Rl 
i.e., thy sword, like the sun with its light, removes the rust (of 
darkness) from the world. Evidently the reading of the MS. is the 
correct reading. | | 


Verse no. 33 runs as follows :— 


“ Victory brings thee power in space ; the mountain [7.e.. thy 
“steadfastness] gives thee endurance against flight." (Br. The 
MS. gives the Second line as dy Jy y ४१४८-०१ 3, १.९., the 
mountain admits thy steadfastness. 
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I give below verses numbered 43, 44, 45. 46. 51. 67. 68, 76, 
79 and 82 in Prof. Browne's tezt as also the variants of the 
Poona MS. which speak for themselves. 


155] jw aila il ioe 
2 du NT I रह yo 
FNS ed jl 320 

"X be ye ry | LB ua), 


i Jb adf Mt, 

cla. ym sales ०७२ Ss yi 

Se 9५ sm AAS ०2०. ab} 

5» wl (AA wel aid 

5)» PU SEG Je Eum YA 65८55 
ie ह. उक ee 
Wd LAS 7E 4 DIT sate Is) Á a 


5 
» ७22) 3) j pja AE 


10 55) 31139)13 233 Mylo s 339 

Nps) er nui le AJ UA y 

27 e) Ube ym aga) 

"E, nO" 
uho? a ui) eR Pe Tay Ped 


UES Tra SS el EL ul, a Sue! ul 


ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, ) SHAIKH ABDUL KADI. 
August, 1925. ) 
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A noteon » ५) OG 


In the text of the Marzubàn Nama edited by Mirza Muham* 
mad Qazwini, in the Gibb Memorial Series, p. 87, occur the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 

US AST 5 ding JE old: i २३ S ४94०» ० 

ag) SV २५८५८. » why Akal jp y sie, dl y 

AA) pd pb ies HE py se] QUU 
dls | cn etu] vil V le x s AJ] Ad 


! ye 33 Aa wt 294 ye yo Ls 


3015 WA EIS ५७ rol 
ai ¢! ly sie ०४ x) Us 
The learned editor in a footnote on » (८ | ls says :— 
palan > a gs Ay SUI C y; P e» jl PE 
ww | NI > C52) jl sti I c esl y Lot ut! duns 
I venture to suggest that the date is givenin the text 
itself. The CAG i. e. ८०४४ of the word sis is wT Com- 
pare the following lines quoted in the Maqamat-e-Hamidi (Mar 
gama xxiv, old): 
Qe sli) wus — d 32 wh he ह” 


ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, ) SHAIKH ABDUL KADIR. 


August, 1925. y 
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Was Garga A Jaina ? 


In the introduction to his edition of the famous Bower 
MS. Dr. Hoernle, at pp. cix fL, while referring to the MS. of 
PaSakakevali, has mentioned Garga as its author. Of course this 
name does not occur in the Bower MS. itself. But he compared 
this MS. with another (no. 70) in the then Deccan College 
MSS. Library, now at the Bhandarkar Or. Res. Institute 
and while concluding that the text in the Bower MS. represented 
the shortest and earliest recension of the Páéakakevali, says “ the 
manuals. . . are ascribed to the authorship of the sage Garga ”’ 
(p. xciii). He has omitted to enter into further details about the 
author. f 

Now, the MSS. library at the Bhandarkar Institute 
has in its possession six MSS. of Pasakakevali, of which the 
one referred to by the learned doctor, is one. This and two others 
have at the end “ Jaina àsid jagadvandyo Garganama mahamunih ;" 
one has “ rsir asid, etc.;" another reads “ yenàsic ca jagad, etc.;” 
while the last, omitting all this reference, has in its colophon : 
d Gautama-rsi-viracita. 

The last MS. which ascribes the authorship to quite 
a different person being entirely left out of consideration, there 
remain the references to Garga in five MSS. Of these again, 
the one mentioning Garga as a Rsi drops away, as having a 
reading quite, different from the others. ‘And now the relation 
between “ yenāsīc ca" in one MS. as against “Jaina àsid" 
from three becomes interesting. The tradition of reading ja 
for ya is not new to Sanskritists ; even now the followers of the 
Yajurveda read the Purusa Sükta with *' jajriena jajiiam " as against 
the “yajiiena yajfiam” of the Rgvedists. Thus the conclusion 
one would arrive at is that the original “ yena " was by somebody 
written “ jena " and then some learned copyist amended the read- 
ing and put it “ Jaina ” as rendering some sense. But the majority 
ofthe MSS. takes a stand against this conclusion, and besides, 
the construction “ yeni, &c.” with “ca” seems more artificial than 
the other. 

But the literary tradition seems to support the single MS. 
which refuses to accept Garga as a Jaina. Garga is a Hindu author 
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of Jyotisa works of hoary antiguity and is guoted as an authority 
in many of the comparatively late books on Jyotisa. Nay, he 
is said, according to Puranic tradition, to be the first propagator 
of this science. The Bhagavata has at x. 8.5: 

jyotisim ayanam saksad yat tad jianam atindriyam | 

pranitam bhavatà yena puman veda paravaram || 
said by Nanda addressing Garga, the Purohita of the Yadus. 

What should the proper conclusion be in view of these 

conflicting statements ? | 


S. N. TADPATRIKAR. 


REPORTS AND SUMMARIES 
I 


* Deux nouveaux traités de dramaturgie indienne," par Sylvain 
Lévi. Journal Asiatique, Octobre-Decembre 1923, pp. 193-218. 


In the valuable article entitled “ Deux nouveaux traités de 
dramaturgie indienne, ” published in the number of the Jcurnal 
Asiatique cited above, Professor Sylvain Lévi brings forward new 
and important material, gleaned from two unpublished books of 
the dramatic art, throwing some sidelights on various topics con- 
nected with the history of the Sanskrit drama. The treatises in 
question are: the Nàtyadarpana by Ràmacandra and Gunacandra, 
and the Nàtakalaksana-Ratnakosa (also known simply as Ratna- 
kosa) by Sàgaranandin. The former work belongs to the end of 
the twelfth century; the date of the latter is not known with 


certainty. 
THE NATYADARPANA. 


The Darpana, according to Levi, is divided into four sections 
called vivekas. The first viveka is called natakanirnaga, the second 
prakaranadyekadasarüpakanirnaya, the third wrttirasabhavabhinay- 
avicara, and the fourth sarvarüpakasadharananirnaya. The colo- 
phons of the sections give the names of the authors as Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra ; the upasarnhàra at the end of the work describes 
them as desciples of the celebrated Jaina encyclopedist Hema- 
candra. 

The collaborators mention several times their own works 
(asmadupajiia): Yadavabhyudaya,  Ràghavàbhyudaya, Sudha- 
kalasa, Mallikamakaranda (prakarana), and Vanamala (natika). 
Aufrecht in his Cat. Cat. indicates as works of this Ramacandra also 
‘the Nalavilasa and the  Raghuvilàsa. The Natyadarpana often 
cites these works without mentioning the name of the author, An- 
other drama which passes as the work of Ramacandrais the Satya- 
hariscandra, which is spoken of, in the prologue, as the best of the 
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dramas composed by Ramacandra, “ the pupil of the great savant 
Hemacandra ". In the colophon of this Satyahariscandra (as also. 
of the Nirbhayabhima), Ràmacandra is designated as “ the author 
of a hundred works". Ramacandra evidently had the ambition 
of emulating and even outdoing the achievements of his great Guru.. 

The Darpana utilizes an extensive dramatic literature and 
contains numerous citations, mentioning at times the name cf the 
authors. Besides classical pieces like the  Abhijüiánasákuntala, 
Daridracarudatta, Malatimadhava, Malavikagnimitra, Mrccha- 
katika, Mudràraksasa, Nagananda, Ratnavali, Svapnavasavadatta 
Uttararamacarita, Venisamhara, Vikramorvasi, Viracarita, and 
some less celebrated works like Arjunacarita, Chalitarama, Krtyà- 
ràvana. Pandavananda and so on, it cites not less than 21 plays, 
hitherto wholly unknown. These are : Abhinavaraghava (by 
Ksirasvamin), Anangasenaharinandin (by Sri-Suktivasaku mara),. 
Balikasamcitaka, Citrotpalavalambitaka (by the Amatya Sanku ka),. 
Devicandragupta (by Visakhadatta), Hayagrivavadha, Indulekha, 
Kaumudimitrananda, Mallikamakaranda, Manoramavatsaraja (by 
Bhimabhata), Mayapuspaka, Parthavijaya, Pratimaniruddha (by 
Vasunaga, son of Bhimadeva), Prayogabhyudaya, Puspavartitaka, 
Radhavipralambha (by  Bhejjala), Sudhakalasa, Vasavadatta- 
nrttavara, Vidhivilasita, and Vilaksaduryodhana. 

Those who are interested in the Bhasa controversy will feel 
indebted to Levi for a quotation from the Svapnavasavadatta of 
Bhasa, who is specifically named in this connection. Levi points 
out that neither the verse nor the context cited by the Darpana 
is to be found in the Trivandrum Svapnavasavadatta, although 
the cited passage has an exact counterpart in the anonymous text. 
In Bhasa the king enters the Sephalika bower, sits down on the 
marble bench where Padmavati had been sitting, and recites the 
verse; 

padakrantani puspami sosma ceda Silasanam | 
nanam kacid ihasina mam drstva sahasa nata || 
(sic.; corr. gata.) 
In the anonymous drama, on the contrary, it is the buffoon (Vidü- 
saka) who observes: “One may well guess that Madam Padmavatt 
had come here and that she has gone away."—'*How dost thou know?” 
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asks the king.—“See these clumps of sephalika from which flowers have 
been plucked,” replies the Vidüsaka. “We find here," concludes 
Lévi, *dislocated elements of the authentic scene as written by 
Bhasa ; the re-edition (remaniement) has skipped the stanza of the 
King ". 

It has been pointed out elsewhere that the “dislocation” is 
probably not as serious as Lévi imagines it tobe. All that may have 
happened is that the Darpana stanza has dropped out in our version. 
To restore the text it seems necessary only to replace the stanza 
at the point where there is a hiatus in the Trivandrum version, 
namely, just before the words of the Vidüsaka : tattahodi Paduma- 
vadi tha aacchia niggada bhave. - 

Lévi supposes that the Darpana here expressly mentions Bhasa 
as author (Bhasakrte Svapnavasavadatte) in order to distinguish 
the authentic Svapnavasavadatta from another (spurious?) play of 
the same name. We cannot but think that in this the learned 
French savant is gravely mistaken. We agree with Thomas (JRAS. 
1925, p. 101), who on the contrary holds that the adjunct Bhasakrta 
was necessary “ owing to a relative unfamiliarity of the public for 
which the Natyadarpana was written with the play or its authorship.” 
Moreover, in view of the fact that Südraka, the celebrated author 
of the Mrechakatika, has also been named despite the fact that the 
play is sufficiently distinguished by its title from the Daridracaru - 
-datta (which is separately named in the Darpana), Lévi's argument 
based on the alleged desire on the part of the authors for precision 
and discrimination loses all force and cogency. 

Ganapati Sastri’s view of the verse, 

svancitapaksmakapatam nayanadvaram svaripataditeva | 

udghatya sa pravista hrdayagrham me nrpatanüja || 
is next the object of Lévi’s animadversion. Levi confesses his in- 
ability to follow the argument of the learned Sastri that since the 
verse "signifies the springing up of lovefor a lady at firstsight. . . . 
it could not find a place in the Svapnavasavadatta”. We agree 
with Levi so far ; but we in turn must confess our inability to follow 
“Levi when he claims to recognize in the most innocuous and unequi- 
vocal statement of Abhinavagupta a clear indication of the desire 
on the part of the commentator to distinguish his Svapnavasava- 
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«atta from some other drama of the name name. We take the 
view that the Locana verse could quite easily find a place in Bhasa’s 
'Svapnavàsavadatta, and that it has been omitted along with some 
other verses, in the abridged, actors' edition of the drama, preserved 
in Kerala. 

We will turn to another subject. The Darpana contains 
lengthy quotations from a drama called the Devicandraguptal, 
said to be by Visakhadatta. These extracte are sufficient to give 
us a glimpse of the main plot of this drama. In the second Act 
of the play King Ramagupta, in order to pacify his subjects, con- 
sents to the infamous stipulation of surrendering his royal consort. 
Dhruvadevi to the enemy king. But the brother of Ràmagupta, 
Prince Candragupta, refuses to subscribe to this degrading condi- 
tion imposed by the tyrant. He proposes to take the place of the 
Queen at the rendezvous, which he does and secretly murders the 
infatuated Saka king 

The mention of the Saka does not suffice to set aside the iden- 
tification of the hero with Candragupta Maurya. The Mudraraksasa 
names the Sakas (and even the Hünas) among the allies of Malaya- 
ketu. But the name of Dhruvadevi dissipates all doubts. Dhru- 
vadevi (also known as Dhruvasvamini) is well known, thanks to 
inscriptions as also a seal which bear her names and her titles, as 
the royal consort of Candragupta II and the mother of his successor 
Kumaragupta. King Ramagupta, who appears in this play as the 
brother of Candragupta, is however not known from any other 
source. We know that Candragupta destroyed the sovereignty 
of the Ksatrapa Sakas, and incorporated in his empire the provinces 
of Surastra and Malava, which constituted their hereditary domi- 
nion. As for the amourous intrigue which brings about in the 
drama the downfall of the Saka king, history knows nothing at 
all But Bana, the courtier and biographer of Harsa Silàditva, 
is familiar with it ; likewise his commentator Sankara. 

The plays Malavikagnimitra, Mudraraksasa and Devicandra 
gupta show that the genre of historical drama was not neglected 
in India. It is worthy of note that in the Devicandragupta Rama- 
gupta is presented as the elder brother of Candragupta, Dhruvadevi 
as the royal consort of this Ramagupta, and the downfall of the 
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Saka dynasty is explained as the tragic issue of a gallant adventure. 
This arbitrary distortion of historical facts makes it impossible to 
maintain any longer, argues Sylvain Levi, that the author Visa- 
khadatta was a contemporary of Candragupta II (as maintained 
by Speyer, Hillebrandt and Konow), or even of Skandagupta (as. 
recently suggested by Charpentier, J RAS. 1923, 590). “It would 
be perhaps more appropriate to seek a date for him between the 
end of the Gupta dynasty and the beginning of the reign of Harsa, 
near the commencement of the seventh century. But to be quite 
honest,” concludes Levi, “ the question is not yet ripe for solution.” 
We may point out in passing that Telang, nearly half a century 
ago, had given cogent reasons for placing the author of tbe Mudrara- 
ksasa in the seventh century. 


THE NATYALAKSANA-RATNAKOSA. 

Lévis notice of the Ratnakosa, though much shorter, is not 
less valuable. This treatise on dramaturgy has been cited by a. 
number of late commentators and authors: Rayamukuta (in his. 
commentary on the Amarakosa), Rucipati (on the Anargharaghva), 
Ranganatha (on the Vikramorvasi), the Kashmirian Jagaddhara. 
(in his Sangitasarvasva), and so on. 

Sagara also utilizes an extensive dramatic literature, citing 
over 115 Sanskrit dramas, of which not less than 40 have hitherto 
not been known even by name, Among the classical dramas cited 
in the Ratnakoga are the following: Abhijfiana (-Sakuntala), Caru- 
datta, Karpiiramarijari, Malatimadhava, Mrcchakatika, Mudra- 
raksasa, Nagananda, Ratnavali, Svapnavàsavadatta, Uttara- 
carita, Venisamhara, and Vikramorvasi. 

Besides the list of the dramas cited in the Ratnakosa, Lévi's. 
notice of this treatise contains two citations from the text, both of 
which are of great value for the elucidation of the Bhàsa problem. 

One of these citations is from the Carudatta. Levi points 
out that the Ratnakoga knows and cites on the other hand the 
Mrcchakatika also; Sagara thus distinguishes between the two works. 
From the Carudatta he cites the stanza : 

suskadrumagato rauti adityabhimukham sthitah | 
kathayaty animittata me vayaso janapanditah || 
(corr. jirnapanditah ?) 
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This stanza does not occur in the Mrechakatika. But the identical 
sentiments and many of the phrases recur, with slight varia- 
tions, in the ninth Act of this drama, the ideas being spread out over 
two stanzas, one Anustubh and one Harini. A propos of this Lévi 
remarks: “ Once again the Mrechakatika gives one the impression 
of being a diluted edition (reprise delayee)". We cordially endorse 
the opinion of the learned French savant. Our own view is that 
the Cárudatta is a fragment, and that the first four Acts of this 
drama are the original on which the Mrechakatika is based, or at 
any rate they have preserved much of the original on which the 
Mrechakatika is based. 


The other citation is from the prologue of the Svapnavasa- 
vadatta. The extract in the Ratnakosa does not tally with the 
prologue of the Trivandrum drama. In Sagara’s citation the Stage- 
lirector announces the entry of Yaugandharayana, as is the case 
for instance in Sakuntala. ln the anonymous drama, the Stage- 
director on the other hand makes simply an observation of a general 
character, without any reference whatsoever to Yaugandharayana. 
From this discrepancy Lévi draws merely the obvious and incon- 
travertible conclusion that the Trivandrum Svapnavasavadatta 
is not identical with the drama of that name known to Sagaranandin. 
He fails to note the significant fact that the prologues of both the 
dramas contain the same elements and are in part similarly worded, 
which shows that the Svapnavásavadatta known to Sagara (४.८.,) 
probably the Bhasa drama, though the author is not named here 
opened like ours with the entry of Yaugandharayana (and probably 
of Vasavadatta, for that is given in the original legend of the Brhat- 
katha, as testified by the concurrent versions of the Kathasaritsa- 
gara and the Brhatkathamafjari) followed by that of Padmavati 
accompanied by her retinue. Sagara never once mentions the 
name of the authors of the works he lays under contribution, so it 
is no matter for surprise that he does not name Bhasa. The oppo- 
nent of the Bhàsa theory can only urge that Sàgara is quoting from 
a third Svapnavasavadatta, a very unconvincing answer. We think, 
there is not much doubt that all the various citations in the differ- 
ent dramaturgical treatises, given as from the Svapnavasavadatta, 
have been extracted from only one source, Bhàsa's Svapnavüsa- 
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vadatta, or to be more precise, from one or the other of the different 
Versions or recensions of the play with which the particular rheto- 
rician happened to be familiar. 


JI 


FESTGABE ADOLF KAEGI von Schülern and Freunden darge- 
bracht zum 30 September 1919 (Frauenfeld, 1919). 

In this Adolf Kaegi Memorial Volume, published in 1919, the 
papers of special interest to Indoligists are the following: “ Sans- 
krit and Old Iranian words for good and evil” (Schwyzer); “The 
Sanskrit mutes called mürdhanya, that is domal" (Lanman); 
“Word Haplology in the Rigveda” (Geldner); “ Kālidāsa as a 
euphuistic poet ” (Hillebrandt) ; “ Mahosadha and Amara” (Müller- 
Hess); “The right of pre-emption in Ancient India" (Jolly): 
and “ Indian theories of dream condition " (Abegg). 

ScBwYZER's is a study in Indo-Iranian semantics, following 
the development in the meanings of words for good and evil, with 
the thesis that such words, even in their ethical sense, are to be 
traced back to purely physical or sensuous meanings. 


LANMAN pleads ardently for the use of the word “ domal " 
for rendering the Sanskrit mürdhanya, as applied to the group of 
consonants commonly known as lingual, cerebral or cacuminal. 
“The arrangement of the sounds of the Sanskrit alphabet," observes 
Lanman (p. 95), “is a marvel of scientific insight. The five classes 
ofmutesin particular are arranged in the order of the places 
(sthanani) in the oral cavity (asyam) where that contact of the 
speech-organs is made which gives to each class its main charac- 
teristic as a set of sounds. And the order is in absolutely regular 
sequence from the posterior “ places ’ to the anterior ‘ places” of the 
cavity.” After examining the claims of the various words in 
current use for the Sanskrit mürdhanya, and rejecting each in 
turn, Lanman concludes that “the best English equivalent for 
mürdhanya. ‘ produced at the dome (of the palate)’, is clearly 
domal " 

The paper of Prof. GELDNER, owing, to its importance, 
deserves a more detailed notice. In this paper Geldner enunciates 
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a new principle of Rgveda interpretation, which he talls Word Haplo- 
logy. Haplology is the elision of one element out of two consecu- 
tive, identical or similar elements. Examples of (syllabic) haplo- 
logy have already been adduced by Wackernagel, Altindische Gram- 
matik, part 1, section 279. Wackernagel distinguishes two kinds 
of haplology : (a) medial, i.e., confined to and within one and the 
same word, and (b) final, i.e., at the end of the prior element of a 
.compound. But haplology may extend, argues Geldner, over two 
different consecutive words. To this latter class, according to 
Geldner, belong in part the Vedic datives in à (cited by Pischel, 
Ved. Stud. 1,77)such as mada yah (RV. 8, 49, 3) for madaya yah. 
Likewise we have in muhu ka cid (RV. 4, 20,9) not only the same 
word but the same word arrangement as that of a previous hymn 
kasmifi cic chara muhuke jananam (RV. 4,16,17). Geldner there- 
fore feels justified in extending the principle of syllabic superposi- 
tion to independent words. Whole words may be absorbed when 
a similar word follows or precedes. Word Haplology is only a 
particular case of the Ellipse. Geldner proposes to solve the inter- 
pretational difficulties of the stanzas cited below, by restoring the 
words which are needed to complete the sense and construction, 
and which, according to him, have been haplologically omitted : 
in RV. 2, 1, 5 gna(h) gnavo for gnavo ; in 3, 36, 7 samudrena na for 
samudrena ; in 1,61, 7 mahak pituh pitum for mahah ptum (ci. 
3, 48, 2), in 1,26, 9 ubhayesam amrtanam amrta for ubhayesam 
amrta ; in 6, 24, 9 tam vah sakhayam sakhayah for tam vah sakhayah ; 
in6,2,9, amatrena amatrin for amatrin; in 10, 8, 9 satpatim. 
satpatir for satpatir; in 5, 75, T aryo aryaya ; in 4, 8,8 sa vipo 
vipras for sa vipras (contra Oldenberg, according to whom vipas 
should be read for vipras of the text); in 1, 143, 3 aty aktum 
aktur for aty aktur ; in 5, 1, 8, sve dame damunah for sve damünah ; 
in 10, 7, 1 yajathaya devan deva for yajathaya deva. Haplological 
elision of syllables takes place, according to Wackernagel, sometimes 
notwithstanding the intervention of intermediate dissimilar 
syllables. Accordingly in 7, 6, 1 Geldner explains vande darum as a 
haplological contraction of vande van darum, referring to the 
parallel passage 1.147,2 vandarus te tanvam vanda agne. 
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HILLEBRANDT examines arid justifies the claims of Kalidasa 
to be called not only a kavi but a mahákavi. 

In the paper “ Mahosadha and Amari” MULLER-HEss has 
dealt with the different versions of a saga of which the central 
figures are Mahosadha and Amara. The original form of this 
saga has probably been preserved in the Pali version of the Samyut- 
tanikáya, in which Mara is compared to a vendor of needles. This 
saga has undergone further development in Sanskrit and Pali works. 
The Sanskrit version occurs in the Divyavadana (p. 521 ff.) and the 
Pali version in the Sücijátaka (no. 388, Fausboll’s Ed. vol. 3, p. 281 
fl) The introduction to this story is to be found in Mahaum- 
maggajàtaka (Fausboll's Ed. vol. 6, pp. 363-6). The most interest- 
ing passages in this story are the enigmatical answers of Amara. 
Turning to the Sanskrit recensions, the most important of them is 
the one preserved in the Mahavastu (ed. Senart, II, pp. 83-7). 
Müller-Hess seeks to emend the extremely corrupt text of the 
Mahavastu with the help of other extant versions of the tale. There 
are references to this story in Milindapafiha, Asvaghosa’s Sütra- 
lamkàára, in village folk-tales of Ceylon, and there exist Tibetan 
and Chinese versions of this fable. On the Bharhut Stüpa (Cun- 
ningham, Plate 25, Fig. 3) is depicted a scene in which Amara 
brings before the king the four unmasked swindlers who had sland- 
ered her husband (Jat. vol. 6, pp. 369 f.), the inscription of which 
reads Yavamajhakiyam jatakam. 

The chief importance of the paper by JOLLY on the right of 
pre-emption in Ancient India lies in the digression on the age of the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra. While discussing the origin and growth 
of the idea of this right, Jolly points out that though in its formula- 
tion of the conception of property, the K. A., exhibits many an 
archaic trait, nevertheless there are other and more substantial 
reasons against its ascription to the time of Canakya and Candra- 
gupta Maurya. In this connection Jolly answers two new argu- 
ments advanced by R. Mookerji in support of the authenticity of 
the K. A. Mookerji, firstly, believes that certain passages in the 
K. A. contain veiled allusions to the Maurya Candragupta. One 
of these passages is tena guptah prabhavati. Jolly rejects the inter- 
pretation of Jayaswal and Mookerji. Admitting there is any allu- 
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sion, it would refer to one of the Gupta kings rather than to the 
Maurya. But Jolly prefers to interpret it differently. He next 
«ontroverts Mookerji’s argument based on the points of agreement 
between the K. A. and Megasthenes by pointing out similar agree- 
ments between the K. A. on the one hand, and the itinéraries of the 
"Chinese pilgrims Fahian, Yuan Chwang and I-tsing and the diarv 
of the Arab Alberuni on the other. The chronological argument 
based on the similarities between Megasthenes and the K.A., con- 
-cludes Jolly, are as inconclusive as the alleged veiled allusions to 
Candragupta Maurya: 


V. S. 8. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


1. Dre Zerr ZOROASTERS. By JOHANNES HERTEL, Leipzig, 1924, 
pp. 63. [Indo-Iranische Quellen u. Forschungen, Heft Lj 


2. ACHAEMENIDEN UND KAYANIDEN. By JOHANNES HEBTEL,. 
Leipzig, 1924, pp. 103. [Indo-Iranische Quellen u. Forschun: 
gen, Heft V.] 


The “classical” essay on the date of Zoroaster by Jackson 
(Zoroaster, 150 ff.) deserves no better praise than that given to it 
by Tiele and others. No doubt itis ‘ impartial and exhaustive,’ but 
what is the value of an argument by enumeration, especially when 
all concurring statements are derived from one and the same source, 
viz., the Sasanian tradition ? He defends the traditional date by 
assuring us that the Persians have not committed the mistake 
of identifying Vishtaspa with Hystaspes and reminds us that their 
ancestries are so widely different (p. 171). Hertel’s researches are 
not a mere echo of Jackson as will be seen from what follows. 
They really deserve our serious attention, which is sure to result 
in great admiration. Our people or at least the scholars should 
lay aside the sentimental weakness usually shown in matters like 
this. Besides summarizing Hertel's arguments, I have inserted my 
additions and corrections. The former would strengthen the point 
atissue, whereas the latter would save it from mere destructive 
criticism. 

The contents of the first pamphlet have been already made 
public by me some months ago in the Journal of the Iranian Asso- 
ciation (October 1924). Hertel shows in the first section how 
Zarathushtra could not have flourished centuries before Darius 
by comparing the Gathas, the Old-Persian Inscriptions, and the 
account of the Persian religion by Herodotus with one another. 
Darmesteter has tried to explain some important omissions and 
differences in Herodotus (vide SBE. IV, first edition, Intr. 44 f. and 
51 f.). As for the absence of Ahriman in the latter he says that 
the historian wanted to describe religious customs and not reli- 
gious conceptions. But Herodotus could have certainly named 
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Ahriman, if the name were current, when he referred to the prac- 
tice of the Magians of killing noxious creatures, ‘ ants and serpents 
and all that creeps and flies’ (1. 140). It should be noted that 
the last refers to insects, and not to birds which according to the 
Avesta are not Daeva-ic but Ahura-ic creatures, and that the 
juxtaposition “dog and man” in the same place is sure to remind 
us of the Vendidad where it is so common. We know that the 
latter enjoins the duty of destroying the noxious creatures: all 
such passages are given by Hertel in Appendix 2. I may add that 
among the implements of the priest the weapon for performing 
this merit (khraftastraghna) holds the second place (V. 18. 1-4). 
Another difference is in the name of Persian priests. Herodotus 
calls them * Magians’ (1.132), which word he elsewhere gives as 
the name of one of the six Median tribes (1.101); whereas the 
Avesta knows them as Athravan, which is nothing but their profes- 
sional name. Darmesteter would explain this thus: the Persian, 
proud of his race, would call his priest after his origin and not after 
his profession or functions. The priest, however, would style 
himself after his profession, especially because his tribal name was. 
a sign of spite and scorn. Herodotus no doubt must have followed 
the people at large in calling their priests Magians, but why should 
he not give the other name, if it were current then? I am sure 
that the word Magian (Moghu) was purposely avoided by the priests 
from the Avesta even where the Magian influence has worked.. 
There is one crucial passage (Y. 65.7) where it was natural for the 
priest to be overruled by his feelings, and there he has used 
the word Moghu. He invoked the Good Waters for not allowing 
the enemies of the friends (patrons ? hashi-tbish), of the priests 
(moghu-°), of the servants (varezand-0) and of the family-members. 
(nàfyo-? to have the upper hand. This enumeration is quite 
logical and the meaning correct. Bartholomae unnecessarily 
repeats himself by translating the passage * . . . of the members 
(of the priestly class), of the Magians, of the members of the society 
and of the family-members . . As Herodotus does not men- 
tion Áthravan, we can say that in his days the East-Iranian Ath- 
ravans had not yet migrated to the west and mixed with the 
Magians there. After all it has been admitted on all hands that 
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Herodotus's description of the popular religion in the then Persia 
(Persis) corresponds exactly to what we meet with in the Young 
Avesta. The notable difference is that the latter contains at least 
the lip service as regards the prophet and his God, whereas the 
former does not even mention them. The people there still worship- 
ped the old Indogermanic god Dyaus (Zeus). Hence Hertel is un- 
doubtedly right when he says that Persia proper was untouched by 
Zardthushtra’s reform in those days. We must further conclude 
that the religion of the Young Avesta, not only the worship of the 
nature gods and special gods, but also the religious practices of 
the Vendidad must be pre-Zoroastrian. Otherwise how can they 
be in Persia, and the prophet not, in the days of Herodotus? This 
fact will show that one is not right in arguing that a long period is 
necessary for the development of the religion and its vast litera- 
ture. It is a sheer mistake to say that the reform-work of the 
prophet has called forth the Avesta. As a matter of fact Zara- 
thushtra was a voice in the wilderness, The time was not ripe for 
him and he failed to impress his teachings upon the people. Even 
the Yasna Haptanhaiti breathes quite another spirit. The authors 
of the Yashts used the great name of the prophet to spread their 
own religion. In the west they were joined by the Magians, who 
added their own culture and stamped the whole with the seal of 
Zarathushtra’s name, thus passing it as an authentic document. 
We need not say that they did this consciously ; they did it out 
of their incapability for doing something better. It is enough that 
they have preserved the words of the prophet, which alone depict 
him in true light. 

Returning to our author we see that he now examines the 
inscriptions of the Achemenians. Darius is the first of them to 
invoke Auramazdé. If one argues that Zarathushtra had not 
invented the name Ahura Mazdah but had simply borrowed it from 
his tribe or race, the name was all the same new for Persia, and 
therefore Darius and his successors must be considered Zoroastrian. 
It has been argued by Tiele! and others that a long period 


1 Vide G. K, Nariman's translation: “The Religion of the Iranian 
Peoples,” p. 45. 
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of time must be allowed to account for the difference between the 
divided form Mazdah... Ahura (or Ahura... Mazdah), the fixed 
one Ahura Mazdah, and the combined one Auramazda. This is 
not necessary. The fixed form we meet with already in the Gathic 
text Yasna Haptanhaiti; and Auramazdà is a loan word in O. Pers. 
and the change is probably due to the genius of the tongue. Again 
why should we ignore the two instances, Dar. Pers. e § 3 where Aura 
(Instr.) alone is used, and Xerx. Pers. c § 3 where we meet with 
Aurahya Mazdaha (Gen.) in divided form? I may here note that 
Hertel (p. 19) is mistaken in concluding from Bis. § 59 that Auramaz- 
da is a recently proclaimed God. Darius wants to say that the 
former kings did not achieve what he did—by the will of Aura- 
mazda. The context shows that the emphasis is certainly upon 
what he achieved and not through whom he did it (cf. Dar. Pers. 
£§2). Not only Darius but his successors too praise Auramazda 
as the creator, etc., and hence we cannot say that Darius refers to a 
new religion; nor does the absence of the ‘exhortation’ in the 
inscriptions of Xerxes, etc., would point to it. I am not unaware 
of the fact that the spirit of Zoroaster's teachings is adequately 
reproduced by Darius, but that alone is not sufficient to prove him 
& patron of the prophet. If that would have been the case. 
Darius would have certainly mentioned it in his memoirs on the 
rocks. I, therefore, cannot agree with Hertel as to what he says 
with reference to Y. 53. 8-9 (p. 44 fi) He would connect the 
danger mentioned there with the Magian revolt. Vishtaspa, 
he adds, had not the courage to put it down. The words, how- 
ever, appealed to young Darius, and he went against the usurper. 
This is not quite easy to believe. Zarathushtra thankfully refers 
to his chief supporters again and again; not once is to be found 
even the name of Darius. Again the latter expressly names his 
helpers and friends. Why should he then be so forgetful and un- 
grateful as not to refer tothe great man who was, soto say, the first 
cause of his greatness ? This omission can only be explained by the 
hypotheses that Darius cared very little for Zarathushtra, though 
his words and deeds were full of his spirit, or that Zarathushtra was 
a figure of the past. The first hypothesis seems to be very probable. 
We know that Darius was with Cambyses in his Egyptian campaign 
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(Herodotus 3, 139) as a youth of 22, and after his return he was 
busy in planning the overthrow of Gaumata. Soon after he came 
to the throne his time was taken up in subduing: one rebellion 
after the other. Again he was a great warrior and a greater 
statesman and so very probably not inclined to other things. It is 
not known that he was a zealous propagandist of his faith ; on 
the contrary we do know that he not only was tolerant towards 
non-Zoroastrian religions but, he even encouraged them. The close 
resemblance between Ys. 37. l, a verse of the Yasna Haptan- 
haiti, and the oft-occurring praise-formula about Auramazda 
in the inscriptions makes Darius contemporaneous with the 
generation following Zarathushtra. The second hypothesis is 
now out of question, when Hertel has shown that Zarathushtra 
“could not have flourished centuries before Darius and Herodotus, 
in whose days the people at large still followed the old religion. 
and only the king and his little circle must have adopted the new 
one. It seems to me that the addition of the words “the god of 
the Aryans,’ as an explanation to Auramazda in the Elamite ver- 
sion of the Bisitum inscription (§§ 62,63. col. 4, 1. 77 and 1. 79) points 
to the limited spread of the new religion. Hence our learned 
author concludes that Vishtaspa of the Gathas, the patron- 
prince of the prophet can be no other than Hystaspes of the Greeks, 
the father of Darius the Great. To show that Hystaspes was 
not a private person, as Weissbach proclaims him to be (Keilinschrift 
der Achaemeniden, Intr. 70), Hertel refers to Herodotus 3. 70, where 
Hystaspes is called a satrap. If this be not enough, I would 
point to the beginning (§ 4) of both the Bisitum Inscriptions. Dar- 
ius says there. “8 of my family (there were) who were formerly 
kings. I am the ninth. 9 we are kings in two lines (duvitaparnam)”. 
Further we know from the ‘Cylinder’ Inscription of-Cyrus the 
Great that the latter reckons his three ancestors—upto Teispes— 
and ealls them Great Kings. Thus the senior line consisted of 
five kings. Now if we add to these Ariaramnes, the younger son 
of Teispes, and his descendants upto Darius, then alone can Darius 
be the ninth. It is true that he calls his father only Hystaspes, 
not King. Hystaspes, but we must not forget that Teispes too is 
not called King although Cyrus calls him Great King. Artaxeres II 
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gives his ancestry upto Hystaspes calling all but the latter King 
(Susa a). Artaxerxes III too gives his ancestry upto Arsames, 
calling all but Hystaspes and Arsames Kings (Pers. § 2). This 
only shows that Darius and his descendants used the word King in 
a limited sense, and Vishtaspa was not a king in the sense in which 
the former were. King he was still as we showed above, 

Unfortunately Vishtaspa has different epithets in different 
sources. In the cuneiform inscriptions he is known as an Achæ- 
menian, whereas in the Gathas he is styled Kavi, which word has 
been taken as 8 dynastic name. Thus the scholars wisely thought 
to keep these two names poles apart. Now in the second section 
of his excellent monograph the learned author examines the claims 
of this so called Kavi dynasty of Iran. The word Kavi is used 
in the Gathas as an epithet of certain persons, named and unnamed ; 
one friendly, others inimical, to Zarathushtra. It has been admitted 
on all hands that the word, when not applied to Vishtaspa, means 
‘a chief,’ ‘a prince’; but why this exception? It fits excellently 
well in the case of Vishtaspa too. And so has Geldner translated 
the word. Hertel has shown in his Achaemeniden und Kayaniden 
that even in the Young Avesta the word does not point to any 
dynastic name, but it has the simple sense of “ prince ` or ‘ princely. ° 
Even so in Pahlavi where Siyavakhsh is not called “kay” (king), 
because he never came to the throne; he is called Kavi in Yt. 13,132 
and 19.71—both non-metrical passages ; but this is due to mere 
analogy of recital. 

In the third section the author examines the arguments put 
forward by the champions of the higher date for Zarathushtra, 
He rightly discards the theory of E. Meyer, based upon the names 
Mazdaku and Maztaku in the list of Sargon (722-705). We can 
say the same thing re. Tiele’s theory based upon the names like 
Phraortes.! As regards the argument from the political and 
ecomonical conditions as found in the Avesta, it is enough to point 
to what a Chinese traveller of 128 B. C. says about Chorasan and 
Bactria, of his days (Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 85). 
Hertel thinks of the development theory almost as I have touched 


1 Vide G. K. Nariman's translation : - ** The Religion of the Iranian 
Peoples," p. 45. 
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upon a little before. The second Appendix has been referred to. 
The others are on the dog-mania, on the disposal of the dead through 
vultures, on the atrocity referred to in the Gathas, and on the 
Yasna Haptanhaiti. 

* * * 

The booklet Achaemeniden und Kayaniden adds to or rather 
improves our knowledge of ancient Iranian history. In the first 
section the learned author gives the sources of the Kayanian 
geneological tree, and examines their worth. One of them, Bunda- 
hishn 34, not only enumerates the names of the early kings, but also 
gives the number of years each of them reigned for. Some historical 
kings are allotted extraordinarily long reigns, whereas the others 
are omitted. The Parthian rule has been cut down almost by half, 
whereas the Sasanian one has been prolongated by a number of 
years. But still we can gather something out of this chaos. The 
extraordinarily long reign--120 years—of Vishtaspa should be under- 
stood as covering the reigns of Cyrus and his successors upto 
Xerxes. Vahuman has been identified with Artaxerxes in Vahuman 
Yasht 2.17 (Artakhshahr i kay ke [ms. ka] Vahumani Spendadhan 
khvanihedh) and in Great Bundahishn f. 118 a 1. 11 (Artakhshahr 
ke Vahumani Spendadhan guft). Albiruni does the same, and 
along with Firdausi gives him his epithet “ Long-handed He has 
been also allotted a great span of reign, 112 years; very probably 
because of the three kings bearing the same name. The Vah. 
Yt. (2.17) adds that he spread the religion in the whole world. 
The two Daras are also mentioned, the second having been credited 
for the collection of religious scriptures. The learned author 
rightly opines that these notices are neither borrowed from the 
Greek sources, nor are they fabricated. In other words, no dynasty 
comes to an end with Vishtaspa, but it is continued by those kings 
who are known as Achemenians in history. On the other hand, 
the religious character of these accounts is too clear to make one 
believe that they offer us a political history. They only provide 
us a sort of church-history, which is again neither exact nor complete. 
As regards the omission of Darius and Xerxes, Hertel firmly believes 
that the strong opposition of the former against the Magians is its 
cause. But what about Xerxes? He is not known to have done 
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anything which would have brought him in disfavour of the Magians. 
On the contrary, if we can trust Herodotus (7.43,113,191), they 
were his constant companions, performing all sorts of ceremonies 
Íor him and his enterprises. We must explain the anomaly in 
some other way. 

The second section deals with the legions of brothers and sons 
of Vishtàspa, and the third with his ancestors. I doubt whether 
anybody took seriously the attempt of Justi to construct the 
geneological tree of Vishtaspa’s family ; and if any one did, he can 
hardly continue his belief after Hertel's crushing criticism of it. 
The same can be said of Vishtaspa’s forefathers, the so-called 
Kavis. Some of these have been mentioned in Yt. 13. Its list, 
which is certainly genuine, contains the names of the first faithful 
in the order of their conversion to the faith. A glance at it will 
show how Maidydianha immediately follows Zarathushtra and how 
some known and unknown persons precede Vishtaspa, how 
naturally appear some foreigners later on. It is after Saoshyant, 
that there follows a section containing Yima, Thraetaona, etc., 
Kavis or kings—even Darmesteter translates the word thus here— 
and heroes. Their separation and especially their occurrence after 
Saoshyant is very peculiar; and we may naturally doubt their 
right of being originally in the Yasht. Some of them are considered 
as astronomical myths. All the same, one thing is certain that 
there is no trace nor suggestion that they are related to one another, 
much less with Vishtaspa who occurs quite in another place. Why 
should we make them follow one after the other? They may as 
well be contemporary petty princes of various parts of Iran. 
Zarathushtra refers to Yima (Y. 32, 8) as if he were his contempo- 
rary like Grehma (32, 12). Thus we may say that the princes, ete., 
of this list must have adopted the religion later on, and hence 
their names here like those of the other people. Hertel rightly 
asks why Vishtaspa’s father and grandfather are not mentioned 
here, if the author of the Yasht meant to give his geneology. He 
then examines Yt. 19 and shows how there too the word Kavi can 
mean one and one thing only : king or kingly. Vishtàspa is also 
separated from the other ‘kings’ by Zarathushtra being placed 
between him and them and his immediate forefathers are again 
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altogether left out. In Yt. 5.105—and there only—Vishtäspa is. 
called the son of Aurvat-aspa. This Yasht belongs no doubt to 
the earlier and metrical group, but its relative late origin can be 
judged from its foreign goddess Anahita and from its geographical 
data; not only eastern provinces are mentioned but also western 
ones including Babylon. Therefore this solitary reference to 
Vishtàspa's father need not be taken with absolute certainty. The 
ground on which Hertel assigns it a late date (p. 68), viz., the fact 
that Ahura Mazdah is made to worship Aradvi, is not sound, 
because all the Yashts have this as their common feature. 

Some words accounting for the silence of the Avesta about 
.Darius and Xerxes will not be out of place. They have no place 
in Yt. 13, because the large majority of unknown names mentioned 
therein points to some corner of East Iran as its home. Although 
I do not agree with those who argue for the higher antiquity of a 
text, because Persia and Media are omitted in it, I would use the 
geographical data to prove at least its home. It is quite probable, 
nay quite natural, that there is only a local colouring in various 
pieces of the Avesta. Also Yt. 19, or to be more exact, the 
Khvarenah account, points only to the east, and hence it too has 
only local meaning. Some of the Yashts (e. g. 5) refer to the west, 
especially the north-west as well, and the Vendidàd shows clear 
influence of the Magians. In these texts either there arose no 
occasion to mention the great kings, or they were the figures of the 
past for the new-comers from the east. The Magians had evidently 
no reason to receive them. Again it appears to me that the quarrels 
between Darius and the Magians were political rather than religious 
and the hatred against them was due to racial and class difference 
-(cf. Herodotus 1.120; 3.73, 126). 


In the fourth section Hertel discusses the theories of G. Hiising 
who tries to identify the Avestic Aurvat-aspa with Justin’s (1.9) 
‘Oropastes, a brother of Gaumita, and who sees in Spantodata, the 
first or private name of Darius. As neither the Iranian tradition 
nor the Greek sources mention this fact, which both of them have 
done in the case of Artaxerxes III, Hertel would not accept it. 
On the contrary, Herodotus calls Darius and Xerxes with these very 
names, even when he speaks of them as not reigning kings. Again 
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Spontodata never came to the throne. With good grounds (66-67) 
Hertel rejects the identification of Aurvat-aspa and Oropastes. 

The sixth and last section dealing with Hutaosa and Naotara is 
very important inasmuch asat supplies the evidence for identifying 
Vishtaspa of the Gathas with the father of Darius. The literal 
meaning of the word Naotara is ' younger `; and Hertel agrees with 
those few scholars who take it for Ariaramnes, the younger son of 

- Teispes, and not for the fabricated Notar, the son of Manushchihr 
of Bundahishn 31. Naotara became an epithet of Ariaramnes's 
‘descendants, e.g., Vishtaspa (Yt. 5.98) and Vishtauru (Yt. 5.76 ; 
13,102). In Yt. 17.55-56 Ashi complains that the Turas and the 
Naotaras scared her away. Thelearned author takes this unfavour- 
able reference to the Naotaras as a direct hint against Darius 
because of his severe treatment of the Magians. I am not prepared 
to agree with him, as I do not share his views on thelatter point. I 
am tempted to suggest that the poet perhaps breathes here the tone 
of a pacifist, denouncing the fighting parties, irrespective of nation 
and religion. As for Hutaosa, scholars have concluded from Yt. 
15.35-36 that she belonged to the Naotara family. There we are 
told that she offers up a sacrifice in the family or district (visa) 
of Naotara to the Wind praying that she may be dear, loved, and 
well-received in the house (nmàna) of Vishtàspa. Hertel asks why 
should we not understand from this passage that Hutaosa sacri- 
fices not in her father's house but in that of her husband and 
that she marries not Vishtaspa himself but one of his sons? If we 
put aside the modern conceptions of marriage and love. then we 
know that only in her husband's house Hutaosà' s prayer has sense, 
According to Herodotus she was the wife of Darius. Hence we 
must say that either Vishtàspa's wife had the same name or there 
is a confusion here. Such confusions are not seldom: e. g.. Lohrasp 
has been attributed to the destruction of Jerusalem and dispersion of 
the Jews (Mkh. 27.67; Anklesarias ed. 26. 66a). A somewhat similar 
account is to be found in the Dinkard (West, 51.4-5; Madan’s ed., 
p. 433 1.7 ff), according to which he goes to Jerusalem with Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Bokht Narseh) and abolishes the improper law and 
wicked practices and Dev-worship there. Here we have a remi- 
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niscence of the deeds of Cyrus, which however are made quite con- 
trary by the orthodox fanaticism. 

The Appendices will be shortly dismissed off. Hertel does 
not agree with Hüsing in his attempt at identifying Artabanos 
and Artaphernes—sons of Hystaspes, with Ateravanu and. Ato 
rekhvarenah (Yt. 8.102).—In the second Appendix Hertel cites 
examples in which satar, sastar have double meaning of a good and 
a bad king. Asa matter of fact the word means king assuch. It is 
not necessary that a good king and a bad king must have special 
words to denote them.— The third contains a discussion on the 
remaining passages containing the word Kavi. Hertel rightly 
discards the identification of Pourushti (Yt. 13.114) with Pary- 
satis, suggested by Hüsing; nor does he agree with the latter in 
his supposition that in Yt. 13, 119 Kuroush (Karoish), son of Pary- 
satis, must have been dropped before Kavoóish.— The fourth contains 
the criticism of the theory of W. Schulz, who would bring the flight. 
of Ashi (Yt. 17) in correspondence with that of Dike in Phainomena 
of Aratos (101-134). Then we find four tables containing genea- 
logical trees of Iranian kings from different sources. 

I cannot close the review before expressing my firm belief that 
Hertel has done a unique service to the cause of Iranian studies by 
critically examining the problem of the date of Zarathushtra ; and 
I am sure that every unprejudiced scholar will accept the chief 
results of his investigations even while differing from him as regards 
details. I hope that my review will be of some use to that effect. 

HAMBURG UNIVERSITY, } J. " TAVADIA. 

May 1925. 
THE BHAGAVADGITA OR THE SONG OF THE BLESSED ONE.  Inter- 
preted by FRANKLIN EDGERTON. The Open Court Publishing 

Company, U.S.A., 1925. 


The survival of all works of Art, especially of the art literary, 
is determined by its peculiar, indefinable and intrinsic or immanent 
value, which cannot be directly subjected to any canons of social, 
political, moral, logical or religious thought. Art reaches out 
beyond all criticism, favourable or otherwise, and tacitly forbids 
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every form of objective treatment of itself. Hence the seductive 
fascination it exercises upon those who come under its influence, 
and through it, impels them, in spite of the prohibition, to an 
objective—so called logical—handling of it. 

The Bhagavadgità is one of such seductive works of Art, and 
has called forth a number of translations, scholarly and otherwise, 
and a variety of interpretations, more or less arbitrary and tending 
towards polemics. Most of these are known to oriental and. 
occidental scholars, but the one not yet known, being a very recent 
produetion by Prof. Franklin Edgerton, is the occasion for its 
introduction to the readers of this Journal. 

Among the many motives that determined Prof. Edgerton 
to undertake an interpretation of the Bhagavadgità, the “ popu- 
larity” of the Gità and the “interest and importance ” the Gita 
derives from the“ Gandhi Movement" seem to have exerted a 
preponderating influence upon his mind. And here Prof. Edgerton 
needs to be informed, if not corrected, that the “Gandhi Move- 
ment " is not a religious but a political movement and that even 
.as such it is not so “ popular” as it is imagined to be. Moreover 
it may be safely asserted that the “ popularity " of the Gita is 
something which works against and not for the Gita. The Gita 
was never meant by its author to be made “ popular,” that is 
to say, it was never intended for all and sundry, but for only a few 
endowed with specific qualities ; it was an Upanisad. A reference 
to Gità, Chapter 18, Verse 67, and Chapter 3, Verses 26, 29, will 
be found sufficiently convincing of the intention of the author 
of the Gità, and a further reference to Chapter 7, Verse 19, will 
not fail to bring home the fact how difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, it is for ordinary intelligence to realize the meaning 
of the Gita. It is a common error to confound “ popularity” 
with familiarity, which is a subjective, realization and a rare 
occurrence. 

The other, and a very pertinent, motive underlying the work 
of Prof. Edgerton is his sincere desire to arrange more systematically 
the materials which he believes lie “ helter-skelter " in the Gita. 
By a rearrangement of these scattered materials the author hopes 
to make his book a more satisfactory introduction to the Gità 
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than the original work or any translation. That he has accom- 
plished the task thoroughly and well will be obvious to any reader 
of his work. On the other hand the frank confession that the book 
is intended for the general public rather than for the specialist 
disarms all criticism of Prof. Edgerton's interpretation, which as 
far as it goes sets forth in full relief and thereby simplifies but 
does not solve the problems raised in the work interpreted by him. 

Unlike Garbe, Hopkins, von Humboldt and others, who lay 
unusual stress upon the interpolations and dispute the homogeneous 
character of the Gità, Prof. Edgerton recognizes the unity of the 
Gita, also perceives its psychological character but fails to see 
behind * two opposing views " the truth embodied in the elusive 
form of subtle paradoxes. The paradoxical character of the 
Gità has been the despair of commentators at all times and has 
` often led them to introduce meanings which they could not deduce 
from the body of the work itself. 

Prof. Edgerton's undisguised disappointment with the morality 
of the Gità may be said to be due to his failure to reconcile himself 
with -the epistemological and the psychological stand-point 
expressed abundantly in the Gita. An accurate understanding 
of Verse 27 of Chapter 3, and Verse 17 of Chapter 18 will serve 
to show that the morality of the Gita is, as Nietzsche, one of 
Germany's leading philosophical psychologists, who was also a 
philologist, has so beautifully expressed it, “beyond Good and 
Evil”; it is amoral, even as all genuine Art is amoral. 

The problem of Evil, its origin and its place and function in 
the scheme of the Universe has exercised the mind of philosophers, 
from time immemorial and one may accept “ philosophically ” 
with Arjuna the solution offered in the Gita as final. But Prof. 
Edgerton writes on page 62 of his book, “no real answer is given " 
and then adds significantly, “ perhaps because none can be given ". 
Without further comment it may be stated that Prof. Edgerton 
himself has not supplied his readers with a “real answer”. 

We welcome the work of Prof. Edgerton and feel no hesitation 
in recommending it to our readers for its scholarly attainments, 


methodology and some fresh and valuable suggestions. 
D. P. THAKORE. 
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THE Economic History or ANCIENT INDIA BY SANTOSH 
Kumar’ Das, M.A.—Published by the Author. 

This work embodies with certain alterations and additions 
the lectures that the author delivered in 1922-23 at the Kalikata 
Vidyapith. an institution which exists no more. The author's 
aim “is to present the facts in a connected manner with a view to 
illustrate, as far as possible, the gradual development of the economic 
conditions from the earliest times.” After a brief reference to the 
Palaeolithic, the Neolithic and the Copper ages, the author passes 
successively in review the economic conditions in the Rgvedic age, 
in the Brahmana period, in the age of the Buddha and in the times 
of the Mauryas, the Kushans, the Guptas and Harsa. 

The work shows considerable industry and research. The 
author, however, appears not to have explored his sources for him- 
self ; he takes many things on trust. One should like to know on 
what data in the Rgveda or the other Vedas the author bases his 
conclusions expressed on page 10 in the words “ the following were 
excluded from inheritance : eunuchs, outcastes, born deaf or dumb 
or blind, idiots ". On page 105 the author appears to confound the 
Vartikakara Katyayana with Katyayana the Jurist, who flourished 
about a thousand years later.” The usefulness of the work is some- 
what marred by the fact that the author employs the Bengali script 
for all quotations from Sanskrit. There are numerous misprints, 
some of which such as ‘ Ramapada’ for Romapada (page 52), 
“Parasara” for Parasava (page 88), ‘ Mahabhagga’ for Mahavagga. 
(page 104) are distinctly disconcerting. The author’s substitution 
of b for v in even well-known names like those of Yàjiiavalkya, 
Pancavirnáa, Mahavarnéa jars on the ear. 

In spite of these drawbacks the work is a very useful compila- 
tion and presents in a compact form valuable information on the: 
economic condition of India from the earliest times to the 7th 
century A. D. 

P. V. KANE. 
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DR. SIR RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR. 


Dr. Bhandarkar's fame as a writer on guestions 
of Indian philology, history and archeology 
does perhaps not rest mainly, certainly not solely. 
on contributions to this Journal. Yet it seems 
that this periodical can claim the distinction that 
its pages contain the earliest attempts at research 

“by Bhandarkar. The Journal of the B.B.R.A.S. 
bemg then, as it were, something of a literary 
birth-place of this great scholar and research 
worker, it is fit that a memorial tablet should be 
put up here to sum up and preserve the remem- 
brance of one of the most renowned members the 
Society ever has had the good fortune to have on 
its rolls. 

The contributions from Dr. Bhandarkar are 
spread over vols. x-xxv, the first paper being 
published 13 April, 1871, the last in 1918. The 
first paper, “Transcript and Trav: tion of a Copper 
plate grant of the fifth century of the Christian 
era, found in Gujarat with remarks " (x. p. 19), was 
published by the writer in the 34th year of his 

1 The first literary production of Bhandarkar seems to 
have been a review of Haug's Aitareva Brahmana, 
published in Native Opinion, 28th February and 6th 
March 1864. Weber noticed the review and discovered 
its promising writer. The professor of Berlin Univer- 
sity, then at his height, wrote 1865 of this review :— 
“It is, so far as 1 know, the first time that a Hindu 
has subjeeted the work of & European Sanskrit scholar. 
with courage and self-confidence, to a searching criticism 
and, indeed, even in such 8 manner as establishes his 
qualification and equipment for the task''. Even this 
was not co great a compliment paid to Bhandarkar as 
when Weber inserted the same review in his Indische 


Studien Vol. IX, pp. 177ff. Cp. Progress cf Education, 
II (1925), pp. 27f. 
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E the last paper given to the Journal, * The 
Aryans in. the Land of the Assurs (Skr. Asura)” 
(xxv. p. 76), was brought out when he was over 
fourscore. This proves, among other things, 
the faithfulness of Sir Ramkrishna to our Journal 
and Society. The contributions number 18 in 
all and their titles indicate the topics with which 
this pioneer of modern learning was busy all his 
lifetime. Seven papers belong to archeology, 
six of them are on epigraphical matters in parti- 
cular, five on philological problems, two on literary 
history, two on history, one on an ethnographi- 
cal-historical question, and one may be called 
a contribution to the history of learning. 

The epigraphical papers either deal with original 
finds and give independent interpretations, or are 
criticisms and revisions of former .attempts at 
deciphering them. The two papers on literary 
history single out a couple of important problems: 
the date of the Mahabharata and the date of 
Patanjali. Bhandarkar did mot lose himself 
in trifles, nor waste his time on trivialities : re- 
search was his element, and a push into the 
unknown his sport. It would be hazardous to 
assign Bhandarkar a position in the history of 
learning mainly on the strength of the philological 
papers in the stricter sense, but those written by 
him on Sanskrit, the Prakrits and the Vernaculars, 
are generally acknowledged to be fundamental. 
A model of method, they have brought such a 
wealth of material to light that they make Dr, 
Bhandarkar one of the founders of Indian 
Vernacular philology. The paper, “My Visit 
to the Vienna Congress” is a worthy account 
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Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 


Bhandarkar gave of himself and the new Ori- 


ental learning which he represented. At Vienna he, 
as the head of the rising generation of scholars of 
this country, handed in the visiting card to the 
veterans of the West. And it was well received. 

The titles of all these papers, but more the 
papers themselves, betray the earnest scholar 
and student. Bhandarkar never took up his 
pen unless he had to say something worth hearing 
and having. beit knowledge of a new topic or 
new knowledge of an old problem. He made sure 
of his facts, examining them  microscopically, 
marshalled them into premises. drew his conse- 
quences with the rigidity of the strictest syllogism, 
for he handled the Nyaya syllogism with the same 
dexterity as the Aristotelean. Over and above 
that, he brought the approved Western philolo- 
gical and historical methods to bear on his working. 
Such a severe discipline saved him from puerilities 
in philology. comparative philology in particular, 
andin history. Nor was Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
too wise to learn up to the end of his life; 
the last contribution to this Journal is proof of 
that. The universally high reputation as a scholar 
and writer, which Bhandarkar enjoyed, had been 
earned by honest. hard labour, and it remains the 
pride of this Journal that the first documents 
that helped to build up this reputation are to be 
found in its own volumes. 


As a member of the Managing Committee of the 
B.B.R.A.S. Bhandarkar lent a hand in directing 
theaffairs of this body. He was at that time first 
a fully occupied High School teacher, afterwards 
& busy College professor. In addition he had his 
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head full of plans for social and religious reform, 
and his hands were never idle in carrying them 
out. Still, knowing the importance of the Society 
for the promotion and spread of Oriental 
learning. he took his full share in the administra- 
tion. And as a simple scholar. neither yet Sir nor 
Doctor h.c., he exercised a far-reaching influence 
by his painstaking work and commanding learning. 
Thus directly and indirectly Bhandarkar was in- 
strumental in creating an enviable reputation 
as a learned body for the Society. It should not 
be omitted that he was a member for more than 
60 years, for he joined young and lived long. 
Probably no other member can claim such a 
long and uninterrupted tenure of membership. 
None certainly may claim to have rendered greater 
service to the Society than Dr. Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar has given. He is a convincing 
example that neither a fine building, nor a good 
library, nor even an able government, by 
themselves are the causes for the prosperity 
of a learned society. but the active share 
Which the members take in the literary and scien- 
tific life. To help to realise the ideals for which the 
R.A.S. has been founded was Dr. Bhandarkar's 
aim, and the services rendered in the attainment 
of this goal by his great talent and relentless 
energy are best judged by the extraordinary 
results achieved. The B.B.R.A.S. rightly sees 
in Dr. Bhandarkar one of its greatest members 
and to call him a second founder would be mere 
justice. Bhandarkar was no less a leader in the 
renaissance of Sanskrit studies in this country 
than a herald of the new Oriental learning both to 
East and West. R. Z. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
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BOMBAY BRANCH 


OF THE 


Royal Asiatic Society 


Annual Report for 1924 


The increase of admissions to membership from 92 to 102 illustrates 
sufficiently the general healthy condition of the Society and the enduring 
attractions of its library, also the increasing difficulty of maintaining a reason- 
able supply and circulation of books and journals. 


Several matters reported upon in the previous year have made sub- 
atantial progress. The design for the Society’s Silver Medal is now in its 
final stages of preparation, after much deliberation, and should be completed 
‘during the current year. The Society is greatly indebted to Principal 
‘GLADSTONE SOLOMON for the expert guidance he has given and for his patience 
in perfecting its form. 


The first elections to the new dignity of Fellow of the Society instituted 
last year have yielded seventeen names famous in Oriental research or valued 
by the Society for their association with its interests. The List is given on 
another page of the report. 


The Manuscripts Catalogue progresses slowly but surely, the first 15 forms 
out of a probable total of 100 being now in print. 


The Dewey classification card catalogue of the Society's library accord- 
ing to subjects has covered European Literatures, Biography, History, Travels 
and Miscellaneous and the first cabinet containing about 12,000 cards is now 
ready for use. It is hoped that this method of reference may make subject- 
reference and reading an easier matter than heretofore. 


The editorship of the Society'a Journal has passed from the nominal 
“control of the Hon. Secretary into the hands of expert Oriental scholars who 
are members of the Society. A new press for the Journal and new rules for 
its direction have been decided upon with much thought so as to bring the 
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publication into line with the best of its kind in Europe or America. The 
first number of the series, under the able editorship of Dr. V. S. SUKTHANEAR, 
"will be published in April. 


The classification of the Society's numismatic collection is complete and 
-awaits revision before publication. ' 

The Provident Fund Scheme for the Society's employees was adopted 
by the General Body and has worked successfully during the year. There 
remains the question of the consideration of services rendered by the staff 
previous to the initiation of the scheme. 


In consequence of receipt of another instalment of the Government grant 
for shelving there has been great activity in the accommodation side of the 
library. Complete cases of books have been rearranged inthe main room; 
‘transfer of periodical literature from the gallery to the ground floor file room 
has provided much additional storage space for books in constant use. In 
the file room much additional staging has been erected to carry periodicals 
for reference. Finally, the valuable books have been transferred to the locked 
gallery room above the Librarian’s office where they are under constant 
surveillance. 

The Society, being dissatisfied with Messrs. Kegan Paul’s custody of its 
London agency, has transferred that and its stock to Messrs. Probsthain & 
‘Co. l 

The new edition of Folklore of Bombay prepared by Mr. R. E. ENTHOVEN 
with the help of grants from the Society is now published, and the Society 
has received its 25 copies, of which it is selling 18 to members at reduced price, 
presenting one each to five institutions and reserving two for its library. 


On the 100 June 1924 the Society's Campbell Memorial Gold Medal was 
presented in London at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society to Sir GEORGE 
‘GRIERSON. 

"There is a proposal to honour another great scholar formerly connected 
with the Society, Dr. BHAU DAJI, by the presentation of an oil painting of 
him to the Society. 


Later in the year, the Bombay University Reform Committee's question- 
naire was received, and a reply returned recommending certain practical 
Steps towards co-operation in book and manuscript purchase and in the 
encouragement of research. Seeing that the finances of a library are never 
-equal to the purchase of all the books it requires, nor even half of them, this 
may be considered the most important step taken during the year. By means 
of some agreement with the University and other learned bodies in Bombay 
and Poona, and also by a determined effort, which is being planned, to get 
a much increased monthly grant from Government, it is hoped that the 
-enlargement of the Society's library—its main care—will be both economi- 
-cally and effectively pursued. 
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Membership 

RESIDENT. 

| 
Resigned |Transferred Number 
On the New Non-Res. | or ceased to the Died. of Mem- 
rollon | admis- | become to be Non- Res. bers on 
1-1-24. sions, | Resident. | Members. list. 1-1-25. 
539 | 93 | 5 | 86 | 10 | 5 | 536 


NON-RESIDENT. 


Resigned Number 
On the New Resident | or ceased (Transferred of Mem- 
roll on | admis- | become to be to the Died. bers on 
1-1-24. sions. | Non-Res. | Members. | Res. list. 1-1-25. 
| | | 
168 | 9 10 | 16 | 5 1 । 165 


Of the 536 Resident Members 41 are Life-Members, and 81 are on the 
Absent list ; and of the 168 Non-Resident Members, 12 are Life-Members and 
6 are absent from India. 


Obituary 
The Committee regret to record the death of the following Members :— 
Mr. W. P. Cowie, I.C.S. Mr. P: P. Meherji. 
Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim. >, J. S. Sanzgiri. 
Mr. H. F. Lodge. » H. P. Thackersey. 


Papers read, and lectures delivered, before the Society 


7th January 1924—A lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on “ The 
Origin of Alphabets and Numerals.” By Dr. R. N. Sama. 

22nd January 1924—“ Buddhism in Nagananda.” By Prof. N. K. 
BHAGWAT, M.A. 

llth March 1924—“ The Eighteen remarkable things or events of the 
reign of Khusru Parviz (Chosroes II) of Persia." By Shams-ul-ulma 
Dr. J. J. Moni, B.A., PH.D., C.I.E. 
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4th July 1924—A lecture on ** The New World of Islam.” By the Rev. 
: Dr. S. M. ZWEMER, 


29th July 1924—'' A few notes on Anquetil du Perron's own copy of his 
Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, recently discovered in Colombo.” By 
Dr. J. J. Modi, B.A., PH.D., C.I.E. 


llth September 1924—'' A Christian Cross with a Pahlavi Inscription 
recently discovered in the State of Travancore.” By Dr. J. J. Moor, B.A., 
PH.D., C.I.E. ` 


16th September 1924—“ Buddhism and Sankaracarya." By K. M. 
SHEMBAVNEKAR, M.A. 


Library 


The total number of volumes added was 1,849, of which 1,433 were pur- 
chased and 416 were presented. 


Books presented to the Society were received, as usual, from the Govern- 
ment of India, the Government of Bombay and other Provincial Govern- 
ments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds, other 
public bodies and individual donors. 


A meeting of the Society under Art. XXI of the Rules was held on the 
19th of November for the purpose of revising the list of the papers and periodi- 
cals received by the Society, and it was decided to omit the following from 
1925 :— 


(1) Annals and Magazine of Natural History, (2) Journal of Hygiene, 
(3) Journal of the Linnaean Society, (4) Slavonic Review, 
(5) Munsey’s Magazine, (6) Transactions, American Philolo- 
gical Association, (7) Advocate of India, (8) Bengalee, and 
(9) Commerce, 

and to take the following periodically as under :— 

(1) Navy List (every 3rd year), (2) Medical Directory, (every 3rd 
year), (3) Who’s Who (every 3rd year), and (4) Dod's Peerage 
(every 5th year). 


It was resolved to subscribe to the following from 1925 :— 


(1) Revue des Arts Asiatiques, (2) Asia Major, (3) Sociological 
Review, (4) Acta Orientalia, (5) Islamica, (6) Zeitschrift. 
für Indologi e und Iranistik, (7) British Journal and Photo- 
graphic Anvel, (8) Forward, (9) Indian Daily Mail, 
(10) Curren Thought, (11) Welfare, and ‘12) Viseabharati. 
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The Journal Number 


No. 75, the second number of Vol. KKVI, was published during the year 
under report. In addition to an abstract of proceedings of the Society and 
a list of presents to its Library, it contains the following papers :— 


1. The Ancient Indian Symbol for the foreign Sound Z. By Prof. N. 
B. DIVATIA, B.A. 


2. Two Arabic Medicine-cups. By Ch. MAHOMED ISMAIL, M.A., H.P., 
M.B,A.S. 


3. Sidelights on the past History of the Parsis. By Rao Bahadur P. 
B. Josni, PE., D., F.R.G.S. 


4. Garcia d'Orta, a little-known Owner of Bombay. By Prof. A. X. 
SOARES, M.A. 


5. Studies in Bhasa (V). By Dr. V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 


6. Two sets of Chalukya Copper Plates from Navasari. By G. V. 
ACHARYA, B.A. 


7. <A visit to the Great Wall of China. A similar wall of Noshirwan 
(Chosroes I) of Persia. By JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, R.A., PH.D., 
C.LE. 


8. An Address by Prof. M. WINTERNITZ, at the meeting of the R. A. 
S., Bombay Branch, on October llth, 1923. 


Coin Cabinet 
52 new coins were added to the cabinet of the Society as under :— 


EARLY SOUTH INDIA. 

Gold 

4 South India Fanam. 

1 Coin of Harihara of Vijayanagar. 

Madras Government. 
MUGHAL EMPERORS OF INDIA. 
Gold 
1 Ahmadshah Fanam. 


1 Alamgir Fanam. 
1 Gaur Shah Fanafn. 


Madras Government, 
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Silver Mint. Reg. 
l Akbar.. s .. Ahmedabad .. F 4* 
1 Jabangir ais .. Qandahar ss > 1028 14 
1 Do. m" s 35 Pe 5 1030 16. 
1 Do. es PES i i डः i 
1 Do. "s .. Tatta. 
1 Shahjehan .. .. Barhanpur. 
1 Do. en .. Gulkonda. 
C. P. Government, 

Reg. 
1 Do. E .. Multan vs ie 1045 8. 
1 Do. sis se » vs a 1048 11 
1 Do. A .. Surat. 

l Punjab Government. 

1 Do. YA .. Surat. ? 
1 Do. oe 2 ? Reg. 
1 Aurangzeb .. +. »Etawa.. .. .. 11* 39 
1 Do. Sa sx sy. xs नद at's 1113 45 
1 Do. ee 6 $i e R de 1114 47 
1 Do .. .. Surat .. is vs 1977 9 
1 Do. s » किड ai e 1091 24 
2 Do . 3 st fate P es 1092 25 
2 Do s^ We es ^ E 1095 21 
1 Do N nos Èi "m 1096 28 
1 Do १४. ०८ ; न 1097 29 
l Do i ks s 7v 1101 33 
1 Do. "Y se 1102 34 
2 Do. 59 : ०७ . 1103 35 
1 Do SA a »» we T js 1106 39 
1 Do. ७. ५» ae en ae - 11 44) 
1 Do. ° P " sie "s Sa 1115 4T 
1 Farruksiyar .. .. Sahajahanabad m 2 
1 Muhammad Shah .. 55 vs 114* 13 
1 Do. .. Surat .. 6 
1 Shah Alam 
2 Gadhia 
3 Punch-marked 
2 Of Mahmud III of Gujrat Sultanat 


C. P. Government, 


1 Arcot Rupee 
1 French East India Company 
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BAHAMANIS OF KULBARGA. 


Copper 
1 Kalam Ullah- Madras Government. 
Treasure Trove Coins 


There were 701 coins at the close of 1923, and 2,151 were received during 
the year, besides 4 pieces and two cowries. 
The details of the new arrivals are :— 


1 Gold } from the Mamlatdar of Chopda. 


144 Silver 
20 Silver from the District. Magistrate, West Khandesh. 
1,828 Copper from the District Magistrate, Satara. 
4 Gold from the Mamlatdar of Bassein. 
154 Silver from the Mamlatdar of Raver. 


There are thus 2,852 coins with the Society awaiting examination and 
distribution. 


Accounts 


A statement of accounts for 1924 is subjoined. The total amount of 
entrance fees was Rs. 2,000 and subscriptions Rs. 29,918 against Rs. 1,785 
and Rs. 30,532 the previous year. The balance to the Society's credit, at 
the Bank and the cash in hand, was Rs. 9,547-10-6 on 31st December last. 

The Governnient securities held by the Society, including those of the 
Premchand Roychand Fund and of the Catalogue Fund, are of the face 
value of Rs. 42,100. 

There has been a slight reduction in the price of books due to exchange, 
and it seems that present levels are likely to be maintained. The general 
working expenses of the Society are out of proportion to the Revenue, but 
it is impossible to reduce these without considerably curtailing the Society's 
activities. We could, however, carry a considerable number of additional 
members without materially increasing our working expenses, and it is 
trusted members will keep this in mind and endeavour to increase the mem- 
bership. 

Books were purchased of the value of Rs. 8,323-8-3 against Rs. 8.904-6-5 
in the previous year, and periodicals Rs. 3,292-13-3 against Rs. 3,553-0-6 

Government was pleased to sanction Rs. 5,000 for shelving in 1924. 


The Provident Fund was started from Ist January 1924 and the 
Society's contribution for the year was Rs. 1,211-10-8. 


STATEMENT 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


INCOME. 


Balance on 318 December 1923 .. As 
Subscription of Resident Members s 
3; of Non-Resident Members .. 
Government Contribution .. : wt 
Sale Proceeds of Journal Numbers x 

35 of Annual Catalogues 

js of Waste paper  .. 
Interest on Govt. Securities and Savings 
Bank m Ms : H 
Entrance F A a - es 


"Government Grant for Shelving .. 
Subscription of Resident Life Members 
General Catalogue—Sale and Interest . 
Replacement .. i . 
Folklore Notes, New Edition E . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Total Rs. 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
5,966 2 1 


39,094 8 0 


cc © ८> SOSH 


6,117 12 0 


| 


` 51,177. 6 1 


We have examined the account books and vouchers, and have obtained 
‘satisfactory information and explanation on all points desired. In our opi- 
nion, the accounts as drawn up show the true and correct state of the affairs 


of the Sooiety. 


KENNETH MACIVER, . 
A. B. AGASKAR, 


Hon. Auditors. 
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-Account for the Year 1924 


EKPENDITURE. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Books EM 8,323 .8 3 
Subscription to Indian Newspapers $e 658 13 0 
T to Foreign Ba WA Vs 2,634 0 3 
Binding and Book-repairs .. as d 1,762 0 0 
Printing - . ês <3 i 1887 0 0 
Stationery  .. sè za us 580 4 0 
Printing Journal Numbers .. ५४ m 2,500 8 O0 
Office Establishment Gs vs RE 15,743 2 6 
General Charges "T 5 es Es 1,072 4 0 
Postage : VEM QE VL 495 15 6| 
Provident Fund E m 55 AE 1,211 10 8 
Insurance... vs s ga En 523 12 0 
Electric Charges... as E as 522 3 11 
Annual Library Checking .. za m 500 0 0 
38,344 2 1 
Gratuity है . .. 250 0 0 
Honorarium to Mr. V. B. Ketkar .. ^r 300 0 0 
Temporary Establishment for Card Cata- 
logue za > "s .. 578 5 6 
Government Securities V as .. 1,407 8 0 
Folklore Notes, New Edition s ..| 750 0 0 
3,285 13 6 
Balance (including Rs. 549-15-3 of the 
General Catalogue Fund) .. ias 
Imperial Bank of India—Current Account 415 9 1 
Saving Bank .. 9,071 14 7 
Amount in Hand  .. n 5 avs 59 14 
—————— 9,547 6 6 
Total Rs. 51,177 6 1 
Invested Funds of the Society. 
‘Government Securities .. @6 pc... 1,100 0 0 
Do. do. e »> 5 pe... 8,800 0 0 
Do. do »934 pce... 25,700 0 0 
Premchand Roychand Fund ,, 3} p.e... 3,000 0 0 
‘Catalogue Fund e 055 pc... 3,500 0 0 
42,100 0 0 


"The Society's property and collections have been insured for three lakhs 
*of rupees. 
E. A. PARKER, L. W. H. YOUNG, 
Hon. Secretary. Hon. Financial Secretary. 
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Budget Esti- 
Budget Actuals Budget 
INCOME. 1924. 1924. 1925. 


Entrance Fees 0 1,850 0 0७ 
Subn. Resident Members 0 25,920 8 25,750 0 © 
»  N. R. Members 4000 0 0 3,997 8 0| 4000 0 0 
Govt. Contribution 4200 0 0| 3,850 0 0; 4,550 0 0 
Sale of Journal Nos. .. 635 4 
> of Annual Catalogue 480 0 0 57 10 450 0 0 
» of Waste Paper .. 26 8 
Interest ove 2,500 0 0 2,607 1 1,750 0 ७ 
38,350 0 ७ 
Subn. Resident Life-Members os 


Catalogue Fund-Sale of | 
&c. .. s» 

Replacement 

Sale of Folklore Notes 

Govt. Grant for Shelving 

Balance of the previous year .. 


Total Rs. | 44,145 2 1 51,177 6 1| 47,897.6 6 
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matea for 1925 
Budget Actuals Budget 
EXPENDITURE. 1924. 1924. 1925. 
Rs. a. : Rs. a p Rs. a. p. 
Books .. | 7,500 0 *8,323 8 3| 9,000 0 0 
Subn. Periodicals, Foreign ..| 3,000 0 0; 2,634 0 3| 2,750 0 0 
> Indian .. 850 0 0 658 13 0 750 0 0 
Printing ey BE | 1,500 0 0| 1,887 0 0| 1,650 0 0 
-Journal Printing A | 2,600 0 0 2,50 8 0| 2,300 0 0 
Binding and Book-repairs .. 1,750 0 9j 1,752 0 0) 1,750 0 0 
Office Establishment 16,335 0 0, 15,743 2 6j 16,229 0 0 
LibraryFurniture and Shelving| 3,000 0 0 A 5,223 14 0 
“General Charges os 1,150 0 0 1,072 4 0 900 0 0 
Stationery .. zo ae: 900 0 0 580 4 0 800 0 0 
Postage s oe .. 500 0 0 425 15 6 500 0 0 
Insurance YA T si 523 12 0| 523 12 0 473 12 0 
Electric Charges JA E 450 0 0 522 3 11 500 0 0 
Annual Library Checking ... E 500 0 0 900 0 0 
Provident Fund Contribution 1353 0 0, 1,221110 8 1,331 0 0 
41,311 12 0| 38,344 2 1| 44,657 10 0 
Temporary Establishment .. 720 0 0 578 5 6 720 0 0 
Folklore Notes : 750 0 0 750 0 0 oa * 
Preparation of the MSS. Cata- 
logue oe 200 0 0 200 0 0 
Printing MSS. Catalogue — .. 750 0 0 .. 2,000 0 0 
'G. P. Notes .. she oe 1,407 8 0 € 
‘Gratuity as - a Er 250 0 0 250 0 0 
Honorarium .. sa oe oe 300 0 0 . 
43,731 12 0, 41,629 15 7| 47,827 10 0 
Balance 413 6 1| 9,547 6 6 69 12 6 


Total Rs. ..| 44,145 2 | 51,177 6 1 
| 


47,897 6 6 


* Re. 500 was subsequently added to the budgeted amount by the 
wecommendation of the Managing Committee. 


. e 
The Campbell Memorial Fund = 
A Statement of Accounts ending 31st December 1024. 
Rs. a. p. 
By Balance on 31st December 1923 YA ; 267 31 To Cost of a Cheque book m 
Interest due on Rs. 3,500 from 15-2-23 to Transfer fee and stamp, etc. .. 
15-8-24 š 261 13 0 
Interest and principal realised on 4°, Termi- Cost of 5% loan 1929-47 for Rs. 500 
nable Loan for Rs. 500 ou 519 12 0 Cost of a Medal t» 
Interest on Rs. 500 re-invested, due on 15-8-24 11 60 Balance on 31-12-24 .. š 
1,060 21 Rs. .. B 
| S 
Invested Funds :— 3 


5 per cent, Government Loan 1929-47, . . ,4,000-0-0 
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1924 
1924 
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1924 


1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 


1924 
1924 


1924 


FELLOWS 
OF THE 
BOMBAY BRANCH 


OF THE 


Royal Asiatic Society 


Dr. F. W. Tuomas, India Office, London. 

Dn. SYLVAIN Levi, College de France, Paris. 

Dr. M. WINTERNITZ, Prague University, Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Sœ R. G. BHANDARKAR, LL.D., K.C.I.E., Sangam, Poona. 

Dr. Henrich LUDERS, Sybelstrasse 19, Charlottenburg, Germany 
PROF. JADUNATH SARKAR, Patna University, Patna. 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA VASUDEO SHASTRI ABHYANKAR, Fergusson 


College, Poona. 

SHAMS-UL-ULMA JIVANJI. J. Moni, B.A., Ph.D. C.I.E., Colaba, 
Bombay. 

VISHVANATH P. VAIDYA, B.A., Bar-at-Law, Cathedral Street, 
Bombay 2. 


P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.M., Angres Wadi, Bombay 4. 

Dr. M. N. DHALLA, 15 R. A. Lines, Karachi. 

SIR GEORGE A. Grierson, Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey. 

PROF. N. B. Divam, B.A., Blue Bungalow, Bandra. 

VISHVANATH K. RAJVADE, Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, Poona. 

DEWAN BAHADUR L. D. SWAMIKANNU PILLAI, Madras. 

THE Rev. Dr. D. MacxicBAN, M.A., D.D., 18 Douglas Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

THE Rev. Dr. R. Scort, M.A., D.D., 7 Polwarth Grove, Edinburgh. 

Pror. SHAIK ABDUL KADIR SURFRAZ, M.A., Elphinstone College, 
Bombay 1. | 

Pror. S. H. Honrvara, Bahauddin College, Junagad. 


#1917 
#1921 


11925 


1922 
1921 
1919 
1923 

41923 
1893 

11914 
1922 
1924 
1900 


1921 
1917 


*1910 
1919 
*1925 
1922 
1892 
#1923 
1921 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE 
BOMBAY BRANCH 


OF THE 


Ropal Asiatic Society 


+ Resident Life Members. 
* Non-Resident Members. 
*t Non-Resident Life Members. 


ABBOTT, J., LC.S. (Bombay). 

ABBOTT, The Rev. J. E., 120 Hobart Avenue, Summit, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 

ABDUL REHMAN MAHAMMAD YUSUF, Navha House, Queen's Road, 
Bombay 2. 

ABU N. FATEHALLY, 19 Bank Street, Bombay 1. 

ACHARYA, G. V., B.A., Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 1. 

ACLAND, The Rev. R. D., Christ Church, Byculla, Bombay. 

ADAMS, R. A., 170 Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

ADENWALLA, Miss SEHRA K., 33 Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 

Aga Kuaw, H. H., G.C.S.I., Bombay 7. 

AGASKAR, ANANDRAO B., Warden Road, Bombay 6. 

AINSCOUGH, R., Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 1. 

Aryar, K. S., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay 1. 

ALLUM, E. F., Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Singer Building, 
Bombay 1. 

ALLUM, H. G., Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Singer Building, 
Bombay 1. l 

ALTEEAR, MADHAV D., MA., Haji Kasam Blocks, French Bridge, 
Bombay 7. 

AMBALAL SARABHAI, Ahmedabad. 

APTE, WAMAN S., Peerbhoy Mansion, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 

APTE, WASUDEO G., B.A., 330 Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 

APTEKAR, Mrs. M. J., 2nd Peerkhan Street, Byculla, Bombay. 

APYAKHTIAR, BURJORJI N., 305 Chowpaty Sea Face, Bombay 7. 

AENOLD, The Rev. F. C., Kolhar, Ahmadnagar. 

ARTE, M. B., M.A, Royal Institute of Science, Bombay 1. 


ya 


1919 
1900 
1923 
1923 
1923 


#1902 
#1924 
11894 
1907 
1919 
1924 
1925 
11917 
1923 
#1904 
1924 
1920 
#1919 
#1925 
1923 


#1921 
1924 


1914 


11916 
1924 
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ASHMEAD, W. K., Standard Oil Co., Ballard Road, Bombay.1. 
ASPINWALL, J. E., Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 1. 


‘Baker, A. H., W. H. Brady & Co., Churchgate Street, Bombay 1. 
-BAKEB, R. H. 


BAEHALE, SADASHIV R., B.A., LL.B., Palm Cottage near Kennedy 
Bridge, Bombay 7. 

BaLASAHEB Pant PRATINIDHI, Shrimant, Chief of Aundh, Aundh. 

BALERISHNA, Dr., M.A., Ph.D., Kolhapur. 

BALKRISHNA Vinayak WasuDEv, B.A., Warden Road, Bombay 6 

Barı, H. P., C/o B.B. & C.I. Ry., Churchgate, Bombay 1 

BANAJI, Dr. B. P., Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay 1. 

BANAJI, Miss M. J., 23 B.LT. Estate, Dadysett Road, Bombay 7. 

BANAJI, SoRAB J., Dadysett Road, Bombay 7. 

BANSUDE, Princess SAVITRIBAI SAHEB, Tukogunj, Indore. 

BAPASOLA, R. N., Mubarakh Manzil, Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 

BAPAT, RISALDAR S. K., Narayan Peth, Poona. 

BARKER, A. W., Longmans Green & Co., 336 Hornby Rd., Bombay 1. 

Barn, Z. A., Govt. Oriental Translators Office, Bombay 1. 

Barron, W. G., Excise Department, Bombay. 

Barveg, Dr. RAGHUNATH A., L.R.C.P. & S., Tarapore, Thana Dist. 

BASH, Lawson G., Northern Aluminium Co., Exchange Building, 
Sprott Road, Bombay 1. 

BASKERVILLE, H. D., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

Bassett, C. R., Mackenzies Ltd., St. Helens’ Court, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay 1. 

BECHER, R. A., M.LC.E, M.LM.E., Connaught Mansions, Colaba, 
Bombay 1. 

BEHr, Mrs. N. E., Sohrab Mansion, Marzban Road, Bombay 1. 

BELGAMVALA, N. H., * Bombay Chronicle,” Bombay. 


*11915 BELvALkam, Dr. SHRIPAD KRISHNA, Bhamburda, Poona. 


1924 
*1910 
*1922 

1921 

1915 

1922 


1924 
:1922 
+1865 
1918 
1910: 
11912 


BENSON, Major C. T. VERE, R.A.M.C., 17 Queen's Road, Bombay. 

BENSON, J. उ. B. 

BERNARD, J. L., Phipson & Co., Delhi. 

Bevis, Miss K., Queen Mary High School, Bombay 4. 

BHABHA, H. J., M.A., 31 Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 

BHADKAMKAR, Dr. R. H., M.A., M.D., Tribhuvan Terrace, Lamington 
Road, Bombay 7. 

BHAGWANDAS VASANJI, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

BHAGWAT, Prof. N. K., M.A., St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 

BHANDARKEAR, Dr. Sir RAMKRISANA G., LL.D., K.C.I.E., Poona. 

BHANDARKAR, SHIVRAM V., B.A., LL.B., Tata Blocks, Bandra. 


“BHANDARKAR, VASUDEO G., B.A., LL.B., Khotachi Wadi, Bombay 4. 


BHARUCHA, F. E., MA., LL.B., Canada Building, Hornby Road, 
Bombay 1. 
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*41910 BBAVE, VINAYAK L., B.Sc., Thana. 


*1920 
1921 
*1919 
1923 
1925 
1916 
1922 
*1921 
1911 
1925 
1922 


*1919 
1919 
1923 

*1914 


1925. 


#1921 
1912 
#1917 
1925 


1922 
1922 


1925 
1923 
#1915 
1912 
1922 
1919 
11919 
11883 
11880 
11909 
1922 
#1911 
1906 


#1921 
-1925 
1918 
1921 


Buave, SHIVRAM G., Rajes Wada, Bhadra, Ahmadabad. 

BHENDE, Varxunts R., Alice Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Bmsz, S. R., Gokhale Education Society, Bordi, Thana District. 

BILIMORIA, M. D., Wadia Building, Dalal Street, Bombay 1. 

BLAKEY, M. O., Texas Co., 5 Bank Street, Bombay 1. 

BLATTER, The Rev. Fr. R., S.J., St. Kavier's College, Bombay. 

80043, MAHADEO R., B.A., LL.B., Khotachi Wadi, Bombay 4. 

Bocas, The Rev. A. M., Mahabubnagar, Deccan. 

BOMANJTI, K. R., C.S., Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 

Bower, G. N., New Customs, Bombay. 

Boyasis, E., Colour Drug & Co., Taj Building, 210 Hornby Road, 
Bombay. 

Brand, C. W. 

BRANDER, J. P., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

BRANDON, H. E., Breul & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

Bristow, C. H., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

BROKENSHAW, A., Central Telegraph Office, Bombay. 

BROOMFIELD, R. S., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

Brown, B., James Finlay & Co., Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

Brown, C., I.C.S., Central Provinces. 

Brown, G., British India General Insurance Co., 43 Churchgate 
Street, Bombay 1. 

Buck ey, L. D. 

Buttock, R. W., Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., Home Street 

Bombay 1. 

Bunr, C. B., 25 Wodehouse Road, Bombay 1. 

BUSSELL, F. L. 

BUTLER, H. E., D. S. P. (Bombay). 

BUTTERS, R., Deokaran Nansy, Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 1. 

CADELL, P. R., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

CAIRNS, Dr. J., G. I. P. Ry., Bombay. 

Cama, DADABHAI F., 4 Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 

Cama, JEHANGIR K. R., Victoria Road, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

Cama, Rustam K. R., Ripon Club, Fort, Bombay 1. 

Cama, T. R. N., Cama Hall, Poona. 

Cameron, R. H. 

CAPTAIN, Mrs. G. M. S., Panchgani, Satara District. 

CAPTAIN, M. S., C/o Captain & Vaidya, Solicitors, 12 Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

CARMAN, B. G., C/o E. D. Sassoon & Co., Rangoon. 

CARMICHAEL, C. A., Andrew Yule & Co., Nicol Road, Bombay 1. 

CARPENTER, H. S., Kodak Ltd., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

Cannon, F. G., Port Trust, Bombay 1. 


1924 
1922 
1923 


1924 
1923 


1924 
#1894 
#1924 

1923 


1922 
1920 
1923 
#1921 
1924 
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CARRUTHERS, R., Wakefield House, Dougal Road, Bombay 1. 

CATLING, A. D. S., Reuters Ltd., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

CHAGLA, MAHAMMAD ALI Carm, Bar-at-Law, 23 Meadows Street, 
Bombay 1. 

CHANDA AMIRUDDIN MUCHHALA, 103 Mody Street, Bombay 1. 

CHARD, S. D., Langley & Co., Oriental Building, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

CH. MAHAMMAD ISMAIL, M.A., Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 1, 

CHAUBAL, Sir MAHADEO B., K.C.LE., Finance Office Road, Poona. 

CHAUDHARI, ABDUL GĦANI, B.A., Comrade, Delhi. 

Caorsry, R. D., B.A., C/o Dr. Kapadia, Setna Building, Queen's. 
Road, Bombay. 

CHOONILAL GIRDHARLAL, 4 Green Street, Bombay 1. 

CrAnxz, A. D. M., C/o P. Chrystal & Co., Fort, Bombay. 

CLAYTON, F., M.L.C., Fleming Shaw & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 

CLAYTON, Dr. R. V., B.B. & C.I. Ry., Ajmer. 

CLEESE, R. F., Union Insurance Co. of Canton, Central Bank 
Building, Bombay. 


*11892 Corso, S., M.A. 


*1925 
1916 
*1921 
*1905 
1922 
1916 
*1922 
1909 
1923 


1919 
*1920 
*1918 

1922 

1919 

1921 
+1921 

1924 


11904 
1914 
1921 
1924 


1914 


Coanzas, J. A., D. S. P. (Bombay). 

CoLLINGS, C. J., Bank of Baroda, Bombay 1. 

CorviLE, Major K. N., Club of Western India, Poona. 

COMMISSARIAT, Prof. M. S., Gujarat College, Ahmadabad. 

CooPzn, A. L., J. Duxbury & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Covernton, Principal A. L., Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

COVERNTON, S. H., LC.S. (Bombay). 

CoyaJji, H. C., High Court, Bombay. 

‘CRESSWELL, F. W., Walter N. Cresswell & Co., Elphinstone Circle, 
Bombay 1. 

CRESSWELL, W. N.,'Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 1. 

CRONIN, J. P., Wm. Gossage & Sons, Karachi. 

CROWDER, M. H., Karachi. 

CRUMP, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice L. C., LC.S., High Court, Bombay. 

CUMBERLEGE, Capt. G. F. T., Oxford University Press, Bombay 1. 

Curry, J. E. PRINGLE, Government Shipping Office, Bombay 10. 

DABHOLKAR, LAXMIKANT S., Anandakanan, Chowpaty, Bombay 7. 

DaBHOLEAR, MANGESH A., V. A. Dabholkar & Co., Princess Street, 
Bombay 2. 

DABHOLKAR, SHANTARAM N., Anandakanan, Chowpaty, Bombay 7. 

DABHOLKAR, Sir VASANTRAO A., Kt., B.E. Chowpaty, Bombay 7. 

DADACHANJI, Dr. K. K., Corner Grant Road, Bombay. 

DADACHANJI, R. K., B.A., LL.B., Old Small Causes Court 
Building, Bombay 2. 

DALAL, A. R., LC.S. (Bombay). 
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DaLAL, M. B., Marine Villa, Colaba, Bombay. 

DALAL, RUSTAMJI D., Sardar's Palace, Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 
DALDY, Capt. E. F., C/o P. & O. Co., Aden. 

Darvi, D. G., M.A., LL.B., Charni Road, Bombay 4. 

DAMANIA, MANECKLAL G., Chowpaty, Bombay 7. 


: DAMLE, Prof. N. G., Fergusson College, Poona. 


DANCHELL, E. H., Shaw Wallace & Co., Ballard Estate, Bombay 1. 

Danner, E., Dirst & Co., 70 Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 

DAPHTARY, BALKISAN, 13-19 Meadows Street, Bombay 1. 

DAPHTARY, CHANDRAKISAN, M.A., Bar-at-Law, 109 Meadows Street, 
Bombay 1. 

DABUVALZA, J. C., Daruvala Building, New Charni Road, Bombay. 

DARUVALLA, Dr. P. N., LL.D., Bar-at-Law, 2 B.C., New Queen's 
Road, Bombay. 


*11920 DasTUR, Dr. N. H., Udwada, Surat District. 


1904 
1920 
1923 

#1919 
1910 
1891 
1887 
1922 
1922 
1922 

196 

#1920 


#1911 
1924 


#1925 
1921 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1920 
#1925 


Davar, Dr. M. B., M.A., Ph.D., 89 Lamington Road, Bombay 7. 

Davin, Isaac, 4 Queen's Road, Bombay. 

Davipson, W. B. 

Davis, G., 1.C.S. (Bombay). 

DEHDASHTI, AGA Mamaman H., Kahwakhana, Fort, Bombay. , 

DEMONTE, Mgr. Dr. B., D.D., J.P., Cathedral Street, Bombay 2. 

DEMONTE, Dr. A., M.D., Bandra. 

Dennison, C. H., C/o B. S. N. Co., 120 Frere Road, Bombay. 

Desar, BHULABHAI, J., Advocate, Warden Road, Bombay 6. 

Desar, Dr. RUSTOMJI C., Gangaram Terrace, Tardeo, Bombay 7. 

Desar, Dr. Waman G., Hill Road, Bandra. 

DESHMUKH, D. V., B.A., LL.B., Sub-Judge, Bhiwandi, Thana 
: District. 

DEVDHAR, G. K., M.A., Servants of India Society, Poona. 

DHURANDHAR, J. R., Ridge View, Vachhagandhi Road, Gamdevi, 

Bombay 7. 

Dixsurr, K. N., M.A., Archaeological Survey, Poona, 

Drvatis, H. V., Maharaja Mansion, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 

Drvatu, Prof. N. B., B.A., Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

Dopeson, J. H., Dunlop Rubber Co., Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

Donatpson, R., C/o B. B. & C. I. Ry. Workshop, Parel, Bombay. 

DONNELLY, C. D., Volkart Bros., Ballard Estate; Bombay 1. 

Donovan, E., Cox & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

Doray,.H: F., C/o B. B. & C. I. Ry., Baroda. 


*11919 Donpr, Dr. J. B., Navsari. 


#1923 
1925 
1921 
1916 


Dovaras, H., Imperial Bank of India, Ajmer. 

Dove, W. G., South British Insurance Co., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 
Dow, H., LC.S. (Bombay). 

Duckett, R. 
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Dvuacay, E. M., C/o P.W.D., Bombay. 

DunLOP, J., Imperial Bank of India, Akola, C.P. 

Duss, A., the Municipality, Bombay. 

Denne, W. J., Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., Killick 
Building, Bombay 1. 

DUNSMORE, J. N., Imperial Bank of India, Bombay 1. 

Easrwoop, C., Braithwaite & Co., Lloyd Building, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay 1. 

Epwarps, C. A. H., Government Inspector of Railways, Nicol Road, 
Bombay 1. ` 

EDWARDS, H. B., Reuters Ltd., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

EMSLIE, A. B., Minimax Ltd., Feltham House, Graham Road, 
Bombay 1. 
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